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ARTICLES 
AUDITION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT" 


THE term ‘audition’ is intended to cover not only the hearing of a 


he divine or heavenly voice, but also the hearing of any sound which 
t is mediated awareness of God. There is reason to think that audition 
of was not uncommon in prophetic experience and that it may even have 
Ors been the authenticating sign of the true prophet. This is not to be taken 


as denying the place of vision in prophetic experience or as distinguish- 
ing vision sharply from audition, but as recognizing its greater rarity 


nd and therefore higher privilege. Vision was in any case a comparatively 
nal rare phenomenon. Audition, on the other hand, though still a thing 
en of great privilege, seems to have been more widely spread. It was a 
ne recognized medium both for knowledge of or awareness of the presence 


of God and for the reception of His word. We must not, however, 


ew ascribe the auditory experiences of the modern mystics to the Hebrew 
prophets and men of God; just as Hebrew psychology rules out 
ecstasy as a suitable category to apply to their experience, so does it 

me * ; : : . 

hs rule out mystical experience as a suitable field of comparison with 


Hebrew experience. 

The Hebrew Bible so frequently mentions the word of God and His 
to speaking* to men that we are bound to try to penetrate behind the 
metaphor and the symbol to their original literal meaning and usage. 

Three factors in Hebrew thought and experience have operated to 
make audition more frequent than any other (sensory) channel of 
awareness of God. 

(a) Anthropomorphism. This first factor led to sense perceptions of 
God in general—sight, hearing, touch—and not to hearing alone. 
God was conceived as having human form as well as human emotions. 
Lest the conception be thought to be earthbound we must set over 
against it the fact that ‘ physical reference, for genuine Hebrew psycho- 
logy, does not exclude reference to the psychical or spiritual qualities ’.3 
The form of God was never intruded and tended rather to fade 
gradually out of sight whilst other things such as speech and action 
together with the appropriate organs and limbs remain in the fore- 
ground both of imagination and of recognition. Two factors may be 
said to have contributed to this shifting of emphasis from the static to 





* A paper read at the Summer Meeting of the Society for Old Testament 
Study, July 1947. 

? e.g. d-b-r 646 times with men as subject, 443 God, and 37 an angel or spirit. 
Other verbs of saying and speaking are also used. 

3 H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 1946, p. 19. 
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the dynamic, from God as He is in Himself to God as He is in action 
among men. The one is the natural awe evoked by the majesty of 
God which compelled them to think of God’s form as larger and 
grander than man’s.’ The other receives classic expression in Isa. 
xxxi. 1-3 and is the growing belief that the substance of God must be 
as much opposed to the flesh which is man’s proper substance as 
God’s holiness is opposed to man’s profaneness. God is spirit: God 
is dynamic. Fortunately these beliefs do not prevent a full and un- 
ashamed anthropomorphism and personalization from bursting into 
blossom occasionally, as in the Tower of Babel story, or in the incident 
of Yahweh’s meeting with Moses and seeking to kill him (Exod. iv. 
24-6), or in the vivid picture of the bloodstained warrior coming from 
the field of Edom (Isa. lxiii. 1-6). They have a wealth of experience 
and spiritual perception behind them. 

With God thus personally conceived the experience of Him proper 
to such a conception was naturally both personal and physical.* The 
body was the basis of personality. On rare and privileged occasions 
men might see Him (Exod. xxiv, xxxiii). On less rare occasions, but 
with like privilege, He might be heard either as He spoke or as He 
went about pursuing His purpose. So powerful might the hearing of 
Him be that men’s ears might well tingle at the sound. 

(6) The second factor in determining the place occupied by audi- 
tion in Hebrew experience is the belief that to hear God is fraught 
with less danger to the life of man than to see Him. The ancient 
Hebrews believed that man shall not see God and live; behind this 
belief there may have been fear of certain natural phenomena. Sight 
of God was therefore a special privilege. To hear God was still 
counted a privilege but it was not so sharply limited. ‘Did ever 
people hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as 
thou hast heard, and live?’: ‘Ye heard the sound of words, but ye 
saw no form, only ye heard a voice.’* (For a similar distinction 
between sight and sound one may compare the ancient practice of 
hiding the king’s face, by veiling, from the sight of all but the most 
intimate of his subjects. ‘The Sultan of Wadai always speaks from 
behind a curtain; no one sees his face except his intimates and a few 
favoured persons’, Golden Bough, iii. 120. Frazer explains this as 
intended to ward off evil spirits.) 

(c) The third factor bringing audition into prominence was the 
characteristic Semitic conception of the dynamic objectivity of the 


*C. J. Montefiore, The Old Testament and After, p. 17. 

? See the article by the present writer in }.T.S., Jan.-Apr. 1946: ‘The 
Hebrew Conception of Personality in Relation to the Knowledge of God.’ 

3 1 Sam. iii. 11; cf. Haussermann, Wort und Symbol in der A. T. Prophetie, 
1932, Pp. 13. 4 Deut. iv. 33, 12. 
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spoken word." Of the many sounds that may betray one’s personal 
presence that of speaking is at once the most intimate and the most 
arresting and significant. Through it personality is expressed and 
influence and authority are exercised over others. The dynamic quality 
attributed by the Semites to speech is finely illustrated by the incident 
of the Arab who threw his son to the ground that the words of his 
enemy’s curse might pass over his head and be harmless to him.’ 
Though by no means unique as a means of conveying personal power 
and influence, utterance by word, first spoken and later written, was 
more far-reaching in its effect than any other, and we need not wonder 
that, with the realism so characteristic of them, the Hebrews should 
expect to hear God giving effective utterance to His will. In finding 
their expectation realized they would be sharing in God’s creative and 
redemptive work, some as agents, some as witnesses. 

It is clear that we cannot group together all references to the speech 
or word of God and all references to man’s hearing God—His word 
or His activity—into a single category and dismiss them all as metaphor 
or symbol. We must interpret them differently according to the diver- 
sity of intention and of spiritual outlook. First, as has already been 
made clear, we have to consider the possibility that the words mean 
what they say and that some actual auditory experience as of a ‘ voice 
from heaven’ underlies them; secondly, there may be some occasions 
when it is not the speech of God that is heard but rather the sound of 
His presence; and thirdly, there is that large group of instances where 
the language remains but the reality has changed through change in 
the psychological and spiritual background. 


1. Direct AUDITION: THE ‘ VOICE FROM HEAVEN’ 

In his discussion on the words of Jer. xxiii. 18 Dr. Skinner asks: 
‘Does this standing in the council of Yahwe denote a visionary experi- 
ence, like the sublime scene described by Micaiah in 1 Kgs. xxii. 
19-22, or a spiritual condition removed from every state of ecstasy ? 
Is hearing the word of Yahwe to be understood as an audition which 
seemed to proceed from an external voice, or merely as an intuitive 


' L. Diirr, Die Wertung des Géttlichen Wortes im A. T. und im antiken Orient, 
1938. 

? Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums’*, p. 139, n. 4, cited by Robinson, 
Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 1946, p. 170. 

3 Personal influence may also be mediated by the eye or the hands or by any 
other appropriate organ or limb, cf. the evil eye (Prov. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 22: Peder- 
sen, Israel I-II, p. 175), the hand placed on the head for blessing (Gen. xlviii. 
14, 17, 18), or under the thigh for making an oath (Gen. xxiv. 2, 9, xlvii. 29). The 
belief that personal power could be conveyed by things whether owned or 
previously handled by the person whose power was to be transmitted does not 
seem to have been strong among the Hebrews—Elisha’s staff proved ineffective 
( Kings iv. 29 ff.). 
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perception of what the mind of Yahwe is?’ (Prophecy and Religion, 
p- 194). He is not prepared to give direct answers to these questions. 
Is it because, like most of us, he was a stranger to the experience of 
audition? We examine the language without having the means to 
penetrate to the actual experience. The experience of Elijah on Horeb 
has a strongly marked auditory element. There, after the conventional 
signs of God’s presence—wind, earthquake, fire—which failed to 
mediate Him, there was the sound of a thin demamah. The meaning 
silence is not natural in the context and it may be that the word should 
be derived from the root d-m-m found in Accadian (once in Heb., 
Isa. xxiii. 2) and meaning to make a low moaning sound. Such a 
sound asalight breeze might make would fit the context and is suggested 
by the LXX translation of the word in each of its occurrences—avpa- 
Job iv. 16, Ps. cvii. 29. (Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar, gives 
the meanings for damamu as: jammern, bliken, wimmern, girren, 
wehklagen.) The experience was at once both physical and spiritual 
in its effect on the prophet: physically he heard the sound and was 
constrained by fear of the unseen presence to wrap his face in his 
mantle; spiritually he was strengthened for the tasks for which he was 
commissioned by God. In the canonical prophets we tend to find less 
reference to the physical element in the experience and more of the 
spiritual and moral. Amos iii. 7 f. reads: ‘Surely the Lord God will 
do nothing but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets. 
The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord God hath spoken, 
who can but prophesy?’ Physical and spiritual are here again closely 
interwoven. The prophetic tradition is carried back and idealized in 
the experience attributed to Moses (Num. xii. 8), ‘With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth . . . and the form of the Lord shall he behold’. 
In this tradition, as in the Deuteronomic account of Sinai (iv. 12), we 
notice the same tendency to set audition in the forefront, much as an 
artist will place his leading figure in the foreground with all else drawn 
towards it. Isaiah heard the voice of Yahweh saying: ‘Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?’ Jeremiah felt it to be the mark of 
the true prophet that he should stand in the council of Yahweh and 
hear His word (xxiii. 18). In Ezekiel the vision of the roll may be said 


*Cf. also Bevan, Sibyls and Seers, p. 104: ‘Such experiences, in later 
centuries, suggest that the ‘word of the Lord’ which came to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets may—in some cases at any rate—have been an audition, the voice 
from heaven seeming like the real voice of someone speaking close at hand.’ 

H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 1946, 
p. 178: ‘. . . we may be confident that some abnormal experience, such as the 
arresting voice or vision, was essential to the call of a prophet, and that such 
experiences were renewed from time to time.’ 

2 Cf. also, without reference to vision, Num. vii. 89, Exod. xxv. 22, xxix. 42, 
XXXiV. 29-35. 
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to combine vision and audition, whilst in iii. 10 we read: ‘Son of man, 
all my words that I shall speak unto thee receive in thine heart, and 
hear with thine ears.’ Heart and ears are coupled in an exhaustive 
phrase for the whole man physical, psychical, and, as we would add, 
spiritual,’ and of the outer organs the ear is chosen as being that most 
concerned in the reception of God’s word, while the heart is the inner 
organ responsible for its understanding and recording. So predomin- 
ant is the auditory element in prophetic experience that two scholars, 
Jepson} and Johnson,‘ have put forward the view that the verb ch-z-h 
when it occurs in a prophetic context, in spite of the fact that it is 
ordinarily a synonym of ra’ah, denotes auditory rather than visionary 
experience. 

The significance of the word of God thus communicated to the 
prophet is seen in the injunction of Yahweh to Jeremiah—‘ Keep not 
back a word’ (xxvi. 2; cf. xlii. 4). There must be no human hindrance 
to the full activity of Yahweh’s creative power mediated through His 
word. As Dr. Wheeler Robinson said: an ‘important aspect of the 
prophet’s function consists in the liberation of a word of God, which 
becomes objectively powerful far beyond the range of the prophet’s 
activity ’.5 

Two suggestions that have been put forward in recent years fit well 
into this pattern. The one is that of Mowinckel who replaces the con- 
ception of the spirit of God in the pre-exilic reforming prophets by 

. that of the word of God.° He likens their reception of the word to that 
of ancient Arab seers who had their attendant ‘whisperers’.? The 
other is that the name Yahweh means ‘ He declares’ or ‘ He speaks’. 
It is made by Bowman (Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Jan. 1944) 
and is based on the meaning of the root h-w-y from which Yahweh 
can be derived. The root meaning is to speak and is known both in 


| * Cf. ‘The Hebrew Conception of Personality in Relation to the Knowledge 
| of God’, F.T.S., 1946. 
1 2 Cf. also Jer. xv. 16: ‘Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy 
| words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing of mine heart.’ In 1 Sam. iii. 1, 
7, 21 the word of God is heard in a dream and is apparently induced in the 

| manner technically known as ‘incubation’. 

3 Nabi, 1934, pp. 43 ff. 
F 4 The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel, 1944, pp. 14 ff. 
5 Inspiration and Revelation, p. 170. Dr. Martin Buber, in an informal talk 
7 in Mansfield College, recently said it was as if God deliberately refrained from 
doing what it was His prerogative to do in order that the prophet might do it 
for Him. 

6 *The “Spirit” and the “‘ Word” in the Pre-exilic Reforming Prophets’, 
F.B.L., 1934. 

7 Mohammed probably belonged to the same line of tradition although he 
. dissociated himself from dependence on Jinns: Tor Andrae, Mahommed, the 
Man and his Faith. E.T., 1936. 


oa we! 
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Accadian in the noun awatu and in the Ras Shamra texts in the same 
form. In both cases the word means word. His conclusion about the 
divine name is stated as follows: ‘We have found a new meaning for 
the root h-w-y used in the Tetragrammaton. Its use gives us the 
meaning “ He declares” or “He speaks” as the original meaning of 
the name of Yahweh’ (p. 5). 


2. INDIRECT AUDITION 

God’s activity on earth is not and cannot be limited to His speech 
to and with man. He moved about the earth and men heard His move- 
ments: Adam and Eve heard the sound of God walking in the garden 
(iii. 8). ‘And it shall be, when thou hearest the sound of marching in 
the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself: 
for then is the Lord gone before thee to smite the host of the Philistines’ 
(2 Sam. v. 24): here the explanation of the audition is made patent. 
It is implied also in Ezek. i. 24: ‘And when they went I heard the 
noise of their wings like the noise of great waters, like the noise of the 
Almighty, a noise of tumult like the noise of an host.’ An instructive 
reference is Job xxxvii. 2-5: 


Hearken ye unto the noise of His voice, 

And the sound that goeth forth out of His mouth. 

He sendeth it forth under the whole heaven 

And His lightning unto the ends of the earth. 

After it a voice roareth; 

He thundereth with the voice of His majesty : 

And He stayeth them not when His voice is heard. 
God thundereth marvellously with His voice; 

Great things doeth He, which we cannot comprehend. 


The mention of niphla’oth and gedoloth show that this passage refers 
to God’s creative and conservative activity; later on in the same 
chapter (verse 16) Elihu instances the balancings of the clouds as 
amongst the supreme wonders of God. Ps. Ixxvii. 18, 19 hints at 
hearing God at work in the Red Sea crossing—a factor in the making 
of history. Amos i. 2 and Jer. xxv. 30, which show the transforming 
power of God’s judgement in storm and/or Sirocco, may take their 
origin in the spoken sentence of judgement—‘ The Lord shall roar 
from Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem.’ ‘Nature and History’, 
wrote Dr. Robinson," ‘are simply different aspects of the continued 
activity of God, and miracles are the representative occasions on which 
that activity specially impresses human consciousness.’ It is on such 
representative occasions that God is heard by men. Is it to be 
wondered at that men who believed that God’s own Panim, i.e. He 
Himself, could be amongst them doing His work should also believe 


* Inspiration and Revelation, p. 39. 
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that they could become aware of Him?! Moreover there is the strong 
tradition of the creation of the world by the fiat of God. This appears 
not only in direct statements like that of Ps. xxxiii. 9,7 but also in 
cases where the verb used in the Hebrew is that meaning to call, or 
where a name is given or uttered: to call by name may often imply 
bringing into existence whilst the giving of a new name involves a 
change of nature which is in itself a creative act. Not only in the realm 
of things but also in that of history the movements of men or of natural 
phenomena which control men’s movements are determined by the 
call of God.3 

The thunderstorm as the most obvious and awe-compelling instance 
of God’s terror-striking power came to be closely associated with 
auditory awareness of God. ‘Hast thou an arm like God, or canst 
thou thunder with a voice like his?’ Job xl. 9. Does the arm refer to 
the lightning, the connexion being the flashing sword held by it? 
The classic example of the association of thunder and the voice or 
sound of God is Ps. 29 where ‘the recurrent phrase, Kol Yahweh, runs 
through the verses like clap after clap of thunder’. Chariot and storm 
are probably linked in Ps. Ixviii. 33: ‘To him that rideth upon the 
heavens of heavens, which are of old; lo, he uttereth his voice, and that 
a mighty voice.’5 If it be reasonable to suppose that the cherubim 
are symbols of the cloud masses it may not be fanciful to see in 


Num. vii. 89 a static representation of a theophanous thunderstorm: 
‘he heard the voice speaking unto him... from between the two 
cherubim’.° 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT INTO SYMBOL 

In the last reference we have passed already from the real and actual 
to the metaphorical and symbolic. Whatever a man may directly hear 
or apprehend of God must inevitably be but a small part of the fullness 
of God’s reality: ‘Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: and how 
small a whisper do we hear of him? But the thunder of his power, 
who can understand?’ Job xxvi. 14. The actuality on earth is there- 
fore also a symbol for the greater thing in God’s realm. It may be 
claimed, moreover, that behind the symbols of speech and word we 
are able to see the reality and to appreciate that in God for which they 
stand.’? As Bevan suggests, such a figure may have a greater truth for 
the feeling than the more correct intellectual statement of it. 

Such figurative and symbolic use of words denoting speech and 

* Exod. xxxiii. 14, Deut. iv. 37 (cf. mention of voice in previous verse), 
Isa. Ixiii. 9 (LXX). 

* Cf. Gen. i; Ps. civ. 7 (explicitly thunder); cv. 31, 34. 

3 Cf. Amos v. 8, ix. 6; Isa. xlviii. 13; Ps. cxlvii. 4; Isa. xl. 26; Gen. i. 5, 
8, 10; Jer. xx. 3; Isa. Ixv. 15, xxx. 7. 

4 Welch, The Psalter, p. 16. 5 Cf. Ps. xviii. 10-13. 

® Cf. Ezek. i. 25. 7 Cf. Bevan, Symbolism and Belief, pp. 257 ff. 
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hearing was inevitable once the anthropomorphic approach had attri- 
buted to God similar means of personal contact and communion with 
man to those of men with one another. An instructive example is the 
verb ‘-n-h, to answer. Where God is its subject there remains no trace 
of an original realistic use. It is, on the other hand, a frequent synonym 
of the verb hoshia‘, to save. This usage arises, presumably, from the 
fact that although the initial response of God to man’s call for help 
is vocal in conception, the ultimate answer lies in the actual help 
rendered. 

Of the many forms in which speech symbolism occurs, that of the 
quasi-independent word is the most significant. It belongs to the group 
of attempts’ to articulate such experiences of God as bridge the gap 
between God and the world, and is one of the tributaries which fed 
the New Testament logos conception. 

It is tempting to see the transition from actual to metaphorical 
taking place by noting that when Deutero-Isaiah wished to convey 
the sense of actual audition and external origin for his message he 
would say ‘a voice crying’ (or, ‘Hark, one crying’) instead of ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’ which, by his time, had been reduced to a formula.’ 
The transition was made within the realm of the personal so that we 
may say with Edwyn Bevan that ‘the voice from heaven became, 
not a sound carried through space, but the speaking of Spirit to spirit 
within a man’s heart’.3 L. H. BROCKINGTON 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE TIBERIAN MASSORETIC 
TEXT 


Berore the publication of the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 
reproducing the text of the MS.B 19a of the Leningrad Public 
Library, or, by its new designation, L (Leningrad), all critical editions 
of the Hebrew O.T. were based, more or less consistently, on the text- 
form first edited by Jacob ben Chayim in the second Rabbinic Bible 
of 1524-5. Departures from this text consisted in attempts to improve 
upon it by correcting minor flaws, and the inclusion in footnotes, or 
sometimes, as for example in the Polychrome Bible, in the text, of 
variants and emendations purported to reconstruct an ‘original’ 
Massoretic text or Hebrew O.T. 

The ben Chayim text was itself an unsatisfactory basis for such 
reconstructions and even for the critical editions, as the editor himself 
emphasized. In the preface to his Bible he complains that all his 
manuscripts were late and erroneous, and that the Massoréth which 

* Viz. Angel, Face, Spirit, Wisdom, Glory. 
* Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 3/1, p. 216. 
3 Sibyls and Seers, 1928, p. 102. 
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accompanied them were misleading, in effect were not Massoretic notes 
at all but had suffered transformation into outlines of artistic designs 
and ornamentations. An important significance attaches to this last 
remark. Firstly, ben Chayim recognized that each important manu- 
script of the Massoretic text should be accompanied by its own 
Massorah, and secondly, he saw that the copyists of the manuscripts 
which he had acquired were no longer aware of the true function of 
the Massorah. To quote Dr. J. Leveen, it had become ‘crystallized 
into an artistic convention, having largely ceased to be the object of 
serious study’.' The reason for this was that the Massorah had lost its 
raison d’étre; it was no longer a necessary concomitant of textual trans- 
mission, and the copyists could dispense with the information it con- 
tained. Thus ben Chayim recognized the comparative uselessness of his 
manuscripts by the archaic character of the Massorah, for they reflected 
a period when the archetype of the MT had been finally established. 

In the ben Chayim Bible, text and Massorah failed to coincide in 
many places, but they suffered also from a still more serious defect, 
again attributable to the types of manuscripts on which the editor drew, 
viz. the inclusion of readings whose textual history reveals them to 
be drawn from varying sources and centres of Biblical transmission. 
Inevitably then the ben Chayim text was hybrid, and failed to repre- 
sent a true text-form which had belonged to a particular school of 
Massoretes. 

By-passing the earlier history of the printed text, whose form 
suffered from the same defect as that of ben Chayim, we arrive at 
the end of the twelfth century a.D., when a statement was made by 
Maimonides to the effect that the standard archetype text on which 
all Biblical manuscripts should be based, and according to which they 
should be corrected, was the text of the ben Asher family of Massoretes.’ 
We shall refer later to this family and to the part it played in the 
Massoretic tradition ; here we simply state that the ben Asher to whom 
Maimonides referred was, apparently, Aaron, the last member of the 
family, and that the manuscript to which he attached such importance 
is that which now lies, unattainable, in the Sephardic Synagogue at 


' The Hebrew Bible in Art, Schweich Lectures, 1939 (pub. 1944), p. 106. An 
excellent example of this ornamental Massorah is provided in a print of a MS. 
which belongs to c. A.D. 1300, in Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico- 
Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, p. 625, and again in Fewish Encyclopedia, 
viii. 366. Another example is given by Leveen, op. cit., plate xxiii, and the 
author refers to still another MS., B. Mus. Or. 2363, which belongs to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, where the Massorah ‘is occasionally arranged in 
geometrical patterns of not too extravagant shapes’ (ibid., p. 71). 

* Cp. P. Kahle, Mas. d. Westens, i. 11, which gives a translation of the whole 
context of the statement of Maimonides, excerpted from Hilkéth Sepher Torah, 
Viii. 4. 
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Aleppo. But the manuscript has been seen, and Kahle has discussed 
its bona fides at length.’ A reduced facsimile of one leaf now forms the 
frontispiece of a nineteenth-century work on the MT by W. Wickes.’ 

In its earlier years, however, the codex was frequently copied, and 
some of the manuscripts ultimately found their way into one or other 
of two important collections made by a Qaraite of the nineteenth 
century, A. Firkowitsch, and were subsequently acquired from him by 
the Russian Government. Unfortunately, Firkowitsch gained an un- 
pleasant notoriety as a forger of Biblical manuscripts, by whose means 
he attempted to prove that the Qaraites could trace back their history 
to the days of Ezra, and it is one of the great deserts of Kahle that he 
has confirmed or established the genuineness of a number of early copies 
of Aaron ben Asher’s text among the forgeries. Of these, he has 
chosen the earliest copy which contains the whole MT, and has adopted 
it for BH’. Thus for the first time in the history of critical editions of 
the MT the ben Chayim and later hybrid text-forms have been super- 
seded, and the published text is that of a true copy of an authentic 
Massoretic text, copied in A.D. 1009, with its parent text less than a 
century older. This is the manuscript L to which we referred at the 
outset. Furthermore the edition is to be accompanied by the publica- 
tion of its own appropriate Massorah. The Massorah Parva is printed 
in the side-margins of the present edition; the Massorah Magna, 
however, still awaits publication. Thus, again for the first time, 
Massorah and text accompany each other, consistent and mutually 
explanatory. 

The introduction of L, and its vindication as a true copy of the 
Aleppo text, have been outlined by Kahle in numerous articles and 
monographs, and though some scholars still question his conclusions,} 
it is generally accepted that with this text of ben Asher we see the 
final emergence of the MT and punctuation. 

Of manuscripts of the ben Asher school, there are extant a com- 
paratively large number of examples of extreme importance for the re- 
construction of the text and its grammatical minutiae. Kahle describes 
fourteen manuscripts of the second Firkowitsch collection, ranging from 
a Bible written in 1121 to a Pentateuch by the hand of the copyist 
responsible for the Aleppo codex.‘ The list includes L, and though 
there are older manuscripts in the collection, the fact that the whole of 
the OT is included in it makes its choice the most natural one. 

Two further manuscripts of the same class are in this country and 

* P. Kahle, Mas. d. Westens, i., pp. 1-23. 

* A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-one so-called Prose Books of 
the Old Testament, 1887. Wickes, however, denies this MS. to Aaron ben Asher, 
and even to the ben Asher family (Introd., p. ix). 


3 Cp. M. Zobel, ‘ Aaron ben Mosche ben Ascher’, Enc. Judaica, vol. i. 
4 Mas. d. Westens, i. 19, 56-77. 
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deserve special mention. One is the British Museum Harley MS. 
5720, which Ginsburg dates 1100-20." The second, and more im- 
portant, is B. Mus. MS. Or. 4445. It has been described by Kahle? 
and discussed in some detail, with two reduced facsimiles, by 
A. Ramiréz.3 The Massorah quotes Aaron ben Moshe, presumably 
while he was still alive, and it is mainly for this reason that both 
scholars accept a date roughly contemporary with that of the Aleppo 
codex, i.e. about the middle of the tenth century. 

Finally, we mention the codex of the Prophets (Former and Latter) 
preserved at Cairo, and written by Moshe ben Asher, the father of 
Aaron, in A.D. 895. A. Neubauer deals with this manuscript‘ and 
gives two reduced facsimiles, one containing a section of the text 
(1 Sam. iv. 15—v. 8), and the other the colophon. Neubauer denies the 
manuscript to Moshe ben Asher for the same reasons as Wickes denies 
the ben Asher authorship of the Aleppo codex. They argue that certain 
grammatical details, especially the placing of the metheg, reveal a lack 
of consistency which negates the uniformity of transmission which 
would be expected from this school. The absence of uniformity is 
certainly obvious, but a further study of manuscripts from this school, 
and indeed of all manuscripts from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, 
would show that such irregularities are characteristic. Therefore 
Wickes and Neubauer are not to be followed in their conclusion, but 
rather we are to note that uniformity is not to be expected in manu- 
scripts of this class, thus indicating that the pointed text had not as 
yet been established in all details. The significance of the statement 
by Maimonides now becomes obvious. 

Contemporary with and forming the counterpart of the ben Asher 
family was that of ben Naphtali, of whom, however, little is known. 
But it has been established that ben Naphtali probably represented a 
family of Massoretes, similar to that of ben Asher, which flourished 
about the beginning of the tenth century and prepared a Bible text 
preserving traditions at variance with those of ben Asher. They were 
mainly divergences of vocalization and accentuation, but there were 
also consonantal differences, though but few which might introduce 
any substantial change of meaning. It has been estimated that the 
number of divergences amount in all to goo, but this figure is probably 
not as trustworthy as was once believed. Having lost its prestige as an 
official text-form, the ben Naphtali recension was relegated to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance, with its divergent readings preserved only 


* Op. cit., p. 485. 2 Op. cit., p. 17. 

3*Un texto puntuado y Masora de la Escuela de Ahrén ben Moshéh ben 
Asher’, Biblica, x, 1929, 200-13; xi, 1930, 108-21. 

** Account of the Earliest MSS. of the Old Testament’, Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, iii, 1891, 1-36. 
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in notes placed in the appendices of ben Asher manuscripts or at the 
end of printed editions in the form of what were known as migra’éth 
gedéléth. Leveen has provided a print of a manuscript with a classified 
list in parallel columns,’ showing variants of ben Asher and ben 
Naphtali, but only in consonantal form, so that the list is rather 
meaningless. It is taken from the Lisbon Bible of 1482, and our autho- 
rity explains that the absence of vocalization was due to the artistic tastes 
of the copyist, who was ‘ too good an artist to wish to spoil the fine cal- 
ligraphic effect . . . by the insertion of vowel points’.* It is possible and 
indeed likely that other current variants might have been included in 
these appendages and fathered on ben Naphtali, with the result that 
under the general title of ‘ ben Naphtali’ there was assembled a large 
and mixed collection of variants from all kinds of sources. Elias Levita 
once said that ben Naphtali represented the Oriental recension of the 
Massoretic tradition, and Ginsburg followed him in this view,’ for 
which he was severely criticized; but the possibility remains that the 
‘ben Naphtali’ variants might well have included numerous instances 
of variants of an oriental provenance, which would account for the 
mistaken view of Levita. 

Naturally, there is no complete manuscript which may be regarded 
as truly representative of the ben Naphtali recension, but the following 
contain copious traces of it. B. Mus. Add. 21161 (Ginsburg 7) has 
parts of the Prophets and Writings, and emanates from the twelfth 
century A.D.; B. Mus. Harley 5720 (Ginsburg 4), preserves traces in 
marginal glosses; likewise portions of a Berlin manuscript, Orient. 
Fol. 1213 ; and the Codex Reuchlinianus. But our safest guide in the 
identification of the recension is a manuscript (now in a fragmentary 
state) by Michael ben Uzziel,’ supported by further Old Cairo Genizah 
fragments and manuscripts of the same class in the Firkowitsch collec- 
tions.” An adequate review of the characteristics of the ben Naphtali 
readings would be a major undertaking, but we may note here that it 
is generally held that the recension is more advanced in punctuation 
and accentuation than is that of ben Asher. In both, however, it is 
obvious that the final stages represent the end of a process of growth 
or emergence of a text-form, each of which has its own individual 
history. There is no support for an hypothesis that the recensions were 
caused by textual corruptions and variations introduced into a parent 
text which was identical with or presupposed an original archetype. 

Having thus outlined the emergence of the ben Asher text-form, we 


* Op. cit., pl. xxxviii. Ibid. p. 114. 3 Op. cit., pp. 247, 267. 

4 Cp. J. Hempel, ‘Chronik’, ZAW 7 NF, 1930, pp. 196 ff. 

5 Cp. Kahle, Biblia Hebraica}, Prolegomena, pp. vi ff.; Mas. d. Westens, i. 
60. The MS. has been edited by L. Lipschiitz, Ben-Ascher-Ben-Naphtali. Der 
Bibeltext der tiberischen Masoreten, 1937. ® Mas. d. Westens, i. 66 ff. 
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are in a position to trace back the MT to its earlier stages, and to 
examine it as it appeared during the period of the ben Asher family 
and when it received the Tiberian vocalization. We are not nearly so 
well supplied with manuscripts of this period, and there are no ex- 
plicit traditions or authoritative pronouncements. Nevertheless all is 
not left to conjecture, and, as our knowledge of the manuscripts of 
the two Firkowitsch collections and the Old Cairo Genizah fragments 
increases, it will be possible to reconstruct the period with a still 
greater degree of probability. 

At the end of the last section we were left with the ben Asher 
manuscripts, with their earliest representative, the Moshe ben Asher 
codex of the Prophets of A.D. 895. It will now be our task to trace 
the various members of this family of Massoretes, and we are fortu- 
nate in possessing records of or references to all its members. In 
an extant manuscript (of which various copies are available)" which 
deals with the shewa, we have a statement to the effect that a certain 
interpretation is supported by members of the ‘Great Synagogue’, 
among whom are mentioned Rabbi Asher, the great Sheikh; Nehemiah, 
his son; Asher (or, according to one copy, Moshe) ben Nehemiah; 
Moshe ben Asher; Aaron ben Moshe, the last link in the chain. There 
were thus five (possibly six) generations of the family. The Bible 
recensions of the last two are the above-mentioned codices of Cairo and 
Aleppo. If we place the Aleppo codex in the early tenth century, the 
Cairo manuscript at its accepted date of 895, and allow thirty years 
for each generation, the first Rabbi Asher, the great Sheikh, would 
belong to c. A.D. 800. Furthermore, the list of ben Asher Massoretes 
to which we have referred contains the names of other Rabbis, and it 
is argued that it provides us with the outstanding personalities of this 
particular school of Tiberian Massoretes in its most flourishing period, 
viz. the eight and ninth centuries A.D. 

This period was also of the greatest importance for the history of 
the MT for another reason, not unconnected with the activities of the 
Tiberian Massoretes but by no means identical with them. It was the 
rise of one of the important movements in the history of Judaism in 
the Middle Ages, viz. the Qaraite. The leaders of the movement were 
known as ba‘alé migra, the Bible scholars par excellence. ‘The history 
of this sect, if for convenience we may call it such, from its origins 
to the present day is most interesting; from all stages we have in- 
stances of conflicting ideals. On the one hand it has always been held 
that its founder, Anan, during the latter part of the eighth century was 


* We indicate the copy which is to be found in Oxford and London: Oxford 
MS. Heb. e. 74, Fols. 59, 60; London, B. Mus. Or. 5554 A, Fol. 29. They 
have been discussed by Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt and Palestine, Oxford, 
1922, pp. 43-9. Cp. Mas. d. Westens, i. 36. 
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inspired to lead the Jews to a more exact study of the Bible; on the 
other hand it has been shown, at least from the time of Saadia Gaon 
in the early tenth century, that Anan was annoyed at the promotion 
of a brother younger than himself to a certain dignity, and that the 
movement was more activated by pique than by any high ideals. We 
have mentioned the forgeries perpetrated by Firkowitsch during the 
last century, connected with the same sect. 

Our present concern with the Qaraites is that three major principles 
are discernible in their treatment of Scripture. (a) They insisted on 
a close scrutiny of the Bible in its transmission, and gave attention 
to its minutiae, largely in opposition to the Talmudic Rabbis and their 
emphasis on the oral tradition and the prestige of the Mishnah and 
Gemara. (b) They formulated and applied most stringently laws of 
grammar and language formation, especially as promulgated and prac- 
tised by Islamic grammarians in their treatment of the Quran. (c) 
Above all, attention was devoted to the correct pronunciation and accen- 
tuation of the Bible, another feature which they had in common with 
contemporary Arabic developments. 

The result of Qaraite activity and precept was the development of 
the Massorah to include details of punctuation. This leads us to outline 
the part played in the history of the MT by the Tiberian Massoretes, 
for it was they who responded to the challenge of the Qaraites. It 
would be incorrect to argue that the Tiberian Massoretes were them- 
selves of this persuasion, though such theories have been held; but it 
is also obvious that their numbers included Qaraites. Other factors 
which might be mentioned as having influenced the Tiberian Masso- 
retes at the beginning of the eighth century are the general developments 
in the grammatical study of Arabicand Syriac. Arabic influence was not 
confined to the Qaraites, for Tiberias was part of an Arabic province, 
and the period with which we deal was the heyday of the study of 
Arabic grammar and Quran recitation.’ Moreover, Qaraite influence 
was not confined to Tiberias, nor even to Palestine, for we shall observe 
that in Babylonia the modifications introduced into the vocalization of 
the Hebrew OT were on a par with those in Palestine. The direct 
bearing of Syriac on the development of Hebrew vocalization at this 
time is exemplified in the introduction of the dagesh lene, which was 
one of the major innovations introduced by the Tiberian Massoretes.’ 

Massoretic vocalization, as is well known, was not invented by the 
Tiberians, for the Tiberian vowel-system displaced three older systems 
of pointing. It is equally erroneous to think of this scheme as simply 


* In some respects it may be maintained that the later history of the MT has 
been influenced by Islam more than by any other movement in indirect contact 
with Hebrew. Cp. J .Hempel in an obituary notice on Kittel, ZDMG, 9 NF, 
1930, p. 82. * Cp. Mas. d. Westens, i. 51. 
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the perpetuation or development of any of the schemes it superseded. 
The Hebrew grammars are quite correct when they refer to its authors 
as the fathers of Hebrew grammar as we know it. Not only did they 
introduce various innovations into the structure of Hebrew vocalization 
by the development of the dagesh and the pointing of the gutturals,’ 
but it was they who first introduced into Hebrew the infra-linear point- 
ing, by applying the vowel-marks immediately below the consonants, 
instead of the supra-linear, with each vowel-mark placed above the 
consonant in the space between it and the following. Still more im- 
portant was the radical change in the principle of vocalization, which 
resulted in rendering the pronunciation and accentuation of the lan- 
guage, to a large extent, quite artificial. 

Was such artificiality inevitable? Hebrew had long since ceased to 
exist as a spoken language and therefore would have lost its inherent 
flexibility. Three or at least two previous systems of vocalization left 
much to be desired by way of accurate guidance in pronunciation.? 
The influence of accurate Arabic reading of the Quran was direct and 
overwhelming; the agitations of the Qaraites were persistent and 
thorough. Apparently then there is a strong likelihood that the Tibe- 
rian Massoretes performed the function of taxidermy to the Hebrew 
language ! 

The problems raised by the pre-Tiberian period of Massoretic 
activity lie beyond the scope of the present survey, but in order to 
indicate the connexion between the Tiberian system and its predeces- 
sors we may mention two instances illustrative of the way the scheme 
was superimposed upon them. The first demonstrates how the Com- 
plex Babylonian scheme was expunged in favour of the Tiberian, as 
exemplified in the well-known codex of the Prophets, the Petersburg 
codex of A.D. 916, one of the oldest extant Hebrew Biblical manuscripts 
of substantial length. This was originally a Babylonian manuscript, 
with a Babylonian Massorah, different in many important respects 
from the Palestinian. But it was worked over to such an extent by 
the Tiberian Massoretes, with their vocalization and Massorah, that 
it no longer ranks as a Babylonian but as a Tiberian manuscript. Our 
second example contains instances of the replacement of the Pales- 
tinian vocalization. In some of the so-called ‘short-hand’ Hebrew 
Bible manuscripts which have the Tiberian pointing, certain cases have 

' It is obvious, however, that the story of the development comes down to 
as late as the ben Asher MSS. B. Mus. Or. 4445 and certain Firkowitsch MSS. 
show that there are variations in these MSS. in the pointing of gutturals, and 
that alongside the use of the dagesh lene point, the aspirate forms of begadkephath 
letters were indicated by a stroke above the consonant. 

* They were, of course, the Palestinian and the two Babylonian schemes. 


The qualification entered above is that the late Complex Babylonian scheme 
was not actually inferior to the Tiberian. 
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been found where the 6 vowel is represented by the old Palestinian 
vowel sign. Again, in an old Christian commentary of the eighth or 
ninth century,’ passages of Hebrew text are supplied with a simplified 
Tiberian vocalization, and scholars argue that this must represent an 
earlier stage of the Tiberian vowel system, and marks the period of 
transition from the Palestinian to the Tiberian vocalization. On the 
other hand it may be argued that the Tiberian vocalization was im- 
posed, as it were, by an official decree, and that all available manu- 
scripts were brought into alinement as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible, as witness the submergence of the Babylonian scheme in the 
Petersburg codex. 

The fact which has been demonstrated in these pages is that an 
examination of the various stages in the history of the transmission of 
the MT shows it to have been a succession of emergent recensions 
until the authoritative acceptance of the ben Asher text, succeeded by 
a series of eclectic, hybrid text creations and adaptations. That was 
one reason why the discussion followed up the main stream of tradi- 
tion, for the presence and emergence of a recension is most clearly 
observed at the end of each major movement. Thus, to reverse our 
process, we have the Palestinian and Simple Babylonian giving way 
to the Tiberian and Complex Babylonian vocalizations respectively. 
In turn the Tiberian, having ousted the Babylonian, emerged in the 
ben Asher recension, which superseded the ben Naphtali. At all the 
intervening stages there were refinements and adaptations. The ben 
Asher text, though officially received by Maimonides, suffered an 
eclipse, and emerged in the hybrid ben Chayim text-form. From 
that time we have mixed textual reconstructions, eclectic in kind and 
frequently based on unreliable Massoretic traditions. BH}, however, 
reintroduces a true Massoretic text. Admittedly the ben Asher text 
incorporated here is not the one and only Massoretic text—this fact has 
been hinted at more than once in the present treatment; nor is the 
MT the only representative of the original Hebrew Bible—that is far 
from the truth, as witness the variants of the ancient versions. In all 
these issues there is a host of unsolved problems to tackle. But the 
ben Asher text is a Massoretic text, the only text as yet published, 
in the strict sense; and since the MT must continue to be the basis 
of our study of the Hebrew Bible, we are well advised to study further 
in the history of this feature of textual criticism.’ 

B. J. ROBERTS 


' Cp. J. Fischer, ‘ Die hebraischen Bibelzitate des Scholastikers Odo’ , Biblica, 
XV, 1934, Pp. 50-93; ‘Einige Proben aus den hebriaischen Bibelzitaten des 
Scholastikers Odo’, Werden und Wesen des A.T. BZ AW, 66, 1936, pp. 198-206. 

2 Cp. H. H. Rowley, Expos. Times, May 1947, p. 220. 
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ORIGEN’S DOCTRINE OF TRADITION 


Tuat which is handed over from one generation of Christian believers 
to the next, the Christian teaching and gospe!, the method by which 
it is handed over, and the sources from which it is derived, and its 
authoritative guardians and interpreters, in a word, Christian tradi- 
tion in its widest sense, forms a subject which ought to be the con- 
cern of all scholars of theology. One would moreover expect those who 
had made a special study of Origen, one of the most able, influential, 
and voluminous of the Fathers of the Church, to pay particular 
attention to his doctrine of tradition. But in fact few of those who, 
in recent years, have written upon Origen‘ have dealt with his doc- 
trine more than incidentally, as a subordinate part of their exposi- 
tion of what they considered his more important doctrines, such as 
the relation of the Son to the Father, or the origin and destiny of the 
soul, or the allegorization of the Bible. Those who have given special 
attention to his doctrine of tradition (such as Prat and Migne) have 
sometimes not sufficiently examined their sources. One notable ex- 
ception to this rule is Dr. Prestige who in his Fathers and Heretics has 
included a valuable essay on the doctrine of tradition in the Fathers 
generally, and later in the book has attempted very sketchily to ex- 
emplify his general conclusions from Origen’s works. This article is 
simply an endeavour to work out in greater detail than Dr. Prestige 
was able to afford Origen’s doctrine of tradition, taking Prestige’s 
conclusions about the doctrine in the Fathers in general as a convenient 
starting-point. 

The Fathers, says Dr. Prestige in the first chapter of his book (p. 6), 
spoke of two sorts of tradition. In one sense of the word they meant 
‘an accretion, enlargement, confirmation of the faith’, which ‘is to be 
expected and welcomed in the process of transmitting Christian truth’, 
‘the accumulating wisdom of philosophically grounded Christianity’ ; 
this the Fathers called d:8acxadia. The other type of tradition they 
called mapadoo1s. This was the faith handed down from Christ to 
the Apostles and from them to the Church for it to keep (p. 13), and 
‘for most practical purposes the tradition is enshrined in the Bible’ 
(p. 26). But in cases of dispute or ambiguity in the Bible itself, appeal 
is made to tradition as enshrined in Christian institutions and witnessed 


"e.g. G. W. Butterworth, Preface and Introduction to his translation of 
Origen’s Concerning First Principles; G. L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics; 
R. B. Tollinton, Essay prefixed to Selections from the Commentaries and Homilies 
of Origen; B. F. Westcott, article ‘Origen’ in D.C.B.; C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria; W. R. Inge, article ‘Origen’, Encyc. Religion and 
Ethics; F. Prat, Origéne, le Théologien et l’exégéte; E. de Faye, Origéne, sa vie, 
son ceuvre, sa pensée (3 vols.) ; P. Koetschau, Introduction to his edition of 
Against Celsus; J.-P. Migne, Editor’s Preface to Origen, vol. ii. 

XLIX Cc 
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to in the Christian cultus, and as always held in the Church. It should 
be interesting, and even valuable, to see how far Origen’s views on 
tradition correspond to these. 

But before we approach this task we must issue a warning. The 
Latin translators of Origen’s works will have to be used very sparingly 
in evidence because it is clear that both Rufinus and Jerome, the 
chief ancient translators of Origen’s works, altered the sense of Origen’s 
words when they thought fit; and we have definite evidence that they 
both did so in cases where his words referred to tradition. In his 
Preface to his translation of Origen’s Concerning First Principles, Rufinus 
expressly tells us that he omitted or altered to suit the orthodox rule 
of faith various passages in Origen’s works on the grounds that they 
were later interpolations by heretical and malevolent persons.’ He 
claims that he is in this practice only following the example of St. 
Jerome in his translations of Origen. That Rufinus applied this policy 
of alteration in order to make Origen appear to have more respect for 
the tradition of the Church than his original text justified is clear from 
a later passage in his translation of Concerning First Principles* where 
Origen has wore xara todro with no reference whatever to the Church’s 
rule of faith; Rufinus translates this ‘ex quo magis convenit regulae 
pietatis’. Later still in the same work a Greek fragment enables us 
to observe that Rufinus omits a particularly daring speculation by 
Origen suggesting that Christ is crucified still in the heavenly places, 
and begins the next paragraph: ‘ Verum in his omnibus sufficiat nobis 
sensum nostrum regulae pietatis aptare et ita sentire, &c.’> The Greek 
fragment stops before the next paragraph begins, but we may shrewdly 
suspect that this is another example of an insertion by Rufinus of a 
reference to the Church’s tradition. Again, Dr. J. E. L. Oulton in an 
article on ‘ Rufinus’ Translation of the Church History of Eusebius’* 
has pointed out how, in his summary of Origen’s Letter to Africanus 
about the History of Susanna, Rufinus described Origen as saying 
‘that that alone should be deemed true in the divine Scriptures which 
the seventy interpreters had translated, since it had been confirmed 
by apostolic authority’; but in fact what Origen wrote was mpds tadra 
Sé oxdme: ei ut) Kaddv pepvicba Tod od perabjces Spra aiwma a 
éatnoav oi mporepoi cov. Rufinus’ claim that Jerome carried out 
similar alterations of Origen’s text can be verified by references to 
Jerome’s translation of Origen’s Commentary on Matthew, for the first 
part of which the Greek text survives. In one passage here Origen 


* Con. First P. (ed. P. Koetschau, Leipzig, 1913), Rufinus’ Preface 2, 3; 
compare his equally candid admission in his Preface to his translation of 
Origen’s Comm. on Romans. 

* Op. cit. iii. 1-23 (Migne, 21). 3 Op. cit. iv. 3-13, 14. 

4 ¥.T.S., Vol. XXX, No. 118 (for Jan. 1929), p. 164. 
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belittles the ‘doctrine of the resurrection of the dead as it is believed 
in the Church’. Jerome’s translation significantly omits this passage." 
The discovery that both Rufinus and Jerome are capable of altering 
Origen’s references to tradition in the interests of their orthodoxy 
does not mean that we can entirely ignore the Latin translations of 
Origen as sources for our inquiry. It does mean that we must take 
his works extant in Greek as our primary authorities, and realize that 
any reference to tradition in a translation by Rufinus or Jerome may 
very well have been touched up or even interpolated by the translator. 

With this caution in mind, let us return to Prestige’s two forms of 
tradition, wapddoas and ddacxaXia. In all the works and fragments 
of Origen that survive in Greek, the word mapdSoors occurs 44 times; 
30 instances of it signify Rabbinic or Jewish tradition, and 6 mean 
traditions independent of the Bible connected with the Christian faith; 
1 instance may refer to the Bible, and 7 occurrences have meanings 
quite irrelevant to our inquiry. Origen never uses the phrase ‘ aposto- 
lic’ nor ‘ecclesiastical’ wapadocrs. His instances of tradition outside 
the Bible are small and comparatively unimportant pieces of informa- 
tion, such as that ‘the brothers of Jesus’ were sons of Joseph by another 
wife,’ or details concerning the death of John bar-Zebedee and the 
exile of the other John in Patmos.} Twice, indeed, Origen quotes a 
saying of our Lord not found in the N.T.,* and once a saying which 
he calls apostolic but which is not in the N.T.;5 but he does not call 
any of these a mwapddoars. Some of these traditions, whether called 
mapaddcers or not, are probably intelligent guesses,° and some perhaps 
derived from popular legend or gossip.’ The one occasion where 
mapadoas probably means the Bible is in a comment on Ps. i, ver. 5, 
where his phrase ryv trav apyaiwy mapddoow apparently means the 
Scriptural doctrine of the resurrection of the body. But this instance 
is not, of course, sufficient to prove against the testimony of the others 
that Origen uses the word wapddoars to express the sense of tradition 
which, in Dr. Prestige’s account, attaches to it in the Fathers generally. 
In fact, as | have shown, Origen quite demonstrably does not so use 
it. If further proof is needed, it is supplied by a passage in Against 
Celsus (ii. 13), which runs: ‘For [the enemies of Christianity] surely 
will not assert that those who knew Jesus and heard Him handed 


* Comm. on Matt. xvii. 9; cf. pt. ii, 46, where the survival of a Greek frag- 
ment enables us to see how much Jerome has elaborated upon Origen’s reference 
to the Church’s rule of faith. 

* Comm. on Matt. x. 17. 3 Ibid. xvi. 6. 

* Con. Prayer, ii. 2 (repeated in Comm. on Ps. iv. 4 and referred to Against 
C. vii. 44) and Hom. on Numbers, xxiii. 4. 

5 Hom. on Leviticus, x. 2. ® Cf. Hom. on Genesis, xiv. 3. 

7 Cf. Against C. i. 51; ii. 62, 68; Hom. on Jeremiah, xx. 8. 

* Migne, Origen, ii. 1092 et seq. 
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down the teaching of the gospels without committing it to writing’ 
(xwpis ypadis tiv Tav edayyeAiwv mapadedwxévar SidacKadiav). Ac- 
cording to Prestige’s theory this should have been Sed:5axévar wapa- 
doar. 

But this instance, with its strong suggestion that what the first 
disciples (to use Dr. Prestige’s term) ‘traditioned’ was to be found in 
the Bible, serves to illustrate the fact that Origen does derive the sort 
of tradition to which Dr. Prestige gives the name wapadoas from the 
Bible, though he does not call it rapadoars.' That he looks for tradi- 
tion in this primary sense nowhere outside the Bible is clear from 
almost every passage of his works.* He quotes no other source of 
doctrine except the Scriptures or documents which were held to be 
inspired by at least parts of the Church. Here he is entirely at one 
with the other Fathers quoted by Dr. Prestige. 

That his sole source of primary doctrinal teaching is the Bible 
applies even to Origen’s conception of secret tradition. At first sight 
this statement seems highly unlikely and even contradictory, because 
it is clear that on the one hand Origen believed that our Lord and 
His Apostles gave special secret doctrines to various people, some of 
which at least were never written down; and on the other hand he 
says repeatedly that there is secret teaching available in the Church of 
his day for those who are spiritually and intellectually fit to receive it. 
The conclusion seems ready that he believed in a continuous unwritten 
tradition deriving from our Lord. But in fact a close examination of 
his words compels us to discard this conclusion. Certainly his refer- 
ences to a tradition of secret teaching given by our Lord and His 
Apostles are frequent. Writing in Against Celsus} of the disciples, he 
says dp@vres 5¢€ raira [viz. the doctrine of the Atonement] oi rod 
*Inootd pabnrai Kai ddAa tovTwv mAciova & eixds adtovs ev amoppyiTw 
amo Tob *Incot pepabnxévar; and later in the same work he says that 
John xvi. 12, 13, ‘Il have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now, &c.’, meant that Christ after His Passion and 
Resurrection taught His disciples the allegorization of the old law 
(Against Celsus, ii. 2). Again, in his Homilies on Foshua (xxiii. 4), he 
speaks of the unspeakable mysteries which Paul learnt when he was 
caught up to Heaven, and suggests that though he could not disclose 
them to ordinary men, ‘perhaps he used to tell them to those who do 
not walk according to man. He used to tell them to Timothy, he used 
to tell them to Luke and to the other disciples whom he knew to be 


* He does, however, frequently use the verb zapad:déva: in connexion with 
it, as in the instance quoted above; cf. Against C. iii. 17; Comm. on Matt. xiii. 
1, &c. 

2 Cf. especially Con. First P. i, Origen’s Preface 3 and 10; Comm. on Matt., 
pt. ii, 47; Hom. on Numbers, ix. 1. 3 i. 31. 
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fit to receive unspeakable mysteries.’* Two examples of what Origen 
imagined to be the content of this secret teaching we have already 
seen, the doctrine of the Atonement and the allegorization of the law. 
Other examples are the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls,’ some 
points of soteriology and some of Christology, knowledge about angels 
(fallen and unfallen), and about the differences of souls, the origin 
and nature of the world, and the origin and extent of evil.3 

The word eixdés, however, which occurs in two of the passages 
already referred to (Against Celsus, i. 3 and Concerning Prayer, ii. 5), 
suggests that in attributing a secret tradition to Christ and His Apostles 
Origen was not relying on any continuous delivery of that tradition in 
the Church, but on his own speculation. In fact, this conclusion is 
inescapable, because on several occasions Origen makes it clear that 
the secret doctrines of his own day and his own school are to be found 
in the Bible, and never at any point does he even surmise that they 
are to be found in any other source. In Against Celsus (iv. 8, 9) he 
says that ‘there are certain secret and inexplicable systems and logical 
trains of argument about the dispensation of different destinies to 
different souls’, to be derived only by the really intellectual Christian 
from such passages as Deut. xxii. 8, 9; and for these and similar 
doctrines, ‘the educated man will need to calculate the principles of 
the doctrine by various sorts of explanations, both from the inspired 
writings and from the logical developement of the principles themselves’ 
(ras €v tois Adyous axoAovbias). In his Commentary on Romans (v. 2) 
he suggests that ‘though the Apostle Paul as a wise steward of the 
word of God wished these doctrines to be secret and hidden in his 
letters, still he did put them in’, and ‘he who is instructed in the law 
of the Lord knows how to understand a dark saying and the words of 
the wise and riddles’; and he is here almost certainly referring to his 
own special doctrines of the salvation of all men and of the pre-existence 
of souls.* The only conclusion which will fit all these facts is that 
Origen believed that the intellectual Christians of his day were intended 
to derive from their study of the Bible a number of secret doctrines 
beyond the understanding of the average believer (and in fact identical 


' For similar statements see Against C. iii. 37, 58; vi. 6; Comm. on Matt. 
xii. 17; xiv. 12; Con. Prayer, ii. 5. 

* Against C. v. 29; Comm. on John, vi. 12, 13; Comm. on Matt. xv. 34. 

3 Con. First P. iv. 2, 7; this Origen calls d:5acxadia, and Prestige (Fathers 
and Heretics, p. 120) apparently wants to identify it with his secondary form 
of tradition, and make it equivalent to the creed of Origen’s day. But a close 
examination of the passage (which Dr. Prestige can hardly have made) makes 
this view impossible. These are the articles of Origen’s esoteric teaching, not 
of the Church’s diSacxadia. He calls them in the same passage trav azroppyrwv 
pvornpiwv. 

4 For similar passages see his Comm. on Romans, vi. 8 and x. 43. 
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with the speculations of Origen himself and his school of thought), 
and that he assumed that Christ and His Apostles had taught such 
doctrines privately to their more intelligent disciples as Origen was 
teaching them to his; but that there is no evidence that any continuity 
of delivery in the Church existed between such alleged secret teaching 
by Christ and His Apostles on the one hand and Origen’s secret 
teaching on the other, nor even that Origen believed such continuity 
to exist. 

An investigation of the occurrences of the word d:dacKxadia in 
Origen is not much more rewarding than that of the word zapadoars, 
and serves to bring us to much the same conclusion, namely, that in 
the narrowly philological field Origen does not very obviously bear 
out Dr. Prestige’s conclusions about the meaning which the Fathers’ 
attached to the word. A:dacxadia occurs 210 times in Origen; 46 
instances are quite irrelevant to our study ; 102 instances refer to the 
teaching of our Lord, and 12 to that of evangelists, Apostles, or 
disciples ; in 2 cases it means the teaching of the Bible generally, 
in 6 that of the law or the O.T., and in 31 that of Christianity or of 
God, so generally as to be of no use in our inquiry. In 4 instances 
it signifies the teaching of Christianity in particular relation to those 
outside the Church, and in 7 explicitly the teaching of the Church. 
But once more, where Origen does not clearly support the Fathers 
generally in the word which he uses for tradition, he does so in his 
conception of that tradition. For he leaves us in no doubt that the 
primary doctrinal tradition (which is to be found only in the Bible) 
is the tradition of the Church, and that the Church alone has the 
right to interpret that tradition through its instruction. As has been 
said, he does refer’ to this function of the Church as éxxAnovaorix? 
SSacxaXia or as byins d:dacKxaXia,* or as Karnynots exkAnovaoTiKh Kai 
diSackxaXia,? or as éxxAnowaoriKh yvwpn Kai didacKxadia.t He also 
refers to the Church’s BovAnya,' to the Church’s xypvypa,” and to the 
éxxAnovaorixds Adyos.’? On one occasion, however, he explicitly 
belittles the Church’s teaching; in his Commentary on Matthew (xi. 
15) he says: ‘And even that which is thought to be ecclesiastical 
teaching [€xxAnovaorixy diSacxaXia], if it becomes servile on the 
score of flattery, or as an excuse for greed, or when someone is seeking 
glory from men on account of his teaching, does not carry any weight 
with those who are placed by God in the Church as first apostles, 
then prophets, and thirdly teachers.’* This tendency to suggest that 


* Comm. on Matt. x. 12. * Hom. on Jeremiah, v. 4. 
3 Comm. on Matt. xv. 7. 

4 Comm. on Ps. v. 7; cf. Comm. on Ps. x\viii. 12. 5 Against C, v. 22. 
6 Con. First P., Origen’s Preface, 10; iii. 1, 1. 

7 Comm. on Matt. xii. 23; xiii. 2. 

® Cf. Comm. on Matt. xvii. 29, a passage already referred to. 
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the real judgement of the Church should be left to its intellectual 


élite appears also in his references to 6 éxxAnovaorixds, who is some- 
times the average churchman truly representing the mind of the 
Church,’ but sometimes the average churchman who had better leave 
the interpretation of Scripture to the professors.* Similarly, though 
he does clearly claim that the Church alone has the right to interpret 
Scripture,’ he tends to identify this interpretation with the allegoriza- 
tion of Scripture, and to claim that this allegorization was handed 
down as the true method of interpretation by the Apostles.‘ It is clear, 
of course, that his only source for this belief (or rather, speculation) 
is the Bible itself. 

One more word used by Origen in this connexion must be noted, 
and that is kavwv. In Origen this always means ‘rule of faith’ and 
never ‘canon of Scripture’. Indeed, according to H. Oppel, who 
has written a monograph upon the word,’ xavwv does not occur 
meaning ‘the list of the writings acknowledged by the Church as 
documents of the divine revelation’ until we reach Athanasius.’ In 
one passage Origen, characteristically, uses xavwv as ‘ the rule of faith 
prevalent among the majority of the Church’ which the man who is 
perfect and holy can transcend.’ Elsewhere he links this xavwv with 
the Apostles, claiming that he himself in using allegory holds fast to 
Tob Kavovos tis ’Inaot Xpiorod cata d:adox7v THv arroardAwv odpaviov 
éexxAnoias.® A Greek fragment of the Commentary on Matthew (pt. ii, 
46) speaks of 6 pév &€w ris wictews Kai Tod Tis éexxAnoias Kavovos 
Kai tis ypadys, where of course no reference to the canon of Scripture 
can be intended. And in a long passage in the Homilies on Feremiah 
(v. 14) he equates rov Adyov tov tis éxxAnoias, Tov exKAnovacTiKOV 
kavova, and riv mpdbeow tijs tyods didacKxaXias. It is remarkable 
that in the whole of his Letter to Africanus, which is entirely devoted 
to discussing the canonicity of the History of Susanna, he does not 
use the word xavwy once. 

Indeed Origen’s attitude to what was later known as the ‘canon’ 
of the N.T. is significant of his whole view of the tradition of the 
Church. For him there is no official imposition of canonicity. The 


* e.g. Hom. on Luke, xvi (on Luke ii. 34). 

* e.g. Fragment on Exodus, xx. 5, 6. 

3 Comm. on Matt. xvii. 35; Hom. IV on Ps. xxxvii, 1. 

*Cf. Hom. on Exodus, v. 1; Hom. on Leviticus, v. 5; Hom. on Numbers, 
xxvii. 2; Hom. on Genesis, vi. 3; Hom. on Joshua, xv. 1. 

5 *KANQN, Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes und seiner lateinischen 
Entsprechungen (Regula-Norma)’, published in Philologus, Supplement-band 
xxx, Heft 4, Leipzig, 1937. 

® Op. cit., pp. 70 and 71, where he derives his information from Zahn’s 
Grundriss der Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 

7 Comm. on John, xiii. 16. 8 Con. First P. iv. 2, 2. 
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only point where he approaches this conception is in his conviction 
that there can be only four gospels (though he is not nearly as 
emphatic upon the subject as the earlier Irenaeus). IJToAAoi €beAncav 
yparbat, he says," GAA’ of Sdxypor tpamelira od mdvra avéxpwav, adda 
Ta téscapa povov e€eAdéavro. Then after mentioning five rejected 
gospels he adds ra 5¢ réscapa pdva mpoxpiver 7) Geod éxxAnoia.* One 
would very much like to know whom exactly Origen imagined ‘ the 
experienced money-changers’ to be; one suspects (as one always 
suspects with Origen) that they would turn out to be the intellectual 
élite. In all other references in Greek (for in this point the Latin 
translators come within the circle of suspicion) Origen preserves 
a very open mind, and makes the general judgement of the whole 
Church his only criterion for deciding the genuineness of writings, 
fully admitting its inconclusiveness.’ In his Commentary on Fohn (xiii. 
17), he divides the books claiming to be inspired into yv7javov, vd8ov, 
and puxrov, and puts the ‘Gospel of Peter’ into the last class, without 
decisively rejecting it as spurious ; and in his Commentary on Matthew 
(x. 17) he seems inclined to believe a tradition which he finds in the 
same gospel (and also in the ‘Book of James’). In a fragment of 
the Commentary on John (No. 107, ed. Brooke) he discusses the 
authenticity of several books, and his verdict on 2 Peter, 2 John, and 
3 John is dudiBdAderar. His most characteristic phrase for describing 
books as what we would now call ‘canonical’ is ai depopevar ev rais 
exxAncias Tod Veod ypadai,’ or kata Ta avavtippnta tav avadepo- 
pévewv BiBrAiwv Oeorvedorwv 5 (though this is in the context applied to 
the O.T. canon). His attitude to the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas makes 
an interesting study. Five times he refers to it without commenting 
on its inspiration (and therefore presumably supposing it to be in- 
spired).© In his Concerning First Principles, however, he does in one 
place admit (iv. 2, 4) that it is 7é brd rwwv Katadpovouvpévw BiPrAiw, 
but he is himself obviously not among these despisers. In his Homilies 
on Luke, xxv (on Luke xii. 59) he is still very sure of its inspiration, 
for, having quoted an apocryphal work which he knows may be 

* Hom. on Luke, i (on Luke i. 1-4). 

? Cf. the words pafaw zepi trav recodpwv edayycAaw & Kai pdva dvavrippyta éotw 
év 7H br6 Tov ovpavov éxxAnaia tod Geo, Comm. on Matt. i, quoted by Eus. H.E. 
vi. 25. 

3 This is not intended as an exhaustive account of the apocryphal books 
which Origen quotes (such as can be found in M. R. James’s The Apocryphal 


Gospels), but as an estimate of Origen’s attitude towards what was later known 
as the N.T. canon. 


4 Against C. vi. 20; cf. Comm. on John, xix. 23, ws év rH depopévg "laxwBod 
é€moroAn. 

5 Comm. on Ps. iv. 2. 

® Con. First P. i. 3,3; iii. 3,4; Hom. on Foshua, x. 1; Comm. on Ezekiel, xiii. 
3; Fragment of Hosea (Philocalia viii. 3). 
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disputed, he adds that if this work offends anybody he can find the 
same doctrine in Hermas’ ‘Shepherd’, as if it were a much more 
widely acknowledged source. In his Commentary on Romans he calls 
it (x. 31) ‘a work which seems to me very useful, and, as I believe, 
divinely inspired’. But in his Commentary on Matthew he describes 
it as ‘a document in circulation among the churches, but not allowed 
by all to be inspired’ (xiv. 23), and says of it later in the same work 
‘si cui placeat etiam illum legere librum’.' It is not perhaps fanciful 
to trace in Origen a growing caution in his references to the ‘Shepherd’. 
Concerning First Principles is an early work and betrays perhaps some- 
thing of the dogmatic quality of a young mind. The Commentary on 
Matthew was certainly written much later, though it is difficult to 
date the order of composition of the other works in which he refers 
to the book. A similar cooling of his approval can perhaps be traced 
in his references to the ‘Acts of Paul’. In Concerning First Principles 
(i. 1, 3) he quotes this book with evident belief in its genuineness ; 
but in his Commentary on Fohn, xx. 12 (written when he had left 
Alexandria for Caesarea, several years later) his verdict on the book 
becomes, ‘if anybody likes to admit them’. He uses an almost 
identical phrase with this last one twice of the ‘Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ’.* On the other hand, he apparently accepted the ‘ Epistle 
of Barnabas’ as genuine without question, for he quotes from it twice 
without comment on its inspiration, once in one of his earliest works 
(Concerning First Principles, iii. 4, 7) and once in one of his latest 
(Against Celsus, i. 63).3 

His attitude to the Epistle to the Hebrews is the most revealing of 
all for a study of his views on canonicity. In the vast majority of his 
references to the book he assumes without question that it was written 
by St. Paul. Once he admits the possibility of its not being written 
by Paul (though he tells us that he himself believes in the Pauline 
authorship),* and once, in a well-known fragment of his Homilies on 
Hebrews preserved by Eusebius, he discusses the whole question 
fully.’ After discussing the book’s style and contents and concluding 
that the style is un-Pauline but the ideas in the book are quite as 
magnificent as Paul’s, he goes on: 

‘If I were to give my opinion I would say that the ideas are 

those of the Apostle, but the style and composition are due to 

someone who is recalling the words of the Apostle and writing, so 

to speak, a commentary upon what was said by his teacher. If 


* Pt. ii, 69; there is no particular reason to suspect the translator here. Cf. 
Hom. on Numbers, viii. 1, where a very similar phrase is applied to the book. 

* Comm. on John, ii. 2; Hom. on Jeremiah, xv. 4. 

3In this passage he certainly would have disowned it had he thought its 
genuineness suspect, for Celsus had apparently referred to it. 

4 Comm. on Matt., pt. ii. 28. 5 Eusebius, H.E. vi. 25. 
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therefore any church possesses the letter on the grounds that it is 

by Paul, let it give its approval to the letter even on the grounds 

that it is Paul’s, for the men of old did not hand it down to us as 

Paul’s for nothing. As for who wrote the Letter, God knows the 

truth. The story which has reached us says, following some 

authorities, that Clement who was bishop of Rome wrote the 

Letter ; but, following others, Luke who wrote the gospel and Acts.’ 

This frank statement makes perfectly clear what we might infer 
from Origen’s references to other works whose genuineness was dis- 
puted, that the question of authorship was not the only test, in his 
eyes, of a book’s genuineness. In this case the Epistle’s vorpara 
Bavpdova commend it to him, and it is likely that this too was true of 
Hermas’ ‘Shepherd’. Secondly, the tradition current in the Church 
concerning a book was something which, in Origen’s view, should be 
given its true weight, but was not by any means decisive. Thirdly, 
the final standard of judgement in this matter was the fluctuating and 
indefinite one of the use of any book in question in the Church of 
Origen’s day, and Origen was content to leave it so without betraying 
any signs of wanting an official list of books of the N.T. canon. 

One more possible source of tradition in Origen must be noted, 
and that is tradition as enshrined in Christian institutions and as 
witnessed to in the Christian cultus (see Fathers and Heretics, pp. 31 
and 32). Does Origen recognize this type of tradition? His references 
to Christian institutions in his works are not very frequent, and to 
the Christian cultus surprisingly rare. In many cases where he does 
mention them it is obvious that he presumes them to derive from 
rules to be found in the Bible. For instance, in his little work Con- 
cerning Prayer, he takes all his examples of prayer from the Bible 
and bases his rules for private prayer and his suggestions for its 
order entirely on the Bible.’ Again, in his Commentary on Romans he 
calls the necessity of Baptism ecclesiastica regula and speaks of the 
holy kiss being ‘handed down as the Church’s custom’,’ but it is 
clear that to him the Church’s authority was in the first case John 
iii. 5 and in the second Rom. xvi. 16. In spite of this, however, we 
do find in a few passages an undoubted recognition of Christian in- 
stitutions and the Christian cultus as a source of authoritative tradition. 
For instance, in his Commentary on Romans (v. 8, 9) he clearly 
recognizes infant baptism as a tradition given to the Church by the 
Apostles, and he does not try to find Scriptural authority for it; 
similarly in his Homilies on Isaiah (vi. 3) he argues that our Lord’s 
command to the disciples to wash one another’s feet could not have 
been intended literally because nobody in the Church obeys it literally, 
which constitutes something of an appeal to ecclesiastical tradition. 


* See Con. Prayer, xv. 1; xxxiii. 1. 2 Comm. on Romans, ii. 7; X. 37. 
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The clearest reference is in his Homilies on Numbers (v. 1), where he 
says that most of those who observe many customs of the Church, 
such as turning to the East for prayer, kneeling to pray, the manner 
of celebrating the Eucharist, or the words, actions, questions, and 
replies in baptism, do not know the reason for them. But the people 
do them all the same, ‘ according to the way in which they have been 
handed down and entrusted by the Great High Priest and his Sons’ 
(which probably means Christ and His bishops). He goes on to say 
that there are of course some people who know the reason for these 
things, and he is here almost certainly referring to the intellectual 
élite who would be capable of giving the true allegorical meaning of 
such customs. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that while 
Origen recognized an authoritative tradition derived from Christian 
institutions and the Christian cultus, his knowledge of the origins of 
both was so uncertain that we cannot put much confidence in such 
a tradition ; and the examples given here can readily be seen to con- 
firm this suspicion. 

We may then sum up Origen’s doctrine of tradition by saying that 
to Origen the Bible is the tradition of the Church. In practice he 
makes no distinction between the two; but he is quite clear that it is 
the tradition of the Church, and the Church alone has the right to 
determine what is its tradition and to interpret that tradition. There 
are, as we have seen, exceptions to this rule, but they are not very 
significant. Perhaps the most important modification of it is that 
Origen is always inclined to identify the Church’s interpretation of 
its tradition with the speculations of his own particular highly in- 
tellectual and rationalizing school of thought. The question of what 
precisely are the organs whereby the Church determines and inter- 
prets tradition he is content to leave almost unanswered, and the 
limits of that tradition were in his conception only loosely defined. 
His essentially speculative mind was always ready to leap over the 
boundaries set by the list of inspired books and the articles of a creed 
which the Church of his day was in process of forming. 

R. P. C. HANSON 


THE FALL OF EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH 


Tue student of the ecclesiastical history of the fourth century who 
consults the standard authorities on the question of the date of the 
deposition of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, is faced at once by what 
appears, in view of the complex nature of the evidence, to be a re- 
markable degree of unanimity. The majority of historians’ have 


*H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (2nd ed., 1900), p. 77; L. Duchesne, 
Histoire ancienne de I’ Eglise, ii (1907), p. 165; B. J. Kidd, A History of the 
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stated quite firmly that Eustathius was deposed in A.D. 330 at the 
Synod of Antioch, a victim to the imperial reaction away from the sup- 
port of the Alexandrian party at Nicaea which resulted from the re- 
turn from exile of Eusebius of Nicomedia. Eustathius had been one of 
the more violent opponents of the Eusebian party, and on the return 
of the leader of the opposition he was one of the first to go. The 
purpose of this discussion is to challenge this widely accepted dating, 
and to advocate that originally proposed by Eduard Schwartz by 
adding to his argument a number of further considerations. The 
accepted date is, in fact, probably wrong by four years. The evidence 
is as follows. 

According to Theodoret (H.E. 1. 21) after Eusebius of Nicomedia 
had tyrannically seized the control of Constantinople, he pretended a 
desire to inspect the new buildings at Jerusalem; on his visit he was 
accompanied by Theognis of Nicaea, and when passing through 
Antioch they politely paid their respects to Eustathius who received 
them with equal courtesy. At Jerusalem they met with Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Aetius of Lydda, Theodotus of 
Laodicea, and other Arians, and there plotted to overthrow Eustathius. 
On their return to Antioch they bribed a prostitute to say that 
Eustathius was the father of her child, and on this charge, in spite of 
the absence of any other evidence, Eustathius was condemned as an 
adulterer. Soon afterwards the woman was attacked by a serious 
disease, and in her sickness confessed that she had been bribed, and 
that the real father of her child was a coppersmith named Eustathius. 

This story does not appear to be worth much. At any rate, it is 
suspicious that Eusebius is said to be Bishop of Constantinople at 
this time. And the story of a prostitute accusing the holy man of God 
of being the father of her child is a well-worn theme in hagiography." 
It looks very much as though what we have in Theodoret is an ordinary 
hagiographical legend moulded in the Eustathian tradition at Antioch. 
That alone, apart from Theodoret’s deficiency in critical sense, should 
suffice to throw at least some doubt on his reliability here. 

A more serious contribution to our knowledge is made by Socrates 
(1. 24) who quotes from the Panegyric on Eusebius of Emesa by 
George of Laodicea, datable during the fifties of the fourth century, 
to the effect that Eustathius was deposed on the charge of Sabellianism, 
his accuser being Cyrus of Beroea. Socrates, it is true, does not think 
Church to A.D. 461, i1 (1922), p. §5; G. Bardy in Revue des sciences religieuses, 
viii (1928), p. 528, and in Fliche et Martin, Histoire de I’ Eglise, iii (1936), 
p. 102; F. Cavallera, Le Schisme d’ Antioche (1905), pp. 57-8; A. Jiilicher in 
Pauly-Wissowa vi. 1448; O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 
iii (2nd ed., 1921), p. 445. 


' Cf. Palladius, Hist. Laus. 70 (ed. Butler, p. 165f.); Evagrius Scholasticus, 
H.E. 4. 34. 
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this was the real reason, and doubts whether George of Laodicea is 
right, since according to the same authority Cyrus himself was later 
deposed on the charge of Sabellianism—‘and how, if Cyrus held 
Sabellian opinions, could he accuse Eustathius of Sabellianism ?’ 
Socrates refers to others who gave different explanations of his down- 
fall (8: dAAas od« ayabas aitias), but says that these other authorities 
have not specified clearly what the reasons were. 

Sozomen (2. 19) says that, although the ostensible charge against 
Eustathius was that he had brought discredit upon the priesthood by 
unholy deeds, the popular report was that he fell simply because he 
had attacked the Eusebian party. The rest of his account follows 
Socrates. Philostorgius (2. 7) has little to add; he thinks Eustathius 
was deposed at a large council at Nicomedia, and was exiled to the 
West on the ground of sexual immorality. 

When we come to the contemporary evidence, the story is rather 
different. The fundamental passage is that of Athanasius, Historia 
Arianorum 4: ‘A certain Eustathius was bishop of Antioch; he was a 
confessor and held the orthodox faith. Because he was very zealous 
for the truth, and detested the Arian heresy, and would not receive 
those who held Arian opinions, an attack on him was made to the 
emperor Constantine, and the pretext was invented that he had insulted 
the emperor’s mother.’ Even if it be admitted that in the Historia 
Arianorum Athanasius is inclined to be less in touch with historical 
fact than usual, there is no reason to question this evidence, which 
shows no signs of legend, particularly since it is coherent with certain 
other indications. 

The only other contemporary evidence is that of Eusebius, Vita 
Constantini 3. 59-62, where we learn that the peace of the church 
was suddenly disturbed by serious tumults and riots at Antioch in 
which the members of the church were so sharply divided that there 
were bitter street-fights, and Constantine had to send a count with 
military forces to restore law and order in the city. The riots appear 
to have been caused by party strife about the bishopric. In what 
follows Eusebius quotes Constantine’s letter to the people of Antioch 
(60) in which he deprecates their desire to have Eusebius translated 
from Caesarea to be their bishop, the emperor’s letter to himself (61) 
approving of his decision to keep to the canon of the church and not 
to accept translation, and his letter to the Synod of Antioch (62) in 
which Constantine notices their expressed desire to appoint Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and suggests as alternative persons either Euphronius, 
the Cappadocian presbyter, or George. Constantine expressly directs 
Eusebius to be present at the synod in person. Of the date of these 
letters and events Eusebius’ rhetoric gives no hint. It would be 
natural to suppose that the riots occurred upon the deposition of 
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Eustathius; but from the letter of Constantine to the Synod of Antioch 
it appears that the bishop appointed as Eustathius’ successor was 
Euphronius. The episcopal list for the see of Antioch at this time 
varies in the different authorities, but the most probable view is that 
between Eustathius and Euphronius there were two bishops, Paulinus, 
who was translated from Tyre, and Eulalius, both of whom occupied 
the episcopal throne only for a short time. Eusebius says expressly 
that Paulinus of Tyre became Bishop of Antioch (contra Marcellum 
I. 4. 2), and according to Philostorgius he held the see for six months 
(3.15). Eulalius again only survived for a short time (Theodoret 1.22. 1) 
before he was succeeded by Euphronius.' There is therefore an 
interval of about a year or more between the council which deposed 
Eustathius and that which appointed Euphronius. Cavallera argued 
on this ground that the riots could not have been caused by the fall 
' of Eustathius, but were the result of ‘la brigue de plusieurs compéti- 
teurs’. But this is hardly probable,* and ignores the hint given by 
Eusebius himself that he has considerably abbreviated the story,’ and 
has passed over many disagreeable and unpleasant facts and the corre- 
spondence which followed after the riots and before his own nomination 
to the see of Antioch. 

So much for the direct evidence. It is familiar enough, and has 
been restated here in order to clear the ground. What is of particular 
importance is the fact that it is only the fifth-century evidence which 
gives a basis for a date about 330 by putting the fall of Eustathius 
after the return from exile of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis 
of Nicaea. The contemporary evidence of Athanasius and Eusebius 
has nothing to say about times or seasons, and offers no cogent reason 
why the fall of Eustathius should not have occurred before the return 
of Eusebius and Theognis.* 

That Eustathius fell even before the restoration of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia was regarded as a possibility by Schwartz, who argued as 
follows.’ According to Eusebius (c. Marc. 1. 4. 4) Marcellus of Ancyra 
had attacked the letter of Asterius in which he had attempted to defend 
that which Eusebius of Nicomedia had written to Paulinus of Tyre 
before the Council of Nicaea. Since the time when Eusebius would 
have needed defence would have been during his exile, Asterius’ letter 
may be dated between 325 and 327. In his letter he refers to Paulinus 
of Tyre as paxdpios (ibid. 1. 4. 17), the term usually applied to the 


* The evidence is discussed by F. Cavallera, Le Schisme d’ Antioche, pp. 66-70. 
Cf. E. Schwartz, Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 1911, p. 397. 

* Cf. G. Bardy in Revue des sciences religieuses, viii (1928), p. 529, n. 1. 

3 Eus. V.C. 3. 59. 4. 

4 This appears to have taken place about March 328; cf. H.-G. Opitz, ‘ Die 
Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites’ in Z.N.T.W. xxxiii (1934), p. 159. 

5 Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss., 1911, p. 403, N. 1. 
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dead. This points to the conclusion that Eustathius’ successor at 
Antioch had died by 327, and that therefore Eustathius’ fall is to be 
put as early as 326. 

This ingenious argument, however, can be supported by two less 
elaborate constructions which perhaps give surer ground. The signifi- 
cant facts are, first, the career of Asclepas of Gaza, and, secondly, the 
pilgrimage of Helena to the holy places. 

Asclepas of Gaza comes on to the stage as one of the many sup- 
porters of the Alexandrian party who were deposed by the Eusebians 
in the years following the Council of Nicaea. He returned with the 
rest in the amnesty after the death of Constantine in the summer of 
337, and riots occurred at Gaza between his adherents and those of 
Quintianus, the bishop put in to replace him by the Eusebian party, 
in the course of which an altar was apparently smashed.’ In the 
immediately following reaction he was again expelled, and was among 
those Eastern bishops received into communion at the Western Council 
of Sardica. This aroused the wrath of the Eastern bishops who point 
out that the Westerns have acted quite uncanonically in restoring a 
bishop deposed seventeen years previously: ‘dicimus autem Asclepan, 
qui ante decem et septem annos episcopatus honore discinctus est’. 
Reckoning back from the autumn of 342 this gives us 326 as the date of 
Asclepas’ deposition. Information about this event is also given by 
the Encyclical of the Western Council of Sardica, where we learn 
that the council which deposed Asclepas was held at Antioch under 
the presidency of Eusebius of Caesarea; Asclepas produced the minutes 
of the Council of Antioch and showed that the judgements of the 
bishops against him had been unfair and that he was innocent.} 

Asclepas was well known as a supporter of the Alexandrian party 
and as an opponent of the Eusebians. The question which is therefore 
presented is whether it is possible for a council to have been held at 
Antioch under the presidency of Eusebius of Caesarea, and for the 
council to have proceeded to the deposition of one of Eustathius’ 
strongest adherents among his suffragans, if in fact Eustathius was 
still in authority at the time. It is not easy to believe that Eustathius 


* Cf. the Encyclical of the Oriental Council of Sardica, c. 9 (C.S.E.L. Ixv. 
55); Sozomen 3. 8. 1. Theodoret’s statement (H.E. 1. 29. 7) that Asclepas 
was present at Tyre can hardly be right. 

* Encyclical of Oriental Council of Sardica, c. 11 (C.S.E.L. xv. 56. 19). 

3 The various versions of the Encyclical are printed together in Feder’s 
edition of Hilary; C.S.E.L. Ixv. 118: ‘sed Asclepius coepiscopus noster acta 
protulit, quae confecta sunt apud Anthiociam praesentibus adversariis et 
Eusebio ex Caesarea et ex sententiis iudicantum episcoporum ostendit se esse 
inreprehensibilem.’ (On the question whether the Latin text in Hilary is the 
original, see now I. Gelzer, ‘Das Rundschreiben der Synode von Serdika’ in 
Z.N.T.W. xl, 1941, pp. 1-24.) Cf. Socrates 2. 23. 40. 
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would have allowed so valuable a supporter to be removed while 
he was still exercising jurisdiction at Antioch, or that Eusebius of 
Caesarea, his chief theological opponent, should have been allowed to 
preside at the council. The conclusion is thus that Eustathius fell 
either before or at the same time as Asclepas. If the date given by 
the Eastern Sardican Encyclical is correct,’ then there is at least a 
strong probability that Eustathius fell in 326 and at the same Council 
of Antioch which deposed Asclepas. The identification of the council 
which deposed Eustathius with that which deposed Asclepas was held 
to be probable by Tillemont.* But his position rested upon the fact 
that he followed Socrates (2. 20. 4) in dating the Council of Sardica 
in 347, the Kephalaion or Festal Index for 343 being unknown to him, 
as also the explicit notice of the date of Sardica in the Verona Codex 
Ix (58).3 Reckoning seventeen years back from 347, he therefore put the 
deposition of Asclepas in 331, a date which could harmonize with the 
account of Eustathius’ fall given by Theodoret. Later historians 
appear to have followed him in dating Eustathius’ deposition to 330 
or 331 without paying regard to the revision made necessary by 
the fresh evidence of the Syriac Festal Index and of the so-called 
Theodosian collection. 

The second clue to the date of Eustathius’ fall lies in the information 
given by Athanasius that he was accused of insulting Helena, the 
queen mother. Eusebius tells the story of her pilgrimage to the holy 


places after the Council of Nicaea (V.C. 3. 42-6), of her zeal in building 
churches, and of her liberality and munificence towards the poor and 
unfortunate. No hint is given of the exact date of this visit to Palestine. 
Otto Seeck* thinks that it was probably after the dedication of 


* The Orientals at Sardica say (C.S.E.L. Ixv. 57): ‘etenim adhuc cum esset 
episcopus Athanasius, Asclepam depositum sua sententia ipse damnavit’. If 
this means that Athanasius attended the council which deposed Asclepas, then 
it must be dated between 328 and 335. But the sentence may only mean that 
Athanasius approved of what. nad already taken place under Alexander, his 
predecessor. It is possible that a bishop was committed to assent to the acts 
of his predecessor; the Orientals say (ibid. 51): ‘ There is a book of judgments 
against Marcellus written by the bishops; and in that book those who are now 
with Marcellus himself and are favouring him, that is, Protogenes bishop of 
Sardica and Cyriacus of Naissus, also wrote their judgments against him with 
their own hand.’ In fact, they later show that Cyriacus had died, and had 
been succeeded by Gaudentius; clearly they regard Gaudentius as committed 
to the condemnation of Marcellus by his predecessor (cf. ibid. 66. 9). 

* Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles, vii 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1706), p. 653; vi (1704), p. 746. 

3 The text of this passage is printed in C. H. Turner, Eccl. Occid. Mon. Iur. 
Ant. i. 637. It is probably a fragment from the history the latter part of which 
survives in the Historia Acephala; cf. W. Telfer in Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxvi 
(1943), P. 191. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa vii (1912), 2822. 
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Constantinople on 11 May 330, on the ground that it was in this 
year that Eustathius was deposed according to Theodoret. Seeck 
rightly argues that Eustathius’ insult to Helena most probably occurred 
while Helena was in the vicinity of his see, but he accepts the dating 
of Theodoret without a qualm. In any case the evidence points 
towards a close connexion between the pilgrimage of Helena and the 
deaths of Crispus and Fausta. There is no need here to discuss the 
various accounts of the tragedy in the imperial family in the year after 
the Council of Nicaea; the references are conveniently collected by 
Seeck in his Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt iii (2nd ed., 
1921), p. 560. According to the Life of Constantine’ in the Codex 
Angelicus 22, Constantine’s wife Fausta fell in love with Crispus; 
when he refused her she hated him and accused him of making 
advances, persuading Constantine to put him to death. Fausta then 
fell in love with a footman (cursor) and, being caught in the act, was 
put to death in her bath. Zosimus (2. 29) says that Crispus was sus- 
pected of incest and put to death ; his grandmother Helena was acutely 
distressed by his death, and as though trying to comfort her Constan- 
tine had Fausta murdered in an overheated bath. Zosimus goes on 
to give the usual pagan story, referred to by Julian (336 AB) and 
refuted by Sozomen (1. 5), that Constantine was overcome by re- 
morse and inquired of some pagan priests whether his sin could be 
forgiven him; the priests said it was impossible; but then he met 
with a Christian, ‘a certain Egyptian who came to Rome from Spain’ 
(probably he means Hosius), who assured him that anything could be 
forgiven by the God of Christians, a doctrine which the emperor 
received so gladly that he was converted. The distress of Helena at 
the death of Crispus is also mentioned in the so-called Epitome of 
Aurelius Victor (41. 12); possibly this is drawn from Eunapius, who 
was one of the main sources of Zosimus.* It is here that we have a 
motive for the pilgrimage. In fact Ambrose specifically mentions her 
anxiety about her son as the motive for her visit to Jerusalem (de 
obitu Theodosti 41), and Eusebius (V.C. 3. 42) speaks of her prayers 
for her son the emperor and for the Caesars her grandsons as closely 
associated with her journey. The death of Crispus probably occurred 


* Edited by H.-G. Opitz in Byzantion ix (1934) at p. 565 f. The various 
accounts of the deaths of Crispus and Fausta are discussed by Seeck, ‘ Die 
Verwandtenmorde Constantins des Grossen’, in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie xxxiii (1890), pp. 63-77. 

* Epit. 41. 11-12: ‘At Constantinus obtento totius Romani imperii mira 
bellorum felicitate regimine Fausta coniuge, ut putant, suggerente Crispum 
filium necari iubet. Dehinc uxorem suam Faustam in balneas ardentes coniec- 
tam interemit, cum eum mater Helena dolore nimio nepotis increparet.’ If it 
is possible that both Zosimus and the Epitomator are following Eunapius, then 
this may be a misunderstanding of Zosimus’ sarcasm rapapvOovpevos domep abriy. 

XLIX D 
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about March 326, and that of Fausta perhaps two months later.’ If 
Helena’s distress at the tragedy led her to attempt some reparation 
for the family crime, then it is difficult to understand why her 
pilgrimage should have been delayed until 330. Everything becomes 
intelligible if the visit to the holy places was during the summer and 
autumn of 326. The emperor’s mother had a past which could provide 
an easy opportunity for some sarcastic reference on the part of the 
Bishop of Antioch, who appears from his attack on Origen’s interpreta- 
tion of the witch of Endor to have combined a mordant tongue with 
a rationalistic attitude rare in the fourth century. 

Two further observations are relevant to this discussion. First, 
the story in Theodoret that Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of 
Nicaea took part in the Council of Antioch against Eustathius, which 
has been the main foundation of the argument in favour of dating 
Eustathius’ fall in 330 or 331,’ is also suspect for the further reason 
that neither Eusebius nor Theognis is mentioned in the address of 
Constantine’s letter to the Synod of Antioch (Eus. V.C. 3. 62). The 
letter is addressed to Theodotus of Laodicea, Theodore of Heraclea, 
‘Narcissus of Neronias, Aetius of Lydda, and Alphaeus of Apamea. 
Although no weight can be put on this argument, for the reason that 
the council which deposed Eustathius is not to be identified with the 
council which appointed Euphronius (see p. 30), nevertheless it 
suggests that even at this time Eusebius and Theognis had not yet 
returned from exile. In the second place, it was argued by the 
Ballerini brothers in the eighteenth century that the twenty-five canons 
ascribed to the Dedication Council of Antioch really belong to a Council 
of Antioch held not long after the Council of Nicaea,’ and their 
argument was carried farther to a victorious conclusion by Schwartz, 
who showed that the names attached to the canons in the subscription 
lists given by the ancient Syriac collections of canons were headed by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, who had certainly died before the Dedication 
Council, and that several other names occurred in the lists of the 
Council of Antioch early in 325 and of the Council of Nicaea; there- 
fore the Antiochene Synod which drew up these twenty-five canons 
must have been not long after 325, and had as its president Eusebius of 
Caesarea. Schwartz identifies the council which drew up the canons 


* Cf. Seeck in Pauly-Wissowa iv (1901), 1723-4; ibid., Regesten der Kaiser 
und P4apste (Stuttgart, 1919), p. 63. 

2 The feeling that time must be allowed for Eusebius of Nicomedia to regain 
Constantine’s favour after his return appears to have prevented Dr. R. V. Sellers 
from dating the council correctly in his valuable monograph on Eustathius of 
Antioch (1928), p. 45. 

3 Their discussion (Leonis Opera, 111, p. xxvf.) is reprinted in Migne, P.L. 
Ivi. 35-41. 
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with that addressed in Constantine’s letter (Eus. V.C. 3. 62).’ The 
only difficulty about this is that Aetius of Lydda, whose name occurs 
among those addressed in the emperor’s letter, does not occur among 
the names in the subscriptions to the canons; Schwartz suggests that 
he may have left Antioch before the synod which then proceeded to 
appoint Euphronius. It is, however, likely that we have to reckon with 
two synods at Antioch, at the first of which Eustathius and Asclepas 
were deposed and the twenty-five canons drawn up, and at the second 
of which Euphronius was appointed. This would at least solve the 
difficulty about Aetius, and allows time to fit in the brief episcopate 
of Paulinus of Tyre* and that of Eulalius. 

The dating thus reached allows Eustathius a short episcopate of 
rather less than two years, if, as is probable, he succeeded Philogonius 
upon his death on 20 December 324.3 The evidence of the con- 
temporary authorities points to a reconstruction of the history in 
which, following the deaths of Crispus and Fausta in the spring of 
326, the empress Helena went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to make 
propitiation to God, and while she was in Palestine fell under the 
lash of Eustathius’ sarcastic tongue. The Eusebian party, although 
their leaders were still in exile, took the opportunity to raise an out- 
cry against one of their more violent opponents, and at a Council of 
Antioch held under the presidency of Eusebius of Caesarea the Bishop 
of Antioch was formally deposed together with Asclepas of Gaza, 
one of his strongest supporters. This council is probably to be 
dated in the autumn of the year after the Council of Nicaea, and it 
was perhaps then that Paulinus was translated from Tyre. 

H. CHADWICK 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT ON THE AUTHENTIA OF 
THE VULGATE 


THE procedure adopted at the Council was this. On any given matter 
the teaching of the Church was to be defined first, and then relevant 
abuses were to be considered and a remedy provided. Accordingly, 
we find Cardinal Cervini, President of the Congregation of Theologians 
assembled to consider abuses touching Holy Scripture, opening the 
first session with these words: ‘ As we have now completed the dog- 
matic part, that namely about the reception of the sacred books and 
of traditions, we ought to settle that also which deals with reformation, 


* Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 1911, pp. 389-400. Cf. Schwartz in Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung tv1, Kan. Abt. xxv (1936) at p. 33. 

? The complex history of Paulinus is well discussed by G. Bardy in Revue 
des sciences religieuses ii (1922), pp. 35-45. 

3 Cf. Schwartz, Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 1905, p. 268. 
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namely abuses which have crept in concerning the Scriptures.’* It is 
important to note this distinction in the work of the Council. Decrees 
dealing with the Faith, ‘the dogmatic part’, are doctrinal; decrees 
concerned with the reformation of abuses are not doctrinal, but dis- 
ciplinary. And so it is in the matter before us; decrees dealing with 
abuses in the use of Holy Scripture are disciplinary decrees. 

The first of these abuses collected by the deputies appointed was the 
desire to use various translations of Scripture in public lectures, dis- 
putations, and so on. And the remedy proposed was that the Vulgate 
alone should be used as authoritative on such occasions.* But it was 
expressly added that other translations would not thereby be rejected 
in so far as they helped to the understanding of the one version declared 
authoritative. The number of new Latin translations was such that 
Cardinal Cervini could say : ‘So many translations of the Bible have 
been made that it is difficult to know which is more true and more 
important.’ And the Cardinal Legates wrote in a letter to Cardinal 
Farnese : ‘ The omission in the decree of the approbation of the Vulgate 
would have brought it about that in a short time it would not have 
been known which was the true Bible, so many are the versions which 
have been made in the last twenty years.’* The upshot of the discus- 
sions was the following decree: ‘ The same holy synod considering 
that no small advantage may accrue to the Church of God, if out of 
all the Latin translations of the sacred books in circulation it make 


known which is to be held as authoritative: determines and declares 


that this ancient vulgate translation which is recommended by the long 
use of so many centuries in the Church, be regarded as authoritative 
in public lectures, disputations, sermons and expository discourses, 
and that no one may make bold or presume to reject it on any pretext.’ 5 

First, some comments on the translation offered. The word editio 


* Concilium Tridentinum, edidit Societas Goerresiana [referred to below as 
CT], v. (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1911), 22, lines 3 ff. 

* CT, v. 29, lines 7-13. 

3 CT, v. 27, lines 4 f.: ‘fuerunt editae tot editiones bibliorum, ut vix constet, 
quae sit verior et potior’. 

4 CT, x. 519, lines 15-18: ‘Chi havesse pretermesso nel decreto |’approbatione 
di questa editione vulgata . . . saria . . . stato causa che in breve tempo non si 
fusse saputo qual era la vera bibia, tante se ne son tradutte da venti anni in qua.’ 
H. J. White wrote: ‘The output of printed Bibles was very large; during the 
first half century of printing some 124 editions were published; Vercellone 
enumerates 179 editions again between the years 1471 and 1599; and, in 
addition to these, numerous scholars, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
undertook independent translations of the Bible into Latin, as well as revisions 
of the Vulgate text. Remembering this, we may be able to realize what a be- 
wildering amount of differing versions were now current, all or any of which 
might appear to the ordinary reader as the Editio Vulgata’, HDB, iv. 880a. 

5 CT, v. 91, line 35, to p. 92, line 3: ‘Insuper eadem sacrosancta synodus 
considerans, non parum utilitatis accedere posse ecclesiae Dei, si ex omnibus 
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might lead to confusion. The Council used it as practically equivalent 
to ‘ version’, a sense which was current in the age of Jerome and 
Augustine.' The decree singles out ‘ haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio’ 
‘ex omnibus latinis editionibus quae circumferuntur’. But by 1546, 
the year of the decree, there were many printed editions of the Latin 
Vulgate, and no one of them could be called vetus et vulgata. And 
the word ‘ edition ’ could not be applied to a manuscript or even family 
of manuscripts. Moreover, there is no mention in the Acta of the 
Council of any particular edition or manuscript. The vetus et vulgata 
editio is what we know as the Latin Vulgate taken in general without 
reference to the special peculiarities, which were known to exist in 
codices and printed editions. This Latin translation was chosen on 
account of its century-long use in the Church. 

The second question concerns the word authentica, which I have 
translated ‘ authoritative ’. Commentators have taken it to mean‘ authen- 
tic’ and distinguished between the various degrees of authenticity 
which belong to an original document, to copies of an original docu- 
ment, and to translations of it. But here it is important to remember 
that the decree is not doctrinal, whereas formally to declare the Vulgate 
authentic would be the subject-matter of a doctrinal decree. Thedecree 
is disciplinary, and primarily concerned with the public use of the 
Vulgate. In such public use the Vulgate is to be treated as authoritative.” 


latinis editionibus, quae circumferuntur sacrorum librorum, quaenam pro auth- 
entica habenda sit, innotescat: statuit et declarat, ut haec ipsa vetus et vulgata 
editio, quae longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, praedicationibus et expositionibus pro authentica 
habeatur, et quod nemo illam reiicere quovis praetextu audeat vel praesumat.’ 

* On this use see the word in Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, v. 2, col. 80. 

? This is the meaning given to the word by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Divino afflante Spiritu: ‘Haec igitur praecellens Vulgatae auctoritas seu, ut 
aiunt, authentia non ob criticas praesertim rationes a Concilio statuta est, sed 
ob illius potius legitimum in Ecclesia usum, per tot saeculorum decursum 
habitum’, Acta Apost. Sed. 35 (1943), 309. 

This use of the word to mean ‘authoritative’ developed naturally from its 
legal meaning. An original deed is of paramount importance and decisive as 
against copies. With the meaning under discussion it is several times used by 
Petrus de Bergomo, O.P., who died in 1484, in his Tabula Aurea in omnia Opera 
Divi Thomae Aquinatis (Venetiis, 1593). Under the word Magister he writes 
‘Magister Sententiarum non est authenticus; ideo in multis non tenetur.’ The 
references given are to passages in which St. Thomas did not follow Peter 
Lombard’s opinion. In the general sense of the word Peter was an authority, 
as is clear from the commentaries written on his Sententiae, but he was not 
authenticus in the technical sense given to that word in the medieval schools. In 
this sense only those writings and writers were called authentici the authority 
of which and of whom was reckoned decisive. No Magister was credited with 
authority of this order. And the sentence from the Tabula quoted above does 
not mean that certain of Peter Lombard’s opinions were not considered to 
be authoritative, but that as a Magister he was not authenticus at all in the 
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Although the decree is disciplinary, it none the less has a doctrinal 
presupposition. The ground or reason is given in the decree itself as 
the age-long use in the Church, and the presupposition is that the 
Church could not for so many centuries have been using as Scripture 
a version which contained errors against faith or morals, or which did 
not substantially represent the true content of Scripture. Hence, 
although the meaning of the word authentica in the decree is ‘ authori- 
tative’ and not ‘authentic’, nevertheless the idea of authenticity may 
be deduced from the decree. The Vulgate could not be authoritative 
unless it were free from errors against faith and morals, and unless it 
substantially represented the inspired originals and so enjoyed in 
substantial measure that authenticity which belongs to a faithful 
translation. 

The decree therefore means that the Vulgate is a safe guide in 
matters of faith and morals, and legitimately interpreted will not lead 
into errors against either. It does not mean that every doctrinal text 
in the Vulgate necessarily corresponds to the original. St. Jerome 
made no secret that he made Messianic texts plainer than the LXX."' 
Actually he sometimes gives a directness to a Messianic text or gives 
a Messianic application without warrant in the Hebrew.* In such cases 
a text from the Vulgate has not the force of Scripture, but only the 
authority belonging to St. Jerome himself and to tradition.’ 


It should be noted further that the decree speaks only of Latin 
translations (ex omnibus Latinis editionibus), and it is to the other 
Latin versions only that the Vulgate is preferred. And the preference 
given is juridical, based on the commendation of the Vulgate implicit 
in its use by the Church through the centuries. This was a commenda- 


technical sense, and therefore his commentator was entirely free to reject his 
views. On this restricted meaning see M. D. Chenu, O.P., ‘‘‘ Authentica’ 
et ‘Magistralia’”, reprinted from Divus Thomas (Placentiae) xxviii (1925), 
to which my attention was kindly called by Miss B. Smalley. Wyclif, De Civili 
Dominio, 1, cap. xliv, 135B, ed. R. L. Poole, p. 416, wrote: Ex istis colligitur, 
si non fallor, quod nulla persona citra Christum est tam autentica ut Scriptura, 
cum labi potest in heresim.’ St. Thomas, De Spirituali Creatura, a. 3, ad 6, 
speaking of the Liber de Spiritu et Anima, wrote: ‘ Liber ille non est Augustini 
nec est multum authenticus et in hoc verbo satis improprie loquitur.’ One 
more quotation, this time from the Capitulare seu Breviarium Canonum of 
Cardinal Atto, who died in 961: ‘Sicut, secundum Job, est locus ubi conflatur 
aurum, ita apud nos locus est ad faciendam hanc monetam, ut non sit scriptum 
authenticum qucd a romano Pontifice non fuerit confirmatum’, A. Mai, 
Script. Vet. Nov. Coll., tom. VI, ii, p. 60. 

* Praef. in Pent., PL 28, 151: ‘ llli interpretati sunt ante adventum Christi, 
et quod nesciebant, dubiis protulere sententiis. Nos post passionem et resur- 
rectionem ejus, non tam prophetiam quam historiam scribimus. Aliter enim 
audita, aliter visa narrantur. Quod melius intelligimus, melius et proferimus.’ 

* Such texts are Isa. xi. 10; xlv. 8; li. 5; Hab. iii. 18. 

3 Cf. P. Vosté, O.P., in Biblica, 27 (1946), 313. 
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tion which none of the other Latin translations had or could have had. 
The Vulgate was not declared intrinsically superior to other Latin 
versions, nor were these others in any way condemned. As far as they 
are concerned, the decree is purely negative. They were left in exactly 
the condition in which they were.’ Only to no other was given the 
juridical recognition of authority which was accorded to the Vulgate. 

The pre-eminence over other Latin versions which the juridical 
recognition of its authority gave to the Vulgate was in no way to the 
prejudice of the LXX. No comparison was instituted or implied as 
regards this venerable version. Its authority had never been called in 
question in the Church. For the first centuries, with the exception 
of the Syriac translation, it had been, both in east and west, in its 
Greek and Latin forms, the sole Bible of the Church; the Church had 
received it from the Apostles, who had used it in their inspired 
writings ;* and the text of the LXX as known in the sixteenth century 
was substantially that in use in the early Church. There was therefore 
no occasion for the Council to pronounce any commendation of the 
LXX as there was in the case of the Vulgate. The deputies appointed 
to examine abuses connected with Scripture did indeed in their report 
insert a clause to the effect that the selection of the Vulgate was not 
intended to detract from the authority of the LXX;} but it was not 
considered necessary to say so explicitly in the decree. The fact that 
the LXX version had the sanction of the Apostles rendered approbation 
by the Council superfluous. The Fathers would have considered it 
derogatory to the reverence due to the Apostles even to appear to wish 
to add to the weight of their authority. Moreover, the Council through 
the Legates requested the Pope to take measures to have the LXX 
version published in an accurate edition.’ This request bore fruit in 

* “Neque reiiciendo alias editiones, quatenus authenticae illius intelligentiam 
iuvant’, from the list of abuses and remedies drawn up by the special com- 
mission, CT, v. 29, line 13. And ina letter of the Cardinal Legates to Cardinal 
Farnese they write: ‘senza altrimente nominarle, ciascuna si lassa nella sua 
prima dispositione’, CT, x. 471, lines 2 f. 

* Father Vaccari’s summary of the usage of N.T. writers in quotations from 
the O.T. is the following: ‘1. Sequuntur versionem LXX: Lucas, Iohannes in 
Evang., Ep. Catholicae, Ep. ad Hebr. 2. Ad textum hebraicum respiciunt et 
sensum liberius reddunt Matth., Paulus in 13 Epistolis, lohannes in Apoc.’, 
Institutiones Biblicae (Romae, 1925), 163, § 62. 

3*Non detrahendo tamen auctoritati purae et verae interpretationis Sep- 
tuaginta interpretum, qua nonnumquam usisunt apostoli’, CT, v. 29, lines 11 f. 

4 *La conclusione, presa in la ultima congregatione generale innanzi alla 
sessione sopra cid, fu questa, che noi legati scrivessimo, come facemo per la 
presente, a S. St“ in nome del sinodo, supplicando, che gli piacesse con ogni 
celerita di far corregger prima la nostra editione latina e poi anche la greca e 
la hebrea’, CT, x. 471, lines 10 ff. It was intended that these editions should 


be published with the authority of the Holy See and the Council. Cf. CT, v. 
29, line 20. 
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the edition which appeared in 1586-7 under the auspices of Pope 
Sixtus V." 

The Council through the Legates also requested the Pope to provide 
for an accurate edition of the Hebrew text.? Though this volume 
never appeared, the desire of the Council thus officially expressed is 
a sufficient indication of its mind. In this recommendation the Council 
was carrying out a suggestion made by the commission appointed to 
examine abuses.‘ It was recognized that the Hebrew text would be of 
use in correcting the text of the Vulgate, and, as we have seen, the 
preference given to the Vulgate was exclusively in regard of other 
Latin versions and in no way preferred it to the Greek of the LXX 
or to the Hebrew. Many of the Fathers desired an explicit approbation 
of the Hebrew and the Greek to be inserted in the decree, but the 
majority considered this to be unnecessary. St. Robert Bellarmine, 
whose authority in theology is deservedly high, says explicitly that 
the Hebrew and Greek texts in those parts which were written in 
Hebrew and Greek are not less authoritative than the Vulgue but 
‘more so since they are the fountain-heads, this the stream’. 


* In his Brief Cupientes quantum, 8 Oct. 1586, prefixed to this edition, Pope 
Sixtus V wrote: ‘ Volumus et sancimus ad Dei gloriam et Ecclesiae utilitatem 
ut Vetus Graecum Testamentum iuxta Septuaginta ita recognitum et expolitum 
ab omnibus recipiatur ac retineatur, quo potissimum ad Latinae vulgatae edi- 
tionis et veterum Sanctorum Patrum intelligentiam utantur’, Vetus Testamentum 
iuxta Septuaginta ex auctoritate Sixti V Pont. Max. editum, Romae MDLXXxXxVI(1). 

? See the last note but one. 

3 A commission was appointed to prepare it. It is not known for what reason 
the project was not carried through; see P. Vosté, O.P., in Biblica 27 (1946), 
310. 

4 CT, v. 29, lines 20 f: ‘curando etiam, ut unum codicem graecum, [unum 
item] hebraeum quoad fieri potest correctum [sua ipsius opera] habeat ecclesia 
sancta Dei’; cf. v. 22, 14; 25, 36; 27, 5; X. 519, 23. 

5 CT, v. 66. Cardinal Pole was among those who desired the explicit 
mention: ‘ Neque latina tantum est approbanda, sed graeca et hebraica, quia 
debemus pro omnibus ecclesiis providere’, CT’, v. 65, 33 f. 

® *Editio hebraica et graeca in iis, quae ab ipsis sacris scriptoribus hebraice 
vel graece scripta sunt, non minus sunt authentica, quam vulgata latina editio, 
imo magis, cum illae sint fontes, ista rivus; ergo vulgata latina editio non sic 
est existimanda approbata a Concilio, ut ubicumque dissentit a fontibus, sit 
illis anteponenda; proinde non in omnibus est authentica, sed tantum in his 
quae ad fidem et mores pertinent, in quibus optime conveniunt hebraea, graeca 
et latina’, printed in X.-M. Le Bachelet, S. J., Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto- 
Clémentine (Paris, 1911), p. 114 f. 

In the small treatise from which this passage has been taken Bellarmine 
quotes a number of sixteenth-century theologians to the same effect. Such 
statements as his were necessary, because some, especially in Spain, strangely 
misunderstood the decree and put forward extravagant interpretations. See H. 
Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus (Oxonii, 1705) pp. 509 ff., where, how- 
ever, he hardly gives an accurate view of the opinion of Alphonsus Salmeron, 
S.J. In his Comm. in Evang. Hist. (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1602), Proleg. III, 
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This estimate of the relative importance of the Latin Vulgate and 
the Hebrew and Greek originals was in no way new. It is set down 
without ambiguity in the ‘ Prologus’ addressed to Pope Leo X with 
which the Complutensian Polyglot commences: ‘ Wherever there is 
diversity in the Latin codices or a false reading is suspected . . . re- 
course must be had to the original texts in accordance with the advice of 


p. 25a he says: ‘Ubi nulla possit iniri concordia, illi lectioni magis esset 
standum, quae magis cum praecedentibus et sequentibus consonaret . . . sive 
sit Hebraea, sive Graeca, sive Latina.’ Salmeron was present at the Council 
as one of the papal theologians at the time the decree was passed. 

Andreas Vega, a Franciscan theologian, was also present at the Council 
during the preliminary discussions and at the passing of the decree. He writes: 
‘ Approbavit dumtaxat vulgatam editionem repurgatam a mendis, quae vitio 
scriptorum vel chalcographorum in ea obrepserunt. Nec eam tanquam e caelo 
delapsam adorari voluit. Interpretem illius, quisquis ille fuerit, sciebat non 
fuisse prophetam, nec nos meruisse hactenus quenquam, qui eodem in omni- 
bus spiritu sacras literas a propria et nativa lingua in alienam linguam transfu- 
derit. Ac proinde nec cohibuit, nec cohibere voluit studiosorum linguarum 
industriam, qui aliquando docent melius potuisse aliqua verti, et uno eodemque 
verbo vel plures nobis suggessisse spiritum sanctum sensus, vel certe alios 
commodiores quam e¢ vulgata editione possent haberi. Sed in honorem vetu- 
statis et honoris, quem ei iam a multis annis detulerant concilia Latina, quae 
sunt ea usa, et ut certo scirent fideles, quod et verissimum est, nullum inde 
haberi posse perniciosum errorem, et tuto illam et citra periculum posse legi, 
ad coercendam etiam confusionem, quam affert multitudo translationum, et 
temperandam licentiam nimiam cudendi semper novas translationes, sapienter 
statuit, ut ista uteremur in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, praedicatio- 
nibus, et expositionibus. Atque eatenus voluit eam authenticam haberi, ut 
certum omnibus esset, nullo eam defoedatam errore, ex quo perniciosum ali- 
quod dogma in fide et moribus colligi posset, atque ideo adiecit, ne quis illam 
quovis praetextu reiicere auderet. 

Et hanc fuisse mentem Synodi, nec quidpiam amplius statuere voluisse, ex 
verbis ipsis et ex aliis consuetis approbationibus concilii potes colligere. Et ne 
dubites de his, verissime possum tibi allegare pro his amplissimum et obser- 
vantissimum dominum sanctae Crucis Cardinalem [Cardinal Cervini, after- 
wards Pope Marcellus II], de pietate et de literis et studiosis omnibus optime 
meritum, qui illi sessioni et aliis omnibus praefuit, ac pridie quidem quam illud 
decretum firmaretur, et postea non opinor seme] mihi testatus est, nihil amplius 
voluisse Patres firmare. Itaque nec tu, nec quispiam alius propter hanc appro- 
bationem vulgatae editionis impeditur, quo, minus, ubi haesitaverit, ad fontes 
recurrat, et in medium proferat, quicquid habere potuerit, quo iuventur et 
locupletentur Latini, et vulgatam editionem ab erroribus repurget, et quae 
sensui spiritus sancti et ipsis fontibus sunt magis consentanea, assequantur’, 
De Lustificatione (Coloniae, 1572), p. 692a. 

This is in entire agreement with the teaching of Pope Pius XII in his 
encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu, 30 Sept. 1943, Acta Apost. Sed. 35 (1943), 
309: ‘Haec Vulgatae in rebus doctrinae auctoritas minime vetat—immo id 
hodie fere postulat—quominus eadem haec doctrina ex primigeniis etiam texti- 
bus comprobetur et confirmetur, atque etiam quominus passim in auxilium 
iidem textus vocentur, quibus recta Sacrarum Litterarum significatio ubique 
magis in dies patefiat atque explanetur.’ 
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Saints Jerome and Augustine and the other ecclesiastical writers. This 
means that the correctness of Old Testament books is to be examined — 
in the light of ‘‘ the Hebrew truth”’ and that of the New Testament 
by the Greek originals.’ The original texts are therefore printed ‘ that 
students, instead of having to be content merely with the streams, 
may have the opportunity of quenching their thirst at the very source 
of water springing uy unto life everlasting’.' In the second ‘ Prologus’, 
which is addressed to the Reader, occurs the famous comparison of 
the Latin Vulgate, .ianked on either side by the Hebrew text and the 
LXX, to Christ hanging on the Cross between two thieves. This 
reflects no judgement on the relative merits of the texts themselves, 
but refers to the religious bodies which the three texts were taken to 
symbolize, namely the Synagogue, the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
the Church of Rome.’ 

Finally, for the sake of clarity, reference should be made to the 
doctrinal decree which preceded the disciplinary decree under discus- 
sion. The latter is concerned directly with the Vulgate as a translation 
of the Bible; the former is concerned directly with the Canon of 
Scripture and only indirectly with the Vulgate. After the enumeration 
of the books of the Canon the decree continues : ‘ Si quis autem libros 
ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia catholica 
legi consueverunt et in veteri vulgata latina editione habentur, pro sacris 
et canonicis non susceperit . . . anathema sit.’> The decree has for its 


presupposition that the Vulgate substantially represents the original 
inspired writings and uses it to identify the books enumerated and as 
their measure. A discussion of the decree would be beyond the scope 
of this note. EpMunp F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 


**Ubicumque latinorum codicum varietas est: aut depravatae lectionis 
suspitio . . . ad primam scripturae originem recurrendum est: sicut beatus 
Hieronymus & Augustinus ac caeteri ecclesiastici tractatores admonent: ita ut 
librorum Veteris testamenti synceritas ex Hebraica veritate: Novi autem ex 
graecis exemplaribus examinetur. Ut ipsa igitur originalia in promptu haberet 
quicumque divinarum litterarum studiosus: possetque non solis rivulis esse 
contentus: sed ex ipso fonte salientis aquae in vitam aeternam sitim pectoris 
extinguere: iussimus archetypas sacrae scripturae linguas cum adiunctis vari- 
arum linguarum translationibus impressioni mandari Sanctitatis tuae nomini 
dicandas.’ This address to the Pope is in the name of Cardinal Ximenes. The 
reference is to Jerome’s Epist. 106, ad Sunniam et Fretelam, n. 2 (CSEL, 55, 
249, P.L. 22, 838), the source whence the metaphor of the spring and its 
dependent streams is derived, and to Augustine’s De Doctr. Christ. I1. xv (22), 
P.L. 34, 46. 

?*Mediam autem inter has latinam beati Hieronymi translationem velut 
inter Synagogam et Orientalem Ecclesiam posuimus: tanquam duos hinc et 
inde latrones medium autem Jesum hoc est Romanam sive latinam Ecclesiam 
collocantes. Haec enim sola supra firmam petram aedificata (reliquis a recta 
Scripturae intelligentia quandoque deviantibus) immobilis semper in veritate 
permansit.’ 3 CT, v. 91, ll. 27-9. 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
NOTES ON THE HEBREW LAW CODES 


It is generally assumed that in the final redaction of the law codes 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy there has been little attempt 
at any systematic arrangement, that in fact these codes are for the 
most part simply miscellaneous bundles of laws arranged at haphazard. 
For example, Dr. Driver (I1.C.C. Deuteronomy, p. 136) classes the laws 
contained in chapters xxi. 10-xxv as ‘miscellaneous laws relating 
(mostly) to civil and domestic life . . . not systematically arranged’ ; 
whilst Dr. Pfeiffer (Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 232) says of 
the Deuteronomic code: ‘Although certain broad divisions may be 
detected in Deuteronomy xii—xxvi, no logical arrangement is followed 
in the order of individual prescriptions; in fact, the disorder is so 
extreme that one would almost call it deliberate, unless it arose as a 
result of successive additions of new material.’ Again, Dr. Driver in 
his commentary on Exodus (Cambridge Bible, p. 202) says of Exod. 
xx. 23-6 and xxii. 18-xxiii. 19: ‘The “words” which follow can 
hardly be in their original order, moral, religious and ceremonial 
injunctions being intermingled sometimes singly, sometimes in groups 
... without any apparent system.’ Finally, Dr. Daube in a recent 
book (Studies in Biblical Law, ch. ii, ‘Codes and Codas’) says that in 
the compilation of ancient law codes it was usual, when adding a new 
law to an existing code, to adopt the simpler method of tacking the 
new law on at the end instead of the more laborious method of in- 
serting it in its proper place; and he illustrates this by examples taken 
from the Hebrew law codes. 

It is suggested in this note that the disorder is apparent rather than 
real and that there has in fact been no lack of system in the compila- 
tion of the law codes of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy; each 
is an orderly exposition of the decalogue, which is the basis of the 
whole legal system. This can perhaps best be shown by examining 
each of the three books separately, since if this principle of arrange- 
ment can be shown to be operative in every one of the three books, 
the evidence, being cumulative, becomes so much the stronger. 


(1) EXTENSIONS OF THE DECALOGUE IN ExoDUS XX. 23-XXIII. 17 


After the decalogue (xx. 1-17) and a preamble (18-22), the first 
three commandments of the decalogue are briefly indicated in verses 
23-6: 

No other gods. “Ye shall not make other gods with 

me’ (23). 
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No graven images. ‘Gods of silver or gods of gold ye shall 
not make unto you’ (23). 

Reverence for the Name. The altar must not be polluted. It is 
the place where God records His 
name (24-6). 

The fourth commandment is dealt with in ch. xxi. 1-11. Just as 
the seventh day is a sabbath in which the servant as well as his master 
rests from his work, so the seventh year is a sabbath year in which 
the bondservant goes out free. The extension of the sabbath law is 
first stated: ‘If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve 
and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing.’ Various contin- 
gencies are then dealt with; what is to happen if the slave is married, 
if he has sons and daughters, if he prefers to stay with his master? 
(verses 3-6). The case of a maidservant is next considered; what is 
to happen if she does not please her master, if he has espoused her to 
his son, or if he takes another wife? (verses 7-11). 

After the ‘duty to God’ has been dealt with, the remaining six 
commandments, the ‘duty to man’, are grouped in pairs, as follows : 


Honour thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt not kill. (xxi. 12-36) 

These two commandments are naturally paired, as the begetting of 
children, or the gift of life, is in natural contrast with the taking of 
life. ‘Two breaches of the law of honour to parents are given, ‘he that 
smiteth his father or his mother’ (15), and ‘he that curseth his father 
or his mother’ (17). The breaches of the law against killing are 
envisaged as: 

(a) Accidental killing: ‘If a man lie not in wait . . .” (13). 


(6) Wilful murder: ‘If a man come presumptuously upon his 
neighbour, to slay him with guile . . .” (14). 


(c) Kidnapping and selling into slavery (16). 
(d) Injury by violence: to another man (18-19), to a'servant (20-1, 
26-7), to a woman with child (22-5). 
(e) Injury by negligence: an ox which gores a man or woman 
(28-32), an uncovered pit (33-4), an ox which gores another 
ox (35-6). 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not commit adultery. (xxii. 1-19) 
These two commandments also are naturally paired, since a wife 
was considered as property, so that adultery was a form of stealing. 
Extensions of the law about stealing are given in verses 1-15: 
(a) Stealing cattle: ‘If a man shall steal an ox . . .” (1-4). 
(6) Stealing grazing: ‘If a man shall . .. let his beast loose, and it 
feed in another man’s field . . .” (5). 
(c) Damage through fire: ‘If fire break out . . .’ (6). 
(d) Theft of deposited goods: ‘If a man shall deliver unto his 
neighbour money or stuff to keep . . .’ (7-9). 
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(e) Injury to cattle when out of their owner’s care: ‘If a man 
deliver unto his neighbour . . . any beast to keep. . .’ (10-13). 
(f) Damage to borrowed goods: ‘If a man borrow aught of his 
neighbour . . .’ (14-15). 
Extensions of the law about adultery are given in verses 16-19, 
covering various sexual offences. 


Thou shalt not covet. Thou shalt not bear false witness. (xxii. 21—xxiii. 9) 
‘Thou shalt not covet’ is enlarged to prohibit any avarice or un- 
generous conduct, such as exacting usury or hard dealings with the 
poor and helpless, or any meanness, such as hesitancy in bringing the 
first-fruits or in throwing away meat not really fit for consumption. 
This law again is paired with another—‘thou shalt not bear false 
witness ’—since a covetous disposition might lead to the taking of 
bribes and to unjust judgement. 
Extensions of the law against covetousness : 
(a) Oppressive treatment of strangers, widows, and fatherless (21-4). 
(6) Usury and harsh treatment of debtors: ‘If thou lend money to 
any of my people that is poor... . If thou at all take thy neigh- 
bour’s garment to pledge . . .’ (25-7). 
(c) Delay in bringing the first-fruits (29-30). 
(d) Meanness—meat unfit for consumption is to be given to the 
dogs (31). 
(e) Ungenerous lack of helpfulness: ‘If thou meet thine enemy’s 
ox or his ass going astray . . .’ (xxili. 4-5). 
Extensions of the law against false witness: 
(a) Malicious talk: ‘Thou shalt not revile the judges, nor curse a 
ruler of thy people’ (xxii. 28). 
(6) False witness and unjust judgement: ‘Thou shalt not take up 
a false report . . .” (xxiii. 1-3). 
(c) Bribes. Judgement is to be impartial: ‘Thou shalt not wrest 
the judgement of the poor . . . thou shalt take no gift . . .’ (6-9). 
There follows an account of the three primitive feasts, unleavened 
bread, first-fruits, and ingathering (14-17). 

Professor Edward Robertson in an important article entitled ‘The 
Riddle of the Torah’ (Bulletin of the ohn Rylands Library, 1942-3), 
makes an examination of the Book of the Covenant as ‘a midrash to 
the decalogue’, and his analysis of these chapters is as follows: 

. God the only god. Exodus xx. 23a; Xxii. 19. 

. Ban on image worship. XX. 23; xxii. 27. 

. Taking God’s name in vain. XXil. 27. 

Altar. XX. 24a, 25-6. 

Offerings. Xx. 245; xxii. 28-30. 

. Sabbath. Xxi. 2-11. 
Festivals. Xxiii. 10-19. 

. Family. Xxi. 17. 
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. Murder. Exodus xxi. 12-15 (18-25) (28-36) 
. Adultery. xxii. 15-16, 18. 
. Theft. xxi. 16, 37—xxii. 14. 
. False witness. Xxili., 1-3. 

10. Covetousness. XXii. 17}; XXill. 4-5 
‘Epilogue. »» XX. 24-5; Xxili. 6-g, 20-33. 

His references are to the Hebrew Bible. 

(2) EXTENSIONS OF THE DECALOGUE IN DEUTERONOMY XIII-XXV 

The first twelve chapters of Deuteronomy are a meditation on the 
words ‘I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’, with a recapitulation of the 
wanderings in the wilderness and the law-giving on Mount Sinai. 
Chapters xiii-xxv are an expansion of the decalogue on the model of 
the Book of the Covenant, but with additional laws incorporated to 
suit the later stage of development; for example, the command to 
honour father and mother is extended to include honour to judges 
and officers, the Levites and the king. There is exactly the same 
grouping in pairs of the last six commandments as in the Exodus law 
code. The rest of Deuteronomy deals with promises of blessing for 
obedience and a curse for disobedience, and the book concludes with 
an account of the death of Moses. 

To deal with the law code in chapters xiii-xxv: 

I am the Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 

Thou shalt have none other gods beside me. (Ch. xiii) 

‘If there arise in the midst of thee a prophet ... saying, Let us go 
after other gods and let us serve them . . . that prophet shall be put 
to death. 

‘If thy brother . . . or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy 
bosom, or thy friend . . . entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and 
serve other gods... thou shalt stone him with stones that he die, 
because he hath sought to draw thee away from the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 

‘If thou shalt hear tell concerning one of thy cities saying, Certain 
base fellows are gone out of the midst of thee and have drawn away 
the inhabitants of their city, saying, Let us go and serve other gods 
. .. thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge 
of the sword.’ 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, the likeness of any form 
which is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth. (Ch. xiv) 

This chapter prohibits the eating of certain meats classed as unclean. 
These are classed as beasts, fishes, and birds or winged insects, 
answering to the three categories in the commandment, ‘in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, in the water under the earth’. Dr. Driver 
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(I1.C.C. Deuteronomy, p. 164) says ‘the motive of the prohibition may 
very probably have been a religious one—particular animals may have 
been supposed, like the serpent in Arabia, to be animated by super- 
human or demoniac beings, or they may have had a sacramental 
significance in the heathen rites of neighbouring nations’. In short, 
partaking of unclean meats = having fellowship with the unclean gods 
of the nations = idolatry, or the breach of the second commandment. 
Isa. xvi alludes to the flesh of the swine and the mouse and other 
‘detestations’ as eaten sacramentally. Cf. Lev. xi, and the remarks 
thereon. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. (xiv. 22-9) 

Reverence for the name. Tithes are to be brought to the central 
sanctuary, ‘the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to cause 
his name to dwell there’, and there consumed at a sacred feast. Cf. the 
extension of this law in Exod. xx. 24, ‘an altar of earth thou shalt 
make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings . . . in 
every place where I record my name | will come unto thee and I wil! 
bless thee’. 


Observe the sabbath day to keep it holy. (xv. 1—xvi. 17) 
Here is the same extension of the sabbath law as is made in Exod. 
xxi, the release at the end of every seven years and the manumission 
of slaves, but Deuteronomy differs from Exodus in that Exodus gives 


the three primitive feasts at the end of the law code, whereas Deu- 
teronomy includes the regulations concerning the feasts of Passover 
(xvi. 1-8), Weeks (9-12), and Tabernacles (13-17) under the sabbath 
law. These feasts (characterized by the recurrence of the number 
seven) are sabbaths, holy days. The seventh day of Passover is to be 
a solemn assembly, and no work is to be done. The feast of Weeks 
is to be observed by son and daughter, manservant and maidservant 
and the Levite within the gates (cf. the sabbath law). 


Honour thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt not kill. (xvi. 18-xxii. 8) 

Two commandments again are paired, and both are greatly expanded. 
The command to honour father and mother is extended to include 
honour to judges and officers, the priests, the Levites, the king, and 
the prophet whom the Lord God would raise up. Disobedience to 
father or mother is to be punished with death (xxi. 18-21); but con- 
versely parents also have duties to children, and the right of the first- 
born must not be ignored (xxi. 15-17 and cf. Eph. vi. 1-4). Even 
a woman taken captive in battle is to be allowed to show respect for 
her lost parents, she is to be given a full month in which to ‘bewail 
her father and mother’ (xxi. 10-14). 

Similarly the law ‘Thou shalt not kill’ is extended to cover: 

(a) Judicial execution for idolatry (xvii. 2~7). 
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(6) Execution for presumption in ‘not hearkening to the priest’ 
(xvii. 8-13). 

(c) Execution for prophesying falsely in Jahveh’s name (xviii. 20-2). 

(d) The setting apart of cities of refuge for accidental killing (xix. 
I-13). 

(e) The punishment of a malicious witness in accordance with the 
lex talionis (xix. 15-21). 

(f) Warfare. In going to war against a city an offer of peace is 
first to be made, and when a city is attacked, women, children, 


and cattle are to be spared and trees are not to be destroyed 
(ch. 20). 


(g) Untraced murder. The ceremonial killing of a heifer in ex- 
piation of an untraced murder (xxi. 1-9). 

(h) Execution by hanging (xxi. 22-3). 

(i) Loss of life through negligence. An ox or a sheep astray is to 
be brought home; an ox or an ass fallen down by the way is 
to be assisted (xxii. 1-4); a battlement is to be made to the 
roof of a new house, lest the owner becomes guilty of bloodshed 
through negligence (xxii. 8). 

The command (xxii. 7) not to take the mother bird with the young or 
the eggs may be classed either as respect for the parental relationship 
or as respect for life. Cf. the blessing for its observance ‘that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days’, similar to 
the blessing for observance of the command to honour father and 
mother. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. (xxii. 13—xxiv. 7) 
There is the same pairing of these two laws as in Exodus. The 
extensions of the law against adultery are given in xxii. 13—xxiii. 18 
and xxiv. 1-5 as follows: 
(a) Accusation of a newly married wife (xxii. 13-21). 
(6) Adultery (xxii. 22). 
(c) Seduction (xxii. 23-9). 
(d) Prohibition of marriage with a stepmother (xxii. 30). 
(e) Various classes to be excluded from religious communion with 
Israel (xxiii. 1-8). 
(f) Indecency (xxiii. g—14). 
(g) Religious prostitution (xxiii. 17-18). 
(h) Laws of divorce (xxiv. 1-4). 
(i) Freedom from public duty during the first year after marriage 
(xxiv. 5). 
The extensions of the law against stealing are found in the remaining 
section of ch. xxiii (19-25) and in ch. xxiv. 7: 
(a) Usury (xxiii. 19-20). 
(6) Negligence in the payment of anything vowed to Jahveh (xxiii. 
21-3). 
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(c) Stealing grapes from a vineyard (xxiii. 24). 
(d) Stealing corn (xxiii. 25). 
(e) Man-stealing (xxiv. 7). 


Thou shalt not covet. Thou shalt not bear false witness. (xxiv. 10-xxv. 16) 

Again the commandment against coveting includes the avoidance 

of any kind of meanness, oppressiveness, or lack of generosity : 

(a) On pledges. The creditor must not be callous in exacting his 
rights. A garment given in pledge must be restored at sunset 
(xxiv. 10-13). 

(6) Prompt payment of hired servants (xxiv. 14-15). 

(c) Gleanings in the cornfield, the olive-garden, and the vineyard 
are to be left for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow 
(xxiv. 19-22). 

(d) Generosity is to be shown even towards animals—the ox is not 
to be muzzled while he is treading out the corn (xxv. 4). 

(e) The Levirate marriage. The responsibilities of a surviving 
brother towards his deceased brother’s widow brought him no 
tangible recompense, since any child born succeeded to the 
name and inheritance of the deceased brother. An ungenerous 
disposition might refuse this duty as a thankless task (xxv. 5-10). 

‘Thou shalt not bear false witness’ is interpreted as implying justice 
in judgement and honesty generally : 


(a) Responsibility for a crime is to be confined to the criminal 
(xxiv. 16). 


(6) Unprotected classes must not be treated unjustly (xxiv. 17-18). 

(c) Judges must ‘justify the righteous and condemn the wicked’. 
Punishment by stripes must be given with exactness, ‘according 
to his wickedness, by number’ (xxv. 1-3). 


(2) Honesty in trade. Unjust weights or measures are prohibited 
(xxv. 13-16). 


(3) EXTENSIONS OF THE DECALOGUE IN LEVITICUS x-xxiii' 
Whereas Deuteronomy is mainly concerned with the social aspect 
of the decalogue, Leviticus is concerned mainly with the ritual aspect, 
and the ‘Ten Words’ are interpreted as follows: 


No other gods. (Ch. x) 
The false worship of Nadab and Abihu. 


No graven images. (Ch. xt) 
The eating of certain creatures classed as unclean is prohibited. 


The technical term re ‘detestation’ is used solely to describe such 
unclean creatures, and occurs only here and in Lev. vii. 21, Isa. xlvi. 


* In the suggested arrangement the usual division of the book between chs. 
xvi and xvii would correspond with the division between the first four com- 
mandments, relating to God, and the last six, relating to man. The Holiness 
Code would then cover the commandments relating to man and the feasts, 
including the Jubilee. 

XLIX E 
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17, and Ezek. viii. 10. Mekilta on Exod. xx. 4 mentions such unclean 
animals in connexion with the prohibition against images, and after 
quoting the second commandment says, ‘but perhaps he may make 
an image of fish, locust, unclean animals (O°%pV) or reptiles?’ The 
same association of ideas appears in Philo,’ for in discussing the com- 
mandment against images he says of the Egyptians ‘. . . for beside 
falling down to statues and images they have also introduced irrational 
animals to the honours due to the gods ... honouring lions and 
crocodiles and of reptiles the poisonous asp with temples and sacred 
precincts and sacrifices and assemblies in their honour and solemn 
processions and things of that kind . . . they have also deified many 
other animals, dogs, ichneumons, wolves, birds, ibises and hawks, 
and even fish’, and he adds that the Egyptians in their souls are 
changed into those very animals. Similarly, Midrash Rabbah interprets 
the creatures mentioned in Leviticus xi as symbolizing the heathen 
nations. 

It would seem that the prohibitions contained in Lev. xi and Deut. 
xiv were given in the interests of the worship of God to the exclusion 
of heathen cults and sacrifices. Cf. the form in which the second 
commandment is given in Exod. xxxiv. 14-15, ‘thou shalt worship 
no other god, for the Lord, whose name is jealous, is a jealous God: 
lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land and... 
they do sacrifice unto their gods, and one call thee and thou eat of his 
sacrifice . . . thou shalt make thee no molten gods’. 


Reverencé. (Chs. xii—xv) 

Various kinds of impurity: childbirth, leprosy, issues. Extensions 
of the law of reverence. Cf. the reason for the laws of uncleanness 
given in ch. xv. 31, ‘lest the children of Israel should pollute the 
tabernacle of God which is among them’, and the extension of this 
law in Exod. xx. 24-6, the altar where God records His name must 
not be polluted. 


Remember the sabbath. (Ch. xvi) 

The Day of Atonement, which is to be a sabbath of sabbaths. The 
sabbath was to be observed by a man, his family, his servants, and 
the stranger within his gates. The High Priest was to make atonement 
for himself, his family, the people, and the stranger abiding among 
them. Verse 29 is a clear repetition of the sabbath law: ‘and this 
shall be a perpetual statute for you. In the seventh month (the sabbath 
month) ye shall humble your souls and shall do no work, the native 
and the stranger who abides among you. . . . This shall be to you a 
sabbath of sabbaths.’ Whereas Deuteronomy puts all the feasts under 


' Philo, De Decalogo, xxi (76 ff.). 
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the sabbath law, Leviticus chooses only the Day of Atonement to 
illustrate the sabbath law and, like Exodus, deals with the feasts at 
the end of the law code in ch. xxiii. 


Thou shalt not kill. (Ch. xvii) 

The priestly interest centred on the ritual aspect of the taking of 
life, namely the shedding of the blood, so this chapter forbids the 
eating of blood because ‘the life of the flesh is in the blood’. Anyone 
who kills an animal without sacrificing it, ‘blood shall be imputed to 
that man, he has shed blood’ (verse 4). 


Honour thy father and thy mother. (xviii. 1-13) 

In the various prohibited relationships, the relationship of the person 
with whom marriage is forbidden is traced either to the father or to the 
mother, therefore dishonour shown to them is dishonour shown to 
father or mother. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. (xviii. 14-30) 
The extensions of this law cover adultery, the taking of a woman 
and her daughter to wife, the taking of two sisters to wife, and various 
sexual offences. 


Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness. Thou shalt not 
covet. (Ch. xix) 
Since the breach of the remaining three commandments, not to 


steal, bear false witness, or covet, would be moral rather than ritual 
offences, less interest is shown in them, and they are lumped together 
in ch. xix in a kind of social code based on the commandment: ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ ‘Ye shall not steal, ye shall not 
lie, neither shall one bear false witness as an informer against his 
neighbour. . . . Ye shall not complete the reaping of your field with 
exactness . . . the remaining grapes of thy vineyard thou shalt leave 
for the poor and the stranger.’ 

The extension of the decalogue in Exodus is followed by a brief 
warning against other gods (xxiii. 13) and the law of the three primi- 
tive feasts, unleavened bread, first-fruits, and ingathering. Similarly 
in Leviticus, the extension of the decalogue having been dealt with in 
chs. x—-xix, ch. xx contains a warning against other gods, in particular 
Molech, and ch. xxiii deals with the feasts. Chs. xxi and xxii are a 
preparation for ch. xxiii, dealing with the priesthood who are to 
officiate at those feasts, and laws as to animals to be offered in sacrifice. 
In ch. xxiii the three primitive feasts have become four feasts and 
a fast. 

If this method of interpretation is correct, it provides a clue to the 
arrangement of the various laws and facilitates comparison between 
the three books of the Pentateuch concerned : 
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| Exodus Deuteronomy Leviticus 
The Decalogue |Chs.xx.23-xxiii.17| Chs. xiti-xxv Chs. x-xxiti 





No other gods. . XX. 23a. Ch. xiii. Ch. x. 

No graven images. . xx. 235. Ch. xiv. 1-21. Ch. xi. 

Reverence for the . Xx. 24-6. Ch. xiv. 22-9. Chs. xii—xv. 
name. 

The sabbath. . XXi. I-11. Chs. xv-xvi. 17. Ch. xvi. 

No murder. . Xxi, 12-36. Chs. xvi. 18-xxii.|_ Ch. xvii. 

Honour to parents. 8. Ch. xviii. 1-13. 

No adultery. . Xxii. I-19. Chs. xxii. 13-xxiv.) Ch. xviii. 14-30. 

No stealing. 7: . 

No coveting. Chs. xxii. 21-xxiii. | Chs. xxiv. 10-xxv,| } Ch. xix. 

No false witness. 9. 16. 

The Feasts. Ch. xxiii. 14-17. Included under Ch. 

sabbath law. 














Confirmatory evidence that the decalogue is the basis of the various 
law codes is given in Philo’s treatise already mentioned : 


xxix (154 ff.) ‘ The ten commandments are the heads of all particular 
and special laws which are recorded throughout all the history of the 
giving of the law related in the sacred scriptures. .. .’ 


‘The second commandment is the summary of all those laws which 
can possibly be enacted about all the things made by hands, such as 
images and statues. . . .’ 


xxx (158) ‘And the fourth commandment, the one about the seventh 
day, we must not look upon in any other light than as a summary of 
all the laws relating to festivals.’ 

Here is the same inclusion of the festivals under the sabbath law as 
appears in Deuteronomy. Philo mentions also the sabbatical year and 
the Jubilee in the fiftieth year. 

xxxi (165) ‘And the fifth commandment, that about the honour 
due to parents, conceals under its brief expression many very important 
and necessary laws . . . some as bearing on the relations existing be- 
tween rulers and subjects . .. for parents belong to the superior class 
of all these divisions just mentioned, the class, I mean, of elders, of 
rulers, of benefactors and of masters.’ 

xxxii (170) ‘ The prohibition of slaying men is that under which are 
implied all those necessary laws relating to acts of violence, to insults, 
to assaults, to wounds, to mutilation.’ A. E. GuILDING 


A NOTE ON nv7y (PSALM XLVIIL. 15) 


Tue difficulty occasioned by nva~¥y, which concludes the Hebrew 
text of Ps. xlviii, is apparent from the commentaries. LXX would 
appear to postulate ni2¥, against which two objections stand: (1) the 
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uncertainty of the Greek text;' (2) whereas the plural o%'7iy occurs 
ten times,” the feminine form nim?¥ (not recognized by B.D.B.) is 
nowhere found. nva~¥y can hardly bear the meaning ‘ unto death’ (as 
E.VV.), which would require TY. 

Oesterley, writing on the title of Ps. xlvi, follows a trail blazed by 
earlier commentators which would appear worthy of further pursuit 
inasmuch as it affords access to a probable solution. With ninzy~¥y 
in that title he equates the term under review which he, in common 
with others, regards in its present context as a displacement from the 
title of the following psalm (xlix), and continues: ‘All that can with 
certainty be said about both these terms [viz. nin?y~>y, and mypnga-oy 
in the titles of Pss. vi and xii] is that they indicated something in 
connection with the musical rendering of the psalms in question.’3 

But is such an explanation satisfactory in the case under review? 
The possibility that some of the psalm titles bear reference to the 
content or purpose of the psalm has been pursued by Mowinckel and 
others with convincing results. Accordingly it might be suggested 
that nwv~>y is a case in point, and a fortiori as the present vocalization 
and consonantal division can be allowed to stand. Thus the term, 
displaced from the title of Ps. xlix, would relate to the subject-matter 
of this psalm—a meditation ‘upon (i.e. concerning )* death’, a source 
of frequent and sombre contemplation so long as the She’6l eschatology 
prevailed. 

Further, this line of investigation might serve to shed light on the 
superscription to Ps. ix (originally, with x, a single psalm), where 
12? nw~>y is usually taken as the title of the melody to which the 
psalm was to be sung, a view difficult to maintain without violence to 
the Hebrew text. If, however, 122 be pointed 39 and equated with 
Assyrian labanu ,° ‘throw down, prostrate’, and nv be pointed ni 
(constr. of Ny), this title would then be indicative of the subject- 
matter of the psalm: ‘Concerning the death of the oppressor’, whose 
overthrow the psalmist envisages (cf. ix. 6f., 16 ff., x. 15 ff.). 

SIDNEY JELLICOE 


' Cheyne, The Book of Psalms (1904), i. 215, gives the readings of NBART. 
Briggs, 1.C.C., The Psalms (1906), i. 404, on the basis of LXX rejects verse 155 
as a gloss. 

2 Briggs, op. cit. i. 83, cites all occurrences in O.T.; all, it may be added, are 
scriptio plena except Ps. cxlv. 13, Qoh. i. 10, Dan. ix. 24; construct iy 
once only, Isa. xlv. 17. : 

3 A Fresh Approach to the Psalms (1937), 80f.; similarly the same writer’s 
The Psalms (1939), i. 16; cf. B.D.B. s.v., m99y. 

* B.D.B. 754b. 

5 Id. 527), line 3. 
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ISAIAH XLII. 14, 
vty?) OF OZ “HTN 1732 "ANW 02199? 
Ons) NPI 


Tue oracle in this verse which the R.V. renders: ‘for your sake I have 
sent to Babylon, and I will bring down all of them as fugitives, even 
the Chaldaeans, in the ships of their rejoicing’ has given difficulty to 
commentators, and many drastic emendations of the Hebrew text have 
been proposed.’ The LXX appear to part company with their source 
completely: xai Xaddaio. év mAoios (N*A év KAowois) defjcovrat, 
‘Chaldaeans shall be bound in ships’. Some textual critics have tried 
to get rid of the reference to ships by reading NY3N3 or even by accept- 
ing the emendation of the ‘corrector’ who changed zAovors into KAovors. 
But this alteration in the Greek text is manifestly wrong because Aovors 
rests on NY3X and needs no explanation for its presence* while «Aovors has 
no Hebrew basis at all. Clearly the context refers to a withdrawal by 
water,’ and we should expect to find a word which would indicate the 
kind of ship in which the Babylonians were to escape; to be convinc- 
ing, such a word must be so like that now in the MT that little 
alteration is called for. Such a word, merely involving the transposi- 
tion of a single letter, is 1A ‘ pole’, ‘mast’ (oar ?). As I wish to return 
to the subject of nautical terms in Hebrew at some future date I adopt 
deliberately the neutral rendering ‘pole’ which in English can stand 
either for mast or oar and is sanctioned by Isa. xxx. 17: ‘a pole (7A) 
on the top of a hill’. Thus by merely altering RNTM into TRNM 
we get the statement that the Chaldaeans will be forced to evacuate 
some port in their ‘ poled’ ships. 

This hypothesis would be raised to a virtual certainty if it could be 
shown that it explains the extraordinary paraphrase (for it is not a 
translation) of the LXX, and I think that this can be done. It seems 
beyond doubt that they took ‘their poled ships’ to mean oared ships, 
and so they regarded the oracle as a prophecy that the Chaldaeans would 
be galley-slaves lashed to the oars. The Greek translators were living 
in a century when under the Ptolemies and Seleucids oarsmen were 
slaves ; and they saw in this verse a reference to a familiar social insti- 
tution. They believed that the oracle contained a promise that the 
Chaldaeans should be the slaves of foreign rulers, working their own 
ships in their conquerors’ service. 


* Some of them will be found in Prof. Sidney Smith’s Isaiah Chapters XL- 
LV, 1944, p. 178. 

2 It is supported by vavow Qms- 

3 See the very interesting suggestion of Prof. Smith (op. cit., p. 71) that a 
Babylonian evacuation from a Red Sea port is prophesied. 
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Lastly the words 09> o°N"73 need acomment. There is no parallel 
in the Deut. Isa. nor, unless I am mistaken, in the whole Hebrew 
bible to the syntax of this verse, where 07 follows an adverbial accusa- 
tive. The accusative ought to be definite and it is not. Thus there 
is syntactic support for Caspari’s suggestion * that 07°79 ‘their divining 
priests’ should be read. The change is very slight. However, if the 
introduction of a word unknown in Hebrew is to be deprecated the 
difficulty could be avoided by reading 12°" 3 and the reference to 
fugitives would stand. On the whole this seems the more prudent 
course. The passage would then read: 


For your sake I will send to Babylon 
And I will bring down their fugitives, all of them, 
Even the Chaldaeans in their poled ships. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DRIVER 


PROFESSOR Driver’s defence’ of his emendations and translations of 
certain passages in the Psalms? seems often to wander from the point. 
He set out to show that Ps. Ixxiv. 1 should be translated ‘ Why . . . is 
thine anger heavy’, and claimed as support a mere transliteration in 
Syriac and a characteristic avoidance of an anthropomorphism in the 
Targ. He now draws in the name YxIwy from Levy’s Siegel und 
Gemmen, but omits to say that the seal is included by Levy under those 
mit aramdischen Inschriften. As the seal in question is Aramaic and not 
Hebrew it can obviously throw no light on Ps. Ixxiv. 1; for just as 
Professor Driver is able to tell us that ‘the author of Ps. civ. is not a 
Babylonian’, so it is possible to state that the author of Ps. Ixxiv. is not 
an Aramaean. But since Dr. Driver now admits that the R.V. is ‘very 
probably right’ he has accepted my arguments. Nevertheless I should 
welcome an explanation of his assertion that ‘smoke is not a necessary 
sign of heat’. As to Ps. Ixxx. 5 (which was misquoted as Ps. Ixxxi. 5 
in a footnote* and bracketed with Deut. xxix. 19 where ‘smoke’ is 
certainly right), I can only say that I do not share his misgivings. 

To justify his new rendering of Ua in Ps. !xxxiii. 17 Dr. Driver has 
forsaken the realm of philology for that of psychology, and there I 
must leave him. 

His arguments about the meaning of "N71 are incomprehensible to 
me. First he agrees with me (against his former assertion) that ‘changed’ 
and not ‘ repaired’ is the meaning of Ps. cii. 27 and IIS. xii. 20. Then 
he argues that there is a distinction in meaning between the Pi‘el and 
the Hiph‘il and that we must restore the Hiph. in these two passages 

* Lieder und Gottesspriiche der Riickwanderer, p. 25, n. 3, as quoted by Smith, 
Op. cit., p. 178. 

> F.T.S. xivii. 164 ff. 3 Ibid. xliv. 12 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 13. 
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and also in Gen. xxxv. 2 and xli. 14. But Ps. cii. 27 already has the 
Hiph., and so has Gen. xxxv. 2; obviously, therefore, no restoration is 
needed. Moreover it is axiomatic that in Hebrew ‘in some verbs Pi. 
and Hiph. occur side by side in the same sense’.* Next he says that 
the three passages are in a different category from that in the Psalms; 
then that the Hiph. must be retained (not restored as above) in Gen. 
xxxv. 2; and then that Gen. xli. 14 and II S. xii. 20 must be forced 
into the Hiph. mould! Lastly—confusion worse confounded—in Ps. 
cli. 27, the starting-point of the controversy—we are to read Pi. and 
render ‘Thou dost mend them [the heavens] and they are mended’. 
Thus after agreeing with me that ‘changed’ and not ‘ repaired’ is the 
meaning he presents us with a patchwork after all. 

I cannot agree that the alteration of 112% to ANID in Ps. civ. 19 
is ‘negligible’. Rather it is tampering with most important evidence. 
The sex of the solar deity is a matter of great importance because it 
throws valuable light on the date and provenance of the various docu- 
ments of the O.T., and we have no right to remove or obscure that 
evidence. I find more than a dozen texts in the O.T. where the sun 
is masculine’ so that I cannot agree that WW is feminine ‘in accordance 
with Hebrew grammar’ which clearly recognizes a masculine deity in 
the sun. Babylonia was by no means the only country in the Near East 
to worship the sun-god as a male, and one would hardly suspect the 
Book of Jashar of Babylonian influence (see Josh. x. 12, 13). Professor 
Driver now claims that Ps. xix. ‘is universally admitted to rest on a 
Babylonian myth’; but in a former essay} he claimed that the myth 
went back to a source common to Hebrews and Babylonians (without 
indicating where such common ground could have existed) and he 
expressly rejected a loan from contemporary Babylonian theology. I 
cannot but feel that the tag dies docet diem‘ will have to be invoked 
again. ALFRED GUILLAUME 


THE PESHITTA TEXT OF DANIEL XI. 4 


At Dan. xi. 4, for the 1N7MR> ¥'N of the M.T., Kamphausen in his 
critical notes in the Polychrome edition of Daniel states that the 
Peshitta offers oS.co y! Yo, ‘as though he read, or guessed, ¥7} 
jaqn>’. This reading, which finds a place in the apparatus criticus of 
Kittel’s Bib. Heb.* though in the later edition it has been discarded, 
is repeated in the J.C.C. Daniel (1927). But Montgomery has over- 
looked a note on Kamphausen’s work which A. A. Bevan contributed 


1 G.-K. 144¢. ? See Mandelkern’s Concordance, 1937, p. 1209. 

3 ‘The Psalms in the Light of Babylonian Research’ in The Psalms, ed. D.C. 
Simpson, Oxford, 1926. 

4G. R. Driver in ¥.T.S., passim. 
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in April 1897 to the Critical Review (vol. vii, no. 2, p. 202). Bevan 
claims that ‘Kamphausen has here been led into a serious error by 
blindly following Lee’s edition of the Péshitta’, and he continues, 
‘for the word saipeh “his sword”, in the printed Syriac text, is 
nothing but a mistake for saupeh “his end” (= In mk)’. This 
erroneous reading has therefore no textual value, and any conjecture 
based on it may be disregarded. 

It may be added that Lee’s text here is copied from that printed 
by Walton, which in turn follows the reading of the Paris Polyglot. 
As this Polyglot translates the phrase by sed nequaquam simili gladio, 
it is probable that saipeh is a scribal error repeated from the manu- 
script, rather than a mere misprint in the edition. The correct form, 
saupeh, on the other hand, is found in the texts published at Urmia 
(1852) and at Mosul (1888), in Ceriani’s reproduction of Codex 
Ambrosianus and, cited by Thorndyke as the reading of Bar Hebraeus, 
even in Walton’s Polyglot, vol. vi, var. lec. Syr., p. 37. 


THE TRANSLATION OF SY."!-™s- AT MATTHEW XII. 30 


At Matt. xii. 30 after $,as0 spargit, White in his Sacrorum Evange- 
liorum Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana cities .\ as a marginal reading in 
his codex. This he translates by mihi, a rendering which is accepted 
by both Tischendorf and Legg. But the Syriac Lamadh, which those 


editors have taken as marking the dative, is ambiguous, for it may 
serve also to designate the object. If this is taken as the usage 
employed here, then oS is seen to be the equivalent of pe, the reading 
of & 1582". 33. Cop. ® Aeth. To this list the witness of Sy.bc!-me-, 
no longer a unique reading, may then be added. 

Wixuiiam Durr McHarpy 


A POSSIBLE PERFECT IN ACTS IX. 34 


Tue address of Peter to the lame Aeneas at Lydda is usually given in 
printed Greek texts and English translations as follows : 

Aivéa, idrai ae *Inaots Xpwrds: avaorn& Kai orp@cov ceavta. 
Aeneas, Jesus Christ healeth thee : arise and make thy bed. 

This is all entirely unobjectionable. Peter proclaims the fact and 
the source of the cure. He commands actions which will either com- 
plete or confirm the miracle. The form iéra: is the present tense 
of idowar. Some commentators find in it word-play with the name 
Jesus. Grammarians, like Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 119, following 
Burton, note the aoristic present, indicating a point of time rather than 
the usual durative meaning of that tense. 

There is, however, an alternative which so far as I know has never 
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claimed attention from translators or commentators. The verb idopar 
writes its perfect tense in the third person singular with the same 
letters (accent apart) as the present. tara: is found in Mark v. 29 where 
it is perfect passive. In the case of transitive deponent verbs the same 
form does service for the perfect active. We are justified in reading 
in Acts ix. 34 Alvéa, iarai oe "Incots Xpiords, Aeneas, Jesus Christ 
has healed thee. 

The perfect tense is entirely natural. The miracle is regarded as 
instantaneous and already completed when Peter spoke. Even though 
the story implies a shorter interval, the tense and the meaning are 
much the same as in the familiar comment of Jesus: 7 ziotis cov 
o¢owxev ae, thy faith has made thee whole. 

I said I know no translator or commentator who adopts or even 
considers this rendering, but I have belatedly found, I think, one ally. 
The scribe of Codex Vaticanus is noted for his frequent but not quite 
regular tendency to represent i by ex. He writes evarac in Mark v. 29, 
the admitted perfect, and he also writes it in Acts ix. 34. The proba- 
bility is very great that he felt the iota to be long and the form perfect. 
Of the twenty-three other instances of the verb in the New Testament 
which occur in this manuscript none is perfect tense, and in only one 
of them does the scribe not write simple iota : that exception is ecacato 
instead of cacaro (Acts xxviii. 8). Also at every New Testament 
occurrence he spells with c, not ec, the nouns ‘aa (thrice), tacts (thrice), 
and iatpds (six times). One other passage in the New Testament 
illustrates a perfect tense of a verb with initial iota; that is xatiwrac 
in James v.3. Here also the scribe of Codex Vaticanus wrote xatrewrat. 
Whatever the modern grammarians may have to say about the length 
of the iota in the various tenses of idoyac—and their testimony is not 
unambiguous—it was natural for a fourth-century scribe to assume 
the letter to be long if anywhere in the perfect tense, and to use his 
way of spelling long iota to indicate that he regarded it here as perfect 
rather than present. Shall we agree with his choice ? 

Henry J. Capsury 


SOME NOTES ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BAZIAEIA 
TOY QOEOY, BAZIAEIA XPIZTOY, IN THE GREEK 
FATHERS 


THE interpretations given by the Greek Fathers to the phrases 
Baoireia rob Oeod and Bacireia Xpworod are extremely varied, and 
often differ widely from any of the meanings attached to these ex- 
pressions by the New Testament writers. 

The following notes represent a small selection of the passages 
which I have recently collected as material for the Lexicon of Patristic 
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Greek in order to illustrate the theological significance of these ex- 
pressions and the ideas associated with them. 


The Kingdom of God 

There is a fundamental distinction between the absolute, or 
‘natural’, sovereignty which is God’s invariable attribute as Creator, 
and his rule, by virtue of a dispensation of grace, over the faithful 
who accept it; this is drawn most clearly by Chrysostom, though it 
is implicit in other writers: ‘BaowWeias rod Beod Svo oldev % ypady, 
Thy pev Kar’ oixeiwow, tTHy 5€ Kata Syywovpyiav. Baoirever pev yap 
amdvrwy ... Kata tov THs Snpovpyias Adyov. Bacrever 5é THV 
TUOT@V ... KATA TOV THs Cikewoews.’ * 

In the former sense, as the sovereign authority of God as Creator, 
his kingdom is compared with the inferior sovereignty, which is, 
however, also absolute in its own sphere, bestowed by him upon 
earthly emperors ;* it is a necessary attribute of the Godhead;} and 
it is described by Dionysius the Areopagite as consisting in universal 
order: ‘BaowAeia 5€ 1) mavtds Spov Kai Kdopov Kai Deopod Kai rafews 
dvavepnors.’4 

Far more frequently, of course, it is the Kingdom of God in the 
second sense which is expressed by the phrases Baoweia tod Oeod, 
Baowrela (Bacidevov) used absolutely, or the usually synonymous term 
Baowrela tev odpavar. 

Occasionally the identity of the Kingdom of Heaven with the 
Kingdom of God is questioned; as Isidore of Pelusium tells us, ‘1 
Baoireia tod Oeod tii pev doxet avwrépa elvar Kai tymAorépa rijs 
BacrAcias ta&v odpavaerv, tit S€ 7) adri), ToTEe ev amo Tod BactAevovTos 
Ocod, more 5€ a6 THv BaciAevoperwr, odpavar . . . Tpoaayopevopern’ ;> 
and it is even denied by Maximus Confessor in the interests of a 
particular mystical interpretation: ‘dcad¢épovor pév, od Kal” drdctacw 

..GAda kar” érivorav. 7 pev yap Baoreia trav otpavav, ris THY 
OvTwy axpaipvois Kata Tods éavtav Adyous ev TH Oe@ mporawwvdu 
yrwoews €ore KatdAnyus, 7 5€ tod Ocod Bacireia, trav mpocdvTwv TH 
Oc dvoixas ayabav Kata xdpw éori perddoais.’® 

The post-apostolic writers recognize that the Kingdom occupied 
a central place in the preaching of the apostles themselves: ‘ €£7A0ov 
evayyeAlopevor tiv Bacireiav Tod Oeod péAAew EpyeoOar’, I Clem. 42. 
3, cf. Iren. Haer. (Lat.) 3. 21. 4 (M. 7’. 9508); but in their own use 
of the term its significance is very often strikingly different from any 

* Chrys. Hom. 39. 6 in x Cor. (Ben. 10. 371). 2 Athenag. Leg. 18. 1. 

3 Thdt. (Ps.-Cyr.) Trin. 7 (M. 77. 11328); Jo. D. Fid. Orth. 1. 8 (M. 94. 
809 A). 

* Dion. Ar. D.N. 12. 2 (M. 3. 9698). 

5 Isid. Pel. Epp. 3. 206 (M. 78. 889). 

° Max. Cf. Cap. Theol. go (M. go. 1168). 
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of the shades of meaning given to it by the Synoptic evangelists.’ 
The phrase now bears a less ‘dynamic’ meaning, and does not, as 
a rule, suggest the irruption of the Divine into human history. From 
the sub-Apostolic period onwards, the usual conception of the Kingdom 
is both more static and more conventional; it is chiefly associated 
either with the general resurrection, immortality, and incorruptibility, 
eternal life, and the future blessedness of the faithful, or, on the 
other hand, as a present inward reality, with yv@o.s, Pewpia, spiritual 
and intellectual illumination, and the practice of Christian virtue. 

The commonest eschatological interpretations of the Kingdom are 
as follows : 

1. It is very often conceived as the future kingdom to be established 
at the general resurrection and the final consummation : ‘of év ayd7n 
teAcwwhévres Kata tiv tod Ocod yxdpw Exovow xy@pov evdocBdv of 
pavepwOncovra év TH émoKxorh tis BacAcias tod Ocod’, r Clem. 50. 3. 
Justin explains the attitude of Christians to persecution by referring 
to their hope of a future, and not a human, kingdom.* Chrysostom 
defines the Kingdom as the time of the resurrection and the zapovoia ;' 
whereas the pseudo-Justin declares that the Kingdom is not to be 
simply the resurrection, ‘ aAAa rv pera THY avdoracw amoKxatdoTaow.’! 
We may compare Peter of Laodicea, Fr. Mt.26: 26 (M. 86°. 3325 c), &c. 

2. Occasionally it is said to consist in the first and second advents 
of Christ. Thus Chrysostom interprets Matt. iii. 2, ‘Baowreiav 5é 
évraida tiv mapovaiav adrod, tiv Te mporépav Kai TH eaxarny A€yet.’® 

3- Much more commonly, it is equated with the future state of the 
blessed, often in conjunction with avdzavois, a combination eloquent 
of the change which has occurred since New Testament times in the 
usual meaning of the Kingdom of God. 

Some of the notable passages illustrating the use of BaovAela rod 
@eod or tv odpavav of the condition of the departed are: Mart. 
Polyc. 20. 2; Eus. Marcell. 2. 1 (G.C.S., p. 33. 30); Serap. Euch. 
13. 8; Thdt. Affect. 11 (Schulze, 4. 1010); Job. Mon. Inc. ap. Phot. 
cod. 222 (M. 103. 8288). The significant association of the Kingdom 
with the idea of ‘rest’ occurs as early as 2 Clem. 5. 5, and notably in 
Irenaeus: ‘requietio Dei, hoc est regnum, in quo requiescens homo 
ille qui perseveraverit Deo assistere, participabit de mensa Dei’;° 
‘regni eius mitis et pacifica requietio’;? with which may be compared 

*See Frick, ‘Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes Gedenkens’, Z.N.T.W.., 
Beiheft, 1928. 

2 Just. r Apol. 11. 12. 

3 Chrys. Hom. 16. 4 in Mt. (7. 2088); id. Hom. 4. 3 in Eph. (11. 298). 

4 Ps.-Just. Qu. Orth. 120 (M. 6. 1369C). 

5 Chrys. Hom. 10. 2 in Mt. (7. 1424). 


® Iren. Haer. (Lat.), 4. 16. 1 (M. 7". 10164). 
7 Ibid. 4. 20. 10 (M. 7’. 1039B). 
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his equation of the Kingdom of God with Sabbath rest,’ and the 
belief of the writer of the Acts of Thomas that, ‘oi dfiws paradap- 
Bdvovres trav éxet ayabdv dvaratovra, Kai dvatavdpevor Bact- 
Aevovow.’* 

The Kingdom in this sense is distinguished from Paradise, lost to 
man by sin: ‘peravoeire: tyyiuxe yap, ody 7 BaotAeia Tod mapadeicov, 
aN’ 7 Baoreia t&v odpavav. amwAecas pév yap mapddewov, éSwxe 
5€ cor 6 Oeds Tov odpavév.”> It very often becomes simply the equi- 
valent of ‘heaven’ as opposed to yeévva or xéAacts. This conception 
of the Kingdom is generally common (e.g. Just. Dial. 117. 3; Adam. 
Dial. 2. 11 (G.C.S., p. 78. 26)), but it is especially frequent in Chry- 
sostom, particularly in his New Testament homilies.‘ He also 
identifies the Kingdom of Heaven with ‘Abraham’s bosom’,’ an 
equation which had been vigorously opposed by the Marcionites, as 
Adamantius’ Marcionite protagonist testifies: ¢v t@ ‘Adn elev elvac 
tov "ABpadp, odx év 7H Baoreia tHv odpavav® (cf. Tert. Adv. Marc. 
4: 34) 

Chrysostom holds that in the Kingdom there will be distinctions 
of blessedness: ‘ ov« €v yeévvn povov, adda Kai év tH BaorAeia moAAds 
dv evpo tis tas Svadopds.... ws yap av Tocavrny yotv aperhyv 
ervdectupeba, Suvnodpeba elvar ev TH odpava’.’ 

Occasionally the Kingdom, as the abode of the righteous, is regarded 
as a place, situated in the second heavenly plane;* hence Cosmos 
Indicopleustes rejects the Manichaean theory of a spherical heaven 
on the ground that it affords no room for the BaoiAcia tHv odpavav.? 

A more edifying and interesting variation on the recurring theme 
of the Kingdom in the sense of ‘heaven’ is given by Maximus Con- 
fessor: ‘tiv BaoAeiav trav odpavav elvai tives A€youar, Thy év odpavois 
tav afiwy divaywynv: Erepor 5€, THY Spoiav Trois ayyéAns TaV awlo- 
péevwy kataoracw: adAdot dé, 76 €ldos adbro Tis Oeixijs Wpardrntos THV 
dopecdvtwy tiv eikova Tod érovpaviov ’.”” 

4. The definition of the Kingdom in terms of immortality is too 
frequent to require many citations. The BaovAeia is associated with 
Ew? atdvos (Ignat. Eph. 19. 3); with a¢@apoia very commonly, and 


‘ Ibid. 5. 33. 2 (M. 7%. 1212C). 

* Ac. Thom. 136 (L. and B.', p. 243. 10). 

3 Chrys. Serm. 7. 5 in Gen (4. 681 8B). 

4 Chrys. Hom. 30. 5 in Mt. (7. 354D); Hom. 15. 5 in Rom. (9. 601 A); Hom. 
2. 3in 1 Cor. (10. 128); Hom. 13. 4 in Phil. (11. 302), &c. 

5 Chrys. Hom. 26. 4 in Mt. (7. 319D). 

® Adam. Dial. 2. 11 (G.C.S., p. 78. 10). 

7 Chrys. Thdr. 1. 19 (1. 33D). 

* Cosm. Ind. Top. 3 (M. 88. 177); Proc. G. Gen. 1. 6 (M. 87'. 65D). 

9 Cosm. Ind. Top. 6 (M. 88. 3368). 

Max. Cf. Cap. Theol. 93 (M. 90. 1169 A). 
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with particular frequency by Methodius;' with 76 elvac Sinvexds 
(Cyr. z Cor. 15. 50 (M. 74. 912 B); and, as a present reality as well 
as a consummation to be attained hereafter, with fw7) aidvos in the 
Johannine sense.” 

An interesting instance of this use occurs in Hippolytus (Haer. 5. 
8; G.C.S., p. 91. 12; M. 16. 3142 c) where Fo. 6. 53, od« Exere Cwipv 
év éavrois, is cited by the Naassenes as, od 1) eicéAOnre «is Ti 
Bao.rciav t&v otpavdv, a version, which, it has been conjectured, is 
derived from the Gospel of the Egyptians. We may compare Methodius 
(Res. 2. 18; G.C.S., p. 371. 3) and Macarius (Hom. 4. 15; M. 34. 
4848), &c. 

Belief ‘eis BaotAeiav odpavav Kai eis (wiv aiwnov’ is expressed in 
the Creed of Arius (Socr. H.E. 1. 26) dated at the end of 327 by 
Opitz (Urkunde, 30); by the longer creed of Epiphanius (Ancor. 
119; G.C.S., p. 149. 3), the Creed of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(7. 41), and the Armenian Creed (Hahn, p. 153). 

From this conception of the Kingdom as consisting in eternal life 
it is no long step to a mystical interpretation of it as the knowledge 
of divine truth and the apprehension of spiritual reality, potentially 
attainable in the present, though not to be fully realized except in the 
hereafter. ‘1 BactAcia rob Ocod 1) Oewpia trav yeyovorwyv Kai yevnoo- 
pévwr aidvwr éoriv’, Or. Sel. in Pss. 144 (M. 12. 1673 B); id., Or. 
25 (G.C.S., p. 357. 9); Gr. Naz. Or. 45. 23 (M. 36. 656 A); ‘ dvdpyou 
Baowreias eoriv eixuv, 7 Tod vod mepi riv aAnOHR yv@ow arpepia, Kai 
i Tis aicOncews mepi tiv aperiv adBapcia’, Max. Cf. Cap. 3. 55 
(M. go. 1284). It thus comes to be identified with the vision of 
God, especially by Clement and Gregory Nazianzen: ‘iva... ins 
tov Oedv, Sep Kai 5 érépas dwvijs éorw eiceAOeiv eis tiv Bacrreiav 
tav odpavav’;* ‘rouréars Oedv dpupevov te Kai ywwoKdpevov .. . 6 
87 Kai Baowreiav odpavdv dvoudlopev’;5 ‘ris 8 1) Baoreia; tod Oeod 
Gewpia.’® 

Commonest of all is the idea of the Kingdom as a present spiritual 
reality. The variety of meanings given to this concept is so great 
that only a few of the more interesting examples can be cited here. 

1. The Kingdom as consisting in regeneration and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. A curious instance of this interpretation is to be seen in 
the comment of Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus Confessor on Luke 
xi. 2, reading, for €<A@drw 7 Baoireia cov, €AOérw 76 dyrov [Tveipa cov 
€d’ pas Kai kaBapiodtw ipas (cf. Codd. 700, 162; v. Burkitt, 7.7.S. 

* Meth. Res. 1. 61 (G.C.S., p. 326. 8), et passim. 2 2 Clem. 5. 5. 

3 Resch, ‘ Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien’ (T.U. 10, 

-I ° 
. 4 >. Q.D.S. 19 (G.C.S., p. 172. 7). 


5 Gr. Naz. Or. 40. 45 (M. 36. 424C€), cf. id. Or. 20. 12 (M. 35. 1080C). 
© Id. Carm. 1. 2. 34. 258 (M. 37. 9644). 
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xxvi. 290): ‘ To 5€ [Tvedpa 76 dyvov Baorreia eotiv. . . . odxobv idia re 
kai e€aiperos Tod ayiov [Ivevparos divapis re Kai évépyeva, TO KaBaipew 
Te Kal adiévat Tas apaptias’;' ‘eAPérw 1% Bacireia cou: trouvréatt Td 
ITvedpa 76 dyov. 75n TO Tis mpadryTos Adyw Te Kai Tpd7w vaoToLN- 
Geiot TH Oe@ Sia rod [Ivedparos .. . ws evredPev elvar SHAov, dre tev 
TaTew@v Kai mpacwr eoriv 7 Baoreia tod Ocod’.* 

A similar interpretation occurs in comments on Matt. xi. 11, 6 5é 
puxporepos év 77 Bacireia TH odpavdr, x.7.A.; for instance, Chrysostom 
asks, ‘ri 5€ €otw, Ev rH Baowreia trav odpavav;’ and replies, ‘ év tots 
nvevpatiKxois’.> So Isidore of Pelusium: ‘ év rH BacwAeia..., rovréativ, 
ev TH Kata Xpworov madwroxia’.s It is worth remarking that this 
verse gave rise to many explanations, often on totally different lines 
from the above; e.g. ‘ rov €Adyuorov €v 7H Baotrela..., rovréare Tov 
éavtob pabnrny, elvar peilw A€éyer’, Clem.Q.D.S. 31(G.C.S.,p. 180, 15). 

The Kingdom is also interpreted in this sense independently of 
any particular piece of exegesis, notably by Cyril: ‘BaowWeiav yap 
olpat Qeod, tiv ev IIvedpart tH ayiw Ocompemeotarny evépyevav.. . 
d:axadei, 7) Kai adro tdya od 76 [Iveipa’;* ‘7d yap perdxous yévecOar 
tod IIvevparos, oddév Erepov av ein Aowndv, 7 petacyeiv Baarreias 
70d @eod’.’ Hence the Kingdom, so frequently equated by Cyril with 
regeneration by the Spirit, is associated by him with baptism? (on 
entry into the Kingdom by baptism see below). 

We may compare with this conception Origen’s identification of 
the Kingdom with the indwelling of the Logos and with ‘7a évoma- 
pevTa Hpav TH pvyh Tis aAnPeias onéppara’.® 

2. The Kingdom as ‘within you’ (Luke xvii. 21). This inter- 
pretation follows naturally upon this last quotation from Origen, for 
he strongly emphasizes the inward aspect of the Kingdom: ‘égov 
pev "Inaots Xproros, 6 . . . Meds Adyos od« emdnyet yvyf, od« eorw 
év éxeivy 7) Baoirela tHv opavdv: Stray dé eyyds yévntat TOD xwpicat 
tov Adyov, rovrw eyyile: 7 BaowWeia tH odpavar.’? 

The comments given by Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril 
upon this verse are closely similar: ‘1 BaowAeia . . . evtds budv eorw- 
odKobv 7 ape? Tod OéAew Adv povov xpeiav exer erecdHmep €v rpiv 
€om, Kai €&€ Hya@v ovviorata’;” ‘évdeixvuTar ... dtt TO TOD Oeod 
ayabov od Suipotar tis Pvcews tydv,... adda ev éxdotw éotiv, 

* Gr. Nyss. Or. Dom. 3 (M. 44. 1157D). 

* Max. Cf. Or. Dom. (M. go. 885 B). 

3 Chrys. Hom. 37. 2 in Mt. (7. 4178). 

4 Isid. Pel. Epp. 1. 68 (M. 78. 228c). 

’ Cyr. Dial. Trin. 7 (Aubert, 5'. 6548), cf. id. Theo. 11 (5'. 1058). 

° Id. Fr. Mt. 12. 28 (M. 72. 408 D). 7 Id. Fo. 2 (4. 1470). 

* Or. Fo. 19. 12 (G.C.S., p. 312. 11). 

9 Ibid. Mt. 10. 14 (G.C.S., p. 17. 28). 
*° Ath. v. Ant. 20 (M. 26. 8734). 
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ayvoovpevov pév Kai AdvOavov’ ;' ‘ évrds yap tudv eorw: Trouvréotw ev 
tais dperépais mpoatpécear Kai ev eLovoia Keita 7d AaBeiv adryy. ... 
évepyeia prev yap éexrds eotw,... Suvvdper 5¢ evrds mavrwv.’* The 
rather fuller comment of Maximus Confessor is: ‘duvdyer pév ev 
maGoiv €otT. Tois morevovow: evepyeia 5€ €v tois amofepevors SdAov 
d:abécews macav thy Kata dvow puyis Te Kai owparos Cw Kai povnv 
KTHCapévors THv TOO mvedparos.’) All these passages would seem to 
afford a clear indication of the ascetic ideal of the Kingdom. 

3. The Kingdom as the present condition of those who practise 
Christian virtue. ‘BaovAciav Oeod Aexréov’, says Clement, ‘riv Kard- 
oracw t&v Kata Tods Deiovs vouovs Biodvrwv’;* and Origen echoes 
this with his ‘as... 75 é€v Baorreia elvat odpavay tov Kata Tas 
dpetas Biodvra, ws Kata todro 70, Meravoeire- Hyye yap 7 Bac- 
Aeia ..., odK emi xpdvov avaddpecba, add’ emi tras mpdkers Kal ri 
diaBeow’.5 

4- Hence, the Kingdom considered as identical, or very closely 
associated, with Christian virtues themselves. 

The contrast drawn by Clement® between the spiritual character 
of the Kingdom and ém:Oupia is frequently found, at least by im- 
plication. The following are worth noticing among the many examples 
of this view of the Kingdom of God: ‘éxdorn dperi) odpavod éorr 
Baowreia, kai maoar dua Baoireia trav odpavdv’;’ ‘7 Bacireia rijs 
dyveias’, a favourite expression of Methodius;* ‘ov« éorw 7 Baor- 
Aelia... Bp@ors Kai moots, GAAA Sixaoodvn Kal amdBea Kai paxa- 
pworns’,? where the alteration made in St. Paul’s list of virtues (Rom. 
xiv. 17) is typical of the ethical view of the Kingdom taken by fourth- 
century writers; ‘1 yap dAnOijs Baowelia eoriv airy, 7d duvnPivar 
Has Sua Tis dpiorns mokteias edpevi Kai thew Katacrieat <avtois 
tov Aeondrnv’.” With this interpretation may be mentioned the 
association of the Kingdom by Clement with the divine wisdom." 

5. The Kingdom as the divine revelation in Scripture. On the 
parable of the drag-net: ‘cayjvn 5€ tAoKA TmoiKiAn wpow bn 7 Bacr- 
dela... Kata Thy wemAeypevny ex mavTodara@yv Kai moKiAwy vonudatwv 


' Gr. Nyss. Virg. 12 (M. 46. 372D). 

* Cyr. Fr. Le. 17. 21 (M. 72. 8414). 

3 Max. Cf. Cap. Theol. 92 (M. go. 1169 A). 

* Clem. Fr. Ep. 21 ap. Jo. D. parall. B 1 (M. 95. 1264C). 

5 Or. Mt. 12. 14 (G.C.S., p. 97. 13). 

® Clem. Fr. Ep. 21 ap. Jo. D. parall. B. 1 (M. 95. 1264¢). 

7 Or. Mt. 12. 14 (G.C.S., p. 97. 13). 

5 Meth. Symp. 10. 2 (G.C.S., p. 122. 19), et seq. 

9 Gr. Nyss. Hom. 5 in Ec. (M. 44. 6968); cf. Evagr. Pont. cap. pract. (M. 40. 
1221 D). 

1 Chrys. Hom. 23. 5 in Gen. (4. 213 D). 

! Clem. Str. 2. 19 (G.C.S., p. 167. 16). 
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maAdaav Kai Kawhv ypadyv’;* and, on the parable of the vineyard, 
‘apOnoerar... ad’ tpdv 7 Baoireia ... cicei EAeye Ta Deia Adyia ad’ 
ipadv apOycerat, 6 vopos Kal of mpodpira:’.’ Hence, it is occasionally 
regarded as consisting in Christ’s teaching, ‘pa@ynrevwvrar 7H dia 
*Inoot Xpworos .. . didacxaria, xadovpéevn Bacrreia odpavav’,> or in 
the preaching of the Gospel, ‘6... Adyos xai 76 Beiov éavrot Kipvypa 
BaowAeiav Kade’ ;* ‘7 Baoireia..., rovréore TO vedv Kal... GwTTpLov 
Kipuypa’S 

6. The Kingdom as manifested in power and truth: ‘ od yap év Adyw 
ovdAdoyioTtK®@ 7 BacrArcia t&v obpavav ... add’ év duvdper xai ddnbeia’.® 

The Kingdom is frequently contrasted with the reign of evil 
powers. As the kingdom of light it is opposed to the realm of dark- 
ness ;7 as the rule of God it is set against the reign of sin,* of death,? 
and of the devil,"”° and the kingdom of the ‘rulers of this world’.“ In 
Marcion’s doctrine, the term BaowAeia denotes primarily the kingdom 
of the Redeemer, as opposed to the tyranny of the Demiurge.” 

The Bao.reia rot Oeod is generally distinguished from the visible 
Church, sometimes explicitly, as in Did. 9. 4; ibid. 10. 5; Cyr. H. 
Catech. 18. 28 (M. 33. 1049A); Const. Apost. 7. 25. 3; but more 
usually by implication, since in most authors the two concepts are 
widely separated, though sometimes the Kingdom is equated with 
‘the general assembly and church of the firstborn’ (Heb. xii. 23),"3 or 
with the ‘heavenly church’ or community of the blessed.“ 


Occasionally, however, the ideas of the Church and the Kingdom 
are closely related, as in Hermas, Sim. g. 12. 5 (and the whole episode 
of the Tower), and Const. Apost. 8. 8. 2, and the Kingdom of Christ 
(see below) is associated with the Church’s priesthood by Epiphanius." 

The terms é€xxAnoia and Baoireia rot Oeod, or tHv odpavay, are, 
however, never explicitly equated with each other. 


ENTRY INTO Gop’s KINGDOM 
The usual New Testament expressions for entry into, reception, 
or inheritance, of the Kingdom recur frequently; among these, of 
1 Or. Mt. 10. 12 (G.C.S., p. 13. 28). 
? Bas. Is. 310 (Garnier, 1. 612 D). 3 Or. Mt. 10. 14 (G.C.S., p. 17. 28). 
4 Isid. Pel. Epp. 2. 198 (M. 78. 6448). 
5 Cyr. Fr. Le. 13. 19 (M. 72. 772C). 
® Epiph. Haer. 76 (G.C.S., p. 389. 25). 
7 Meth. Res. 1. 32 (G.C.S., p. 269. 14), Mac. Aeg. Hom. 2. 5 (M. 34. 468 A). 
8 Or. Or. 25 (G.C.S., p. 358. 28), Cyr. H. Catech. 23. 13 (M. 33. 11184). 
9 Ath. Inc. 4 (M. 25. 1048). 
© Hom. Clem. 8. 22 (M. 2. 240A), Isid. Pel. Epp. 4. 24 (M. 78. 10738), 
Thdt. Cant. 1. 2 (Schulze 2. 30D). 1! Hom. Clem. 20. 2 (M. 2. 4494), 
Tren. Haer. (Lat.) 4. 33.-2 (M. 7'. 1073 A). 
3 Clem. Protr. 9 (G.C.S., p. 62. 21). 
“Id. Paed. 2. 1 (G.C.S., p. 157. 24). 
5 Epiph. Haer. 29. 3 (G.C.S., p. 324. 2). 
XLIX F 
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course, are to be found eiceAOeiv, KAnpovopeiv, rapadAapBaveoba, 
idetv, &c. (v. Windisch, ‘Die Spriiche vom Eingehen in das Reich 
Gottes’, Z.N.T.W., 1928, p. 163), but the patristic usage adds little 
or nothing to their New Testament significance. The chief distinction 
to be drawn is between those passages in which the kingdom is con- 
ferred by God’s gift, or is made accessible by his power or by the 
Spirit through an act of pure grace, and those in which it is regarded 
as a reward of merit, or as a prize to be achieved by moral effort. 


1. As conferred or established by grace alone 

It is spoken of frequently as God’s gift to man;' an inheritance to 
which men are called,* and as something which cannot be earned as 
a reward.’ It is to be awaited by the faithful till it shall be established 
by a divine act;* and, according to the famous apocryphal ‘logion’, 
it will come ‘ érav ra dvd Ev, Kai 7d €Ew vs 76 Eow, Kal TO Gpoev peta 
tis Onrelas, ovre dpoev obre OAAv’. 

It can be entered only through the power of God,’ through the name 
of Christ,’ or through the Holy Spirit, by whom the way is opened.* 

Baptism is the indispensable qualification for entry, save for martyrs 
who have received the ‘baptism of blood’. This is strongly asserted 
by Hermas,’ with a slight indication of hesitancy by the Clementine 
Homilies: ‘€? ux dre vopos Fv, wndé Sixacov aBarriorov eis tiv Bact- 
Aciav rob Oeod ciaeAOciv, taxa mov trav €Ovav oi memAavynpevar dia 
cwdpocivyv povov owlivar eduvavTo. . .. Gtt Sdypa Oeod Keira, 
aBdrrurov eis tiv adtrod Baoeiav pr) ciceAOciv’,” but clearly and 
with no doubt or exception of any kind (save in the case of martyrs) 
by Cyril of Jerusalem," the pseudo-Basil,"* and Severian of Gabala.” 
We may compare Gregory Nazianzen’s ‘ 76 duiriopa . . . KAeis odpavady 
BaovAcias’.4 

Baptism is not, of course, an all-sufficient passport; the effects of 
grace must be preserved by good living: ‘éay pu) typiowpev To 
Banripa ayvov Kai duiavrov, moia metoOnoe eicedevodpeba eis 70 
Besidevov rod Qeod’."5 

According to 1 Cor. xv. 50, the Kingdom is not to be inherited by 


* r Clem, 61. 1, Diogn. 10. 2. 

2 Clem. Ecl. 44 (G.C.S., p. 149. 16), et seq. 

3 Jo. Clim. Scal. 23 (M. 88. 973). 4 2 Clem. 12. 1. 

5 Ibid. 12. 2 (cf. Clem. Str. 3. 13; G.C.S., p. 238. 24); cf. Ac. Phil. 140 
(34) (L.B., p. 74. 20). 

© Diogn. 9. 1. 7 Herm, Sim. 9. 12. 5. 

5 Bas. Spir. 36 (3. 29 £). 9 Herm. Sim. 9. 16. 2-3. 

*° Hom. Clem. 13. 21 (M. 2. 344D). 

™ Cyr. H. Catech. 3. 4, 10 (M. 33. 432 A, 440 B). 

™ Ps.-Bas. Bapt. 1. 4 (2. 631D). 

3 Sever. Bapt. 2 (ap. Bas. Hom. 13; 2. 1154). 

44 Gr. Naz. Or. 40. 3 (M. 36. 361 8B). S 2 Clem. 6. 9. 
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‘flesh and blood’. In view of the apparent support which Gnosticism 
might receive from this text, its interpretation was not easy, and 
many explanations of it are found. The commonest argument is 
that the resurrected body will inherit the kingdom, but that the odpé 
is to be transformed by the Spirit, or by the putting on of incor- 
ruption, so as to be no longer the odpé of this earthly life: ‘1 capé 
Kal?” €autnv Bacireiav Oeod KAnpovopjear od dvvarar, KAnpovounOyvar 
5é els tiv Baorreiav ... S¥vata.... tadta 5é (sc. Ta péAn) KAnpovo- 
petrat dO TOD mvedpaTos, peradepoueva eis tiv Bacireiav.”* ‘ei yap 
exAnpovopeiro 7) BactAreia Tob Ocod ind Tot auwpartos, wi) dimapxovea, 
ovveBauvev av thy (wv bo tis Pbopas katamivecOat, viv 5é 76 TeOvNKOs 
2%) (wx KAnpovopel, iva eis vixos Kata00A 6 Oavatos bro Tis Cwijs’.* 
Chrysostom carries this explanation a stage further, identifying the 
adpé here with wovnpa mpaéis,} and is followed by John of Damascus ;* 
but the more usual line of interpretation is continued by Severian, 
‘Ews yap 7 aap odp€ ort, pOaprn eorw. Aourov 5é evdvoapevyn adbap- 
aiav, TiS GapKos aToBenevyn Ti aabeverav, Erepdv Te yivetat, TOOT’ eoTw 
ap$aprov’,’ and recurs in Theodore of Mopsuestia® and in Cyril.’ 


2. The Kingdom as a reward or prize 


The idea that the Kingdom can, in a sense, be secured by man’s 
endeavour is very common in the Fathers. Clement speaks of it as 
a ywoOds,® and Athanasius in the Vita Antonii? as the goal to be 
attained by perseverance in Christ’s service. The latter passage is 
a good illustration of the ascetic’s conception of the relation of the 
Kingdom to good works. Eunomius™ describes the Kingdom as the 
prize bestowed by Christ on those who have laboured for the truth. 

It is often regarded as attainable through living a good life (which 
is, of course, always treated as a necessary qualification for entry into 
it), as, for example, by Ignatius,’ 2 Clement,"* Barnabas," and Justin; ‘4 
Clement emphasizes this doctrine, summing it up thus: ‘apére Se 
dudw 7@ Xprorod yrwpipw, cai Baorelas afvov davijvat kai BacrAcias 
karnév@oba’,S and ‘ei 5€ Kai Baoweiav Oeod KexArjpeba, akiws ris 
Baowreias mrodcreveipeOa, Oeov ayandvres Kal tov mAngoiov’.© This 


' Iren. Haer. 5. 9. 4 (M. 77. 11468). 

* Meth. Res. 2. 18 (G.C.S., p. 371. 3). 

3 Chrys. Hom, 42. 1 in 1 Cor. (10. 461 B). 

* Jo. D. 1 Cor. 15. 50 (M. 95. 700B). 

‘ Sever. ap. Cram. Cat. 1 Cor. 15. 50 (p. 328. 18). 

® Thdr. Mops. ap. Cram. Cat. 1 Cor. 15. 50 (p. 329. 8). 
7 Cyr. 1 Cor. 15. 50 (M. 74. 912 8B). 


* Clem. Protr. 1 (G.C.S., p. 6. 33). 9 Ath. v. Ant. 94 (M. 26. 9764). 
*° Eun, Cyz. Apol. 27 (M. 30. 865 D).  Tgnat. Eph. 16. 1. 
* 2 Clem. 6.9; 11.7. 3 Barn. 21. 1. 


4 Just. Dial. 117. 3. *S Clem. Protr. 11 (G.C.S., p. 83. 6). 
© Id. Paed. 3. 11 (G.C.S., p. 281. 3). 
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teaching is especially characteristic of Chrysostom, who adds that the 
Kingdom is to be gained at the cost of suffering;' it occurs also in 
Theodoret,? and others. An extension of this doctrine is found in the 
ascetic writers who assert that the Kingdom can only be gained 
through the subjugation of the body,} and, according to Methodius, 
by the preservation of virginity.’ Virginity was regarded as a necessary 
condition of entry by Hieracas (according to Epiphanius)‘ a doctrine 
denied by Chrysostom, who declares, ‘ ywpis péev yap wapbevias Suvarov 
BaotAciav iSeiv- ywpis 5€ eAenwoovvyns aurjxavov.”® 

Sometimes it is explicitly asserted that the Kingdom can be 
purchased,’ especially by means of almsgiving, which is in any case 
often recommended as a qualification for gaining entry into it.* The 
question whether the rich can enter is discussed by, among others, 
Clement,’ Basil, and Chrysostom," who lay stress on the difficulty of 
attaining it without making a surrender of private possessions. 

More often, however, it is regarded as obtained through faith, as 
by Theodoret;" the keys of the Kingdom are said by Gregory of 
Nyssa to be faith and works.” 

Much space is given by patristic commentators to the explanation 
of the difficult verse Matt. xi. 12, and to the question of the seizure 
of the Kingdom by violence, which is identified by Irenaeus with the 
contest waged by St. Paul for an incorruptible crown’.'3 Clement is 
particularly fond of citing this passage: ‘airy yap povn Bia Kady, 
OQedv BidcacBa cai mapa Oeot Cwiv dpmdoa. ... xaiper yap 6 Oeds ra 
Tro.atra irrwpevos’;'* ‘Ste wddvwora Biaotav éorw 7 Bacrreia, éx Cn77}- 
cews Kai pabjcews Kal cvvacxjoews TeAclas 76 yéveoBat BaciAéa Kaprrov- 
pévwv’.'S A similar interpretation is given by Antiochus Monachus.” 


THe KincpoM oF CHRIST 
The relation of Christ’s Kingdom to that of God the Father, and 
the distinction made, for example by Marcellus of Ancyra, between 


* Chrys. Hom. 31. 3 in Ac. (9. 2448). * Thdt. Ez. 39. 29 (2. 1017). 

3 Meth. Res. 1. 61 (G.C.S., p. 326. 8); Act. Am. Hom. 14 (M. 40. 3738). 

4 Meth. Symp. 1. 1 (G.C.S., p. 7. 13); ibid. 2. 7 (G.C.S., p. 25. 19). 

5 Epiph. Haer. 67. 1 (G.S.C., p. 134. 2). 

® Chrys. Hom. 47. 4 in Mt. (7. 492 4). 

7 Clem. Q.D.S. 32 (G.C.S., p. 181. 10). 

8 Ibid. 32 (G.C.S., p. 181. 14); Bas. Hom. 7. 1 (2. 51D); Chrys. Hom. 47. 4 
in Mt. (7. 4924). 

9 Clem. Q.D.S. 16 (G.C.S., p. 170. 13); ibid. 18 (G.C.S., p. 171. 5); Bas. 
Reg. Fus. Tract. 8. 2 (2. 3504). 

1° Chrys. Hom. 3. 5 in Phil. (11. 211 B). ™ Thdt. Qu. Gen. 38 (1. 52). 

™ Gr. Nyss. Hom. 11 in Cant. (M. 44. 1024C). 

3 Iren. Haer. (Lat.) 4. 37. 7 (M. 7'. 1103). 

* Clem. Q.D.S. 21 (G.C.S., p. 173. 22); cf. id. Str. 5.3 (G.C.S., p. 336. 16). 

5 Id. Str. 6.17 (G.C.S.. p. 509. 7). 

%© Ant. Mon. Hom. 130 (M. 89. 1841 B). 
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the rule of the eternal Logos and the ‘economic’ kingdom of the 
incarnate Christ, introduces the whole subject of the Trinitarian con- 
troversies, and demands separate treatment. Summing the matter up 
very briefly, it can be said that Christ’s Kingdom is generally regarded 
as twofold. 

As the eternal, pre-existent Word, he shares with the Father the 
absolute sovereignty of God; as incarnate, he possesses a derivative 
kingdom over mankind. These two kingdoms, the one absolute, the 
other ‘economic’, are distinguished by many writers; the question 
whether a beginning in time can be predicated of the latter, and 
whether (the two questions are distinct) it can be said to have an end 
in the final consummation, are, of course, matters of acute controversy. 

The twofold character of Christ’s kingdom is discussed at length 
by Marcellus, who contrasts the ‘economic’ kingdom of Christ, ‘7 év 
pépe adtn Bacireia’, with his reign as Logos, ‘advrwv xabddov 
Bactreds irdpywv- ovpBaorever yap TH Oew xai [larpi, 065 6 Adyos Fv 
te kai eorw’.' The peculiarities of Marcellus’ doctrine cannot here 
be discussed; but, so far as the emphasis on the dual kingdom is 
concerned, his teaching is echoed by pseudo-Chrysostom’s Homily 
on Ps, xcvi. 1: ‘dSexAq yap 7) tod Lwrijpos Baciveia: 7) wev mpoawwwos 
kai apy? odK Exovaa, 7) 5€ eta Tovs aidvas, apxiv amo Tis oiKovo- 
pias AapBdvovea’;* by Didymus,} by Cyril,‘ and by Theodoret: ‘ds 
yap Oeds, Eudurov exer tHv Baoreiav, ws 8’ avOpwros xewporovnriy 
déxerat tavrny’5 

_ 1. Christ’s kingdom as the sovereignty which is a necessary attribute 
of his divinity. 

This is emphasized by Eusebius in his argument against Marcellus,° 
and, as the kingship of the Logos, by Marcellus himself ;’ it is 
prominent in the teaching of Athanasius,” and especially in pseudo- 
Chrysostom’s Homily, In Ramos Palmarum: ‘ «ow? yap 7 Baovreia, 
kal odk éfwhev tiv adrijis ty To Yi@ 6 Adyos mpookAnpot . . . dAAa 
dvouxny Kai iswxrntov aAnbas’.? By a curious piece of exegesis, 
Cyril finds in the rod of Moses a type of Christ as the sceptre by 
whom the Father reveals and exercises his own BaovAeia."” 

2. The ‘economic’ kingdom assumed by virtue of the Incarnation 
is discussed at length in commentaries on certain passages from the 


"Marcell. Fr. 117 (G.C.S., p. 210. 20), ap. Eus. Marcell. 3. 4 (G.C.S., 
P- 54. 2). 

2 Ps.-Chrys. Hom. in Ps. 96. 1 (5. 611 BE). 

3 Did. Al. Ps. 96. 1 (M. 39. 15084). 

4 Cyr. Ps. 2. 6 (M. 69. 720); id. Ps. 2. 7 (M. 69. 7214, B). 

5 Thdt. Ps. 2. 6. 6 Eus. Eccl. Theol. 2. 7 (G.C.S., p. 104. 6). 

7 Marcell. Fr. 117 (104), 121 (108). 

§ Ath. Ar. 1. 49 (M. 26. 113). 9 Ps.-Chrys. Palm. 2 (8. 2348). 

© Cyr. Glaph. in Ex. 2. 2 (1. 298C). 
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Psalms, notably Pss. ii. 6; xcvi. 1; cix. 1, as well as in many other 
contexts. Among the writers who lay most emphasis on it are 
Marcellus,’ Athanasius,’ Didymus,} Cyril,‘ and Theodoret.* 

The eternity of this Kingdom is frequently asserted : 

(a) in general terms, as by Justin,® Cyril of Jerusalem,’ Pseudo- 
Titus of Bostra,* Epiphanius,? Pseudo-Chrysostom,”’ and Cosmas." 

(5) In commentaries on 1 Cor. xv. 24-8, a passage which naturally 
gives rise to many interpretations. In certain instances Christ’s 
Kingdom is regarded, for the purposes of exegesis, as consisting in 
the community over which he reigns, as ‘a kingdom’, rather than 
‘sovereignty’ in the abstract. This use of Baovdeia, rare in the 
Fathers, is to be found in Eusebius,"* Gregory of Nyssa,"? and perhaps, 
though the language is ambiguous, in Pseudo-Chrysostom on Ps. xcvi. 
1.% More usually, BaowAe‘a retains its commoner significance, and, 
employing it in this sense, Chrysostom and Theodoret* expound the 
text in a non-subordinationist fashion. We again find the distinction 
between the ‘necessary’ and ‘economic’ kingdoms emphasized in 
connexion with this text, as by Gregory of Nazianzus."” 

(c) In relation to Marcellus’ doctrine. According to this teaching 
the ‘economic’ kingdom, equated with the kingdom lost by Adam 
and restored to man by Christ, is to end after the final judgement.” 
Eusebius declares that Marcellus’ theory of a beginning and ending 
of Christ’s reign, in whatever aspect it be considered, amounts to 
a denial of Trinitarian orthodoxy.'? Cyril echoes an argument used 
by Eusebius,” that the promise of an eternal kingdom to the saints is 
itself sufficient to disprove the theory that Christ’s own kingdom is 
transient.’ Acacius also asserts the eternity of his reign, in opposition 
to Marcellus.** 

(d) In credal forms. The eternity of Christ’s kingdom is asserted 

* Marcell. Fr. 115 (102). 

* Ath. Ar. 1. 46 (M. 26. 108 4). 3 Did. Al. Ps. 96. 1 (M. 39. 15084). 

4 Cyr. Ps. 2. 6 (M. 69. 720). 5 Thdt. Ps. 109. 1 (1. 1392). 

® Just. Dial. 34. 2. ? Cyr. H. Catech. 15. 29 (M. 33. 912 B). 

® Ps.-Tit. Bostr. Palm. 3 (M. 18. 1268p). 

9 Epiph. Haer. 29. 4 (G.C.S., p. 325. 13). 

© Ps.-Chrys. Palm. 2 (8. 234A). ™ Cosm. Ind. Top. 2 (M. 88. 112 B). 

" Eus. Eccl. Theol. 3. 16 (G.C.S., p. 175. 5); cf. Ath. Inc. et c. Ar. 20 (M. 25. 
1021 A)—an interesting passage. 

*3 Gr. Nyss. Hom. in 1 Cor. 15. 28 (M. 44. 1325C). 

 Ps.-Chrys. Hom. in ps. 96. 1 (5. 6134). 

*S Chrys. Hom. 39. 5 in 1 Cor. (10. 369 £). 

© Thdt. 1 Cor. 15. 24 (3. 270). 7 Gr. Naz. Or. 30. 4 (M. 36. 108 B). 

8 Marcell. Fr. 111 (99); 112 (100); 114 (101); 115 (102); 117 (104). 

"9 Eus. Marcell. 2. 4 (G.C.S., p. 56. 19); ibid. Eccl. Theol. 3. 16 (G.C.S., 
P. 175. 20). 

2° Ibid. * Cyr. Heb. 12. 28 (M. 74. 996 C-997 B). 

* Acac. Caes. ap. Epiph. Haer. 72. 7 (G.C.S., p. 262. 8). 
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in the first and third creeds of Antioch of 341, and, most explicitly, 
in the fourth creed: ‘od 7 BaoiAeia axatamavotos obca Siapevel eis 
tovs ameipous ai@vas’. The Epistle of the Council of Sardica upholds 
the eternity of the kingdom of the Logos, which does not close the 
door to Marcellus’ theory,’ but that Christ’s kingdom will have no 
end is again maintained by the creed of Antioch (Macrostich) of 345, 
and by Cyril of Jerusalem,’ where the clause expounded, being pre- 
sumably taken from the creed of Jerusalem, may well be earlier in 
date than the Marcellan controversy. It is affirmed in the creeds of 
Epiphanius and of the Apostolic Constitutions’ and the creed of 
Nicaea-Constantinople. 

Interpretations of Christ’s BaovAeia are as varied as those of the 
Kingdom of God. 

1. Very frequently it is associated with the Parousia and the 
Judgement, as, for instance, by 2 Clement,‘ the Sibylline Oracles,’ 
Hegesippus,° Cyril of Jerusalem,’ Chrysostom,* and other authors. 

2. It is also commonly interpreted as equivalent to the heavenly 
state of the blessed, and is associated, like the BaowAeia tHv odpaver, 
with dvdmavois: ‘ragers mpodntav paptipwv te Kal aoordAwy eis 
BaotAciav Xpvorod dvaravdpevor’.? In this sense, it is indistinguishable 
from the Kingdom of God," and, like it, can be obtained by the body, 
provided that the latter remains obedient to the divine law." 

3. The theory of an earthly, chiliastic, kingdom appears to underlie 
the statement of Barnabas that woes will take place in the days of 
Christ’s reign,’* and is explicitly affirmed by Cerinthus (according to 
Gaius," Dionysius of Alexandria,"*and Theodoret'5), by Irenaeus," by 
Nepos,” and, according to Epiphanius,” by Apollinaris. 

4. Christ’s reign ‘from the tree’ (Ps. xcv. 10, reading azo tod 
EvAov; v. Swete, Introduction to LX X, p. 424), to which the Latin 
Fathers make fairly frequent allusion, is referred to by Barnabas” and 
Justin” alone. 


'C. Sard., Ep. Cath. ap. Thdt. H.E. 2. 8. 48. 

* Cyr. H. Catech. 15 (M. 33. 870). 

3 Const. Apost. 7. 41. 6; Epiph. Ancor. 118, 119 (G.C.S., p. 147.11; 149. 3). 
4 2 Clem. 17. 5. 5 Or. Sib. 2. 347. 

® Heges. ap. Eus. H.E. 3. 20. 4. 

7 Cyr. H. Catech. 4. 15 (M. 33. 4734). 

* Chrys. Hom. 9. 1 in 2 Tim. (11. 7158). 

9 Hippol. Antichr. 59 (G.C.S., p. 40. 9). 1° Const. Apost. 7. 32. 5. 
'' Meth. Res. 1. 61 (G.C.S., p. 326. 13). % Barn. 8. 6. 
‘3 Gaius ap. Eus. H.E. 3. 28. 2. 4 Dion. Al. ap. Eus. H.E. 7. 25. 3. 
'S Thdt. Haer. 2. 3 (4. 330). 

© Tren. Haer. (Lat.) 5. 32. 1 (M. 7*. 1210B). 

7 As reported by Dion. Al. (ap. Eus. H.E. 7. 24. 4). 

*’ Epiph. Haer. 77. 37 (G.C.S., p. 450. 2). 9 Barn. 8. 5. 
* Just. 1 Apol. 41. 4; Dial. 73. 1. 
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5. In Origen we find the remarkable conception of Christ as him- 
self the BaoAeia: ‘7 adrés eorw 6 Xprords, 6 Bactreds tHv odpavdr, 1 
Bao.reia THv odpavdv, wpowwpévyn Onoavp@ Kexpuppéevw ev TH aypa’.' 
‘xal womep adrés eotw % adbrooodgia Kai 7 adbrodiKaootvn Kai 7 
avroaAnfera, otrw pymore Kal 6 adroBaoreia ... Kav (Cnrijs 7 
“atrav éorw 7 Baoireia t&v obpavdv” dSdvaca A€yew, Ste adradv 
éatw 6 Xpworos, xa0o adroBacireia eoriv.’ * 

6. Christ’s kingdom is sometimes regarded as attainable by the 
soul during this present life; and various interpretations are given 
of the BaowAeia Xpiorod considered in this aspect, as for example, the 
conception of it as the vision of Christ gained by those who, through 
suffering, come to apprehend him,‘ or as consisting in the preaching 
of the word and in acts of righteousness and other forms of virtue.‘ 

7. Occasionally, as has already been remarked, the Kingdom of 
Christ is identified with the faithful people over whom he rules. 
Epiphanius carries this thought further in his conception of the royal 
sovereignty of the Church, which is the ‘throne of David’, transferred 
to her, along with the high-priesthood, by Christ as its primary 
inheritor, and bestowed by him upon his servants ‘trois dpxvepedor 
tis KabodKijs exxAnoias’.® 

The interpretation of the Magi’s gift of gold as a symbol of royalty 
is found in many writers, including Irenaeus,’ Clement,’ Gregory of 
Nazianzus,’ and Basil.” 

There is little of special note in the patristic teaching on the 
kingdom of the undivided Trinity ;" or of the Spirit, except perhaps 
for Theodoret’s interesting argument against the Macedonian who 
alleges ‘6r« 6 Ilarip €or: BacwAeds kai 6 Yids, ro 5€ [Iveipa banpérns’ ;" 
but it is worth remarking that the ‘kingship of the saints’, closely 
associated with the BacwWeia Xpiorod, is generally interpreted, either 
of the kingly status of all the faithful (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9), as it is by 
Clement," and Macarius of Egypt," or, eschatologically, of the future 
reign of the saints (cf. Dan. vii. 27) which is sometimes regarded as 
an earthly, millennial, rule,"> sometimes as an eternal heavenly reign," 

* Or. Mt. 10. 5 (G.C.S., p. 6. 1). * Ibid. 14. 7 (G.C.S., p. 289. 17). 

3 Mac. Aeg. Hom. 2. 5 (M. 34. 468 B). 4 Barn. 7. 11. 

5 Or. Or. 25 (G.C.S., p. 357. 10). 

® Epiph. Haer. 29 (G.C.S., p. 325. 10). 7 Iren. Haer. 3. 10. 

® Clem. Paed. 2. 8 (G.C.S., p. 195. 28). 

9 Gr. Naz. Or. 38. 17 (M. 36. 3324). 

© Bas. Christ. generat. 5 (2. 601 C). 

* Thdt. Trin. 28 (= Ps.-Cyr., M. 75. 1188). 

™ Thdt. Spir. 4. 17 (5. 1059). 

3 Clem. Ecl. 44 (G.C.S., p. 149. 16); ibid. 64 (G.C.S., p. 155. 9). 

™ Mac. Aeg. Hom. 2. 5 (M. 34. 465 D). 

*S Iren. Haer. (Lat.) 5. 35 (M. 7?. 1219 A); Andr. Caes. Apoc. 62 (M. 106. 4138). 
* Clem. Protr. 10 (G.C.S., p. 69. 18); Hippol. Dan. 4. 55 (G.C.S., p. 362. 
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which is associated, once again, with dvdzavois by the author of the 
Acts of Thomas." 

One of the curiosities of patristic exegesis is Eusebius’* interpretation 
of Dan. vii. 27 as a prophecy fulfilled in the celebration of Con- 
stantine’s tricennalia, and the association of Dalmatius and Hanni- 
balianus, as ‘saints of the Most High’, in the government of the 
Empire. G. W. H. LAMPE 


EUSEBIUS H. E. v. 28 


In this chapter of his Ecclesiastical History Eusebius gives three 
extracts from an anonymous work which he describes as ‘composed 
against the heresy of Artemon, which again in our day (xa@” pas) 
Paul of Samosata has attempted to revive’; adding that the heresy in 
question was that which asserted that Christ was a mere man (yAdv 
avOpwrov yevéoba). Here at once we note the association of Artemon 
with Paul of Samosata, of which more anon. 

As the first of the three extracts given by Eusebius has in recent 
years been claimed as providing a landmark in the history of the 
Apostles’ Creed, it is a matter of some interest to determine, if possible, 
the date and authorship of the work from which it is taken. The 
passage states that certain heretics of the school of Theodotus ‘the 
Tanner’, who denied the divinity of Christ, were proclaiming that 
this was the doctrine of the Apostles and of all subsequent teachers 
down to and including the time of Victor, bishop of Rome; but that 
under Zephyrinus, his successor, the truth had been falsified (7tapaxeya- 
pax0ar rHv aAjPevav). From this it has been inferred that some change 
in the formulation of the Roman- Symbol was introduced under 
Zephyrinus, and that this was probably done by inserting into a short 
trinitarian formula, used at baptism, a Christological kerygma which 
hitherto had been employed as a separate instruction for converts. 

The drift of the present note is (1) to uphold the opinion of 
Lightfoot, Harnack, and others, that the author of the work quoted 
by Eusebius was in all reasonable probability Hippolytus; but (2) to 
challenge the accuracy of Eusebius’ statement that it was directed 


10); Ath. v. Ant. 16 (M. 26. 8688); Chrys. Dan. 7. 27 (6. 241D); Cyr. Heb. 
12. 28 (M. 74. 996b); Thdt. Dan. 7. 27 (2. 1209); Oecum. Apoc. 20. 4 
(Hoskier, p. 219). 

* Ac. Thom. 136 (L.B. p. 243. 10). 

* Eus. Laud. Const. 3 (G.C.S., p. 201. 1). 

3 This theory is discussed, and treated with some favour, by Fr. J. de 
Ghellinck, S.J., in Appendix I to his Recherches sur les origines du symbole des 
apétres (Gembloux and Paris, 1946). For its chief exponents see his general 
index under the names of Haussleiter and Peitz, with the pages of his book 
there indicated. 
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specifically against the heresy of Artemon, which no one hitherto 
appears to have questioned. 

1. The author was a Roman writer whose memory reached back to 
the pontificates of Victor and Zephyrinus (roughly a.p. 189-218): one 
episode that he relates as having occurred in his own day (€¢’ 7dr, 
and émi 7petépwv Kap@v) is definitely placed under Zephyrinus. He 
says also that those who accuse Victor of holding their own heresy 
know perfectly well (axpiBds «iddres) that it was he who excom- 
municated Theodotus, its author. He shows himself well acquainted 
with the heresies which emerged at Rome about the end of the second 
century, and accuses their authors of plagiarizing the heathen philo- 
sophers or scientists—the staple argument of Hippolytus throughout 
the Philosophumena. He is a learned man who can appeal at large and 
by name to Christian writers earlier than the time of Victor, with 
special emphasis on the names of Irenaeus and Melito. He agrees 
with Irenaeus’ reckoning in making Victor, as successor of Eleutherus, 
the thirteenth bishop of Romeafter the Apostles (he says, ‘after Peter’).' 
Again, the first of the three extracts is a warm defence of the ortho- 
doxy of Victor, whom Hippolytus (Philos. ix. 12) refers to as ‘the 
blessed Victor’, and whom he excuses for his lenient treatment of 
Callistus on the ground that he was of a kindly disposition (evozAay- 
xvos). There can be little doubt that Hippolytus was in favour with 
Victor and regarded him as in some sort his patron, so that his reputa- 
tion would naturally be a matter of concern to him. Finally, the style 
and language are, to me, strongly reminiscent of Hippolytus; and 
apart from his contemporary Gaius, who got the credit for several of 
his works, he is the only Roman writer of the period who is so much 
as heard of. A few linguistic parallels, mainly with the Philosophumena, 
may be noted. I take them in the order of their occurrence in the 
three fragments: the references in brackets are to the pages and lines 
in Wendland’s edition of the Philosophumena. 

I. dvtimimrew tur (to oppose).—Philos. vi. 20 (148, 11), ix. 12 
(248, 9). 

maves (plausible).—iv. 10 (43, 1), iv. 46 (68, 20). 

Geodoyeiv (to speak of or treat as divine).—iv. 43 (65, 8), vii. 19 
(194, 18). 

katapevdeoOai twos (to slander), also in III.—v. 7 (79, 1 and 5), 
Vii. 20 (193, 25), X. 9 (268, 23). 

apxnyos (of heretical leaders).—viii. 16 (236, 10), ix. 6 (240, 13). 


' Lightfoot has shown that the error in the Liberian Catalogue which makes 
two distinct persons of Cletus and Anencietus —whereby Victor would become 
the fourteenth in succession—‘ cannot with any degree of probability be charged 
to Hippolytus’ (.S. Clement of Rome, i. 270 sq.). Hippolytus would naturally 
follow his master Irenaeus. 
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xowwvia (of communicatio in sacris): amexnpvée tis Kovwvias (1), 
adopiobévros rijs kowwvias (11).—Cf. Philos. ix. 12 (251, 3) od Svapever 
76 SiSaoxadeiov . . . wy Svaxpivoy tiow Sei Kowwveiv, maow axpitws 
mpoapepov tiv Kowwviav. The verb passive occurs in this sense at the 
end of fragm. II (woAts KowwvyPjvar). 

Il. penvaios (of a monthly allowance). The confessor Natalius was 
seduced by the heretics, wore AapBavew rap’ adtdv pnvaia dynvapra 
éxatov mevtijKovta. This at once recalls Philos. ix. 12 (248, 10), where 
it is said that Victor made Callistus a monthly allowance for his 
support at Antium, dpicas atr@ pnriaidv rx eis tpodds. 

III. ovoracrs (subsistence, basis, origin: here support for false 
doctrine, and so in five of the following passages, those marked with 
an asterisk).—Philos. iv. 8 (41, 8), v. 24 (126, 6)*, v. 26 (128, 29), 
vii. 19 (194, 10), Vii. 29 (214, 31), Vil. 31 (216, 15)*, vii. 36 (223, 6)*, 
viii. 15 (235, 24)*, c. Noet. 2*, ib. 15. 

ToAunpua (of the wilful proceedings of heretics).—ix. 12 (250, 22), 
ix. 14 (253, 7), in Dan. i. 19; also in the same sense 7a tetoApnpeéva 
Philos. vi. 2 (134, 7), 1x. 12 (248, 9), with 4 reroAunpévn adra@ aipeats 
ix. 13 (252, 17); and actively of reroAunxdres v. 6 (77, 28), vi. 6 
(134, 23); cf. roApnpov ddéypa c. Noet. 3. 

The last three items at least (those in II and III) seem highly 
characteristic of Hippolytus. We may add the verb doxeiv, with accus. 
of the thing, in the sense of ‘devote attention’ to some matter (in ITI): 
for this see Philos. iv. 2 (33, 15), iv. 13 (45,7), iv. 51 (76, 3), and c. 
Noet. 9 (three times), in Dan. i. g, iii. 2, iii. 15. 

For the external evidence pointing to Hippolytus see Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome ii. (1890), pp. 378 ff., or Harnack, Chronologie ii. 
(1904), pp. 224 ff. In brief: at the beginning of the tenth book of 
the Philosophumena Hippolytus says that ‘ having broken through the 
labyrinth of the heresies’ he will now proceed to a demonstration 
of the truth. But Photius (Bibliotheca 48) attributes to Gaius, a 
presbyter of the church of Rome under Victor and Zephyrinus, a 
work which he calls the Labyrinth, the author of which states towards 
the end that he himself was the author also of a treatise called On the 
Cause (airias), or otherwise On the Nature (odoias) of the Universe. 
This enables us to identify the Labyrinth with the Philosophumena, 
or at least with its tenth book; for in x. 32 (288, 22) Hippolytus 
refers his readers to ‘ our book zepi rijs tod mavrds odoias’. But again, 
the work said by Eusebius to have been composed ‘against the heresy 
of Artemon’ is called by Theodoret (Haeret. Fab. ii. 5) the Little 
Labyrinth, which, he says, some attribute to Origen, but the style 
shows them to be wrong. Similarly, Photius says that some assign 
the Labyrinth to Origen, but himself holds that the author was Gaius; 
and farther on in the same passage he says that our treatise against 
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the heresy of Artemon was also attributed to Gaius. Though Labyrinth 
and Little Labyrinth may not have been the original titles of these two 
works, yet, as Lightfoot says, ‘the nomenclature points to the identity 
of authorship’ (op. cit., p. 379)—which we may accept at least in the 
sense that the two works were recognized as being homogeneous in 
content and style: especially as both came to be credited to the 
Roman Gaius. 

The one difficulty in the way of assigning our work to Hippolytus 
lies in its connexion by Eusebius with the name of Artemon. No such 
person is met with in any other work of Hippolytus—a fact which 
admits of no satisfactory explanation if Artemon was known in Rome 
as a prominent heresiarch before Philosophumena was written. More- 
over, Artemon is found to be still living—not at Rome, but at Antioch 
or in the neighbourhood—long after the death of Hippolytus, which 
is usually placed about a.p. 235. He was an elder contemporary of 
Paul of Samosata, and is stated on the best authority to have been the 
man from whom Paul derived his heresy. Paul was deposed by a 
synod held at Antioch about the year 268; and the letter of the fathers 
of that synod announcing his deposition (Euseb. H. E. vii. 30) not 
only speaks of one Artemas as the teacher of Paul, but ends with the 
scornful phrase: ‘ But let him (Paul) write to Artemas, and let those 
who hold the opinions of Artemas communicate with him.’ That 
Artemon was otherwise called Artemas is stated by Theodoret (op. cit. 
ii. 4), and the personal identity is not questioned : indeed, the identifica- 
tion is obviously made by Eusebius in H. E. v. 28. But it is a far cry 
from the pontificates of Victor and Zephyrinus, with which alone our 
fragments show any connexion, to the synod at Antioch which deposed 
Paul of Samosata (c. 268), when Artemon was still living; and accord- 
ingly some recent writers have been led to doubt the Hippolytean 
authorship altogether and to place our treatise after the death of 
Hippolytus.' 

2. For my part, after considering the case in all its bearings, I have 
been led to the opinion that Eusebius had no positive authority, 
derived from the document itself, for saying ‘hat it was aimed specifi- 
cally against the heresy of Artemon. Recognizing in the treatise 
before him a refutation of the adoptionist error which Paul of Samosata 
derived from Artemon, he simply classified the work as anti-Artemonite. 
I am led to this conclusion by the character and contents of the 
passages quoted by Eusebius—the time, place, personnel, and the whole 
situation to which they are related. While five other heretical per- 
sonages are named, there is not a word here about Artemon. In 

1 J. de Ghellinck, op. cit., p. 237, n. 3, mentions G. Bardy, who would place 


it as late as A.D. 235-40, A. d’Alés, who formerly held the work to be by 
Hippolytus, and E. Schwartz—all scholars of the first rank. 
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point of time he is half a century too late ; he is unknown to Hippolytus, 
and there is no ground for assuming that he ever taught at Rome. 
The place that he should occupy as the originator of the heresy ascribed 
to him is taken by another, Theodotus ‘the Tanner’, and those who 
should appear as his followers—the second Theodotus and others— 
are described as the satellites of Theodotus I." There is simply no 
place left in the picture for Artemon, and Eusebius’ statement can 
be taken to mean no more than that the heresy dealt with in the 
anonymous treatise before him was identical with that of Artemon. 
He had read in the letter of the Synod of Antioch that Paul of Samosata 
was parading himself ‘in the foul heresy of Artemas’, his (spiritual) 
‘father’; and there can be little doubt that that passage was in his 
mind when in H. E. v. 28 he spoke of ‘the heresy of Artemon which 
in our day Paul of Samosata has attempted to revive’. 

I cannot see that there is anything improbable in this explanation. 
The affair of Paul of Samosata was a cause célébre, terminated only 
by the intervention of the Emperor Aurelian, and it was of compara- 
tively recent date (xa6” yas). It is easily conceivable, therefore, that 
Eusebius might describe a heresy identical with that of Paul by the 
name of its immediate promoter, Artemon, rather than by that of its 
original exponent, Theodotus: apart from the extracts we are con- 
sidering there is no mention in the Ecclesiastical History of either of 
the two Theodoti. On the other side, the proposed solution has the 
advantage of allowing our treatise to be assigned to its most obvious 
author, Hippolytus, while at the same time it accounts for the absence 
of all mention of Artemon both in the passages quoted by Eusebius 
and in the Philosophumena and all other works attributable to 
Hippolytus. And it further obviates the difficulty of connecting 
Artemon with a situation at Rome some fifty years earlier than the 
date at which he first comes clearly into view—at Antioch. It remains 
to say a word about the evidence of Theodoret. 

It is evident that Theodoret (Haeret. Fab. ii. 4-5) had Eusebius 
before him. The only question is, whether he had also in his hands 
a copy of the whole treatise from which Eusebius quotes. Against this 
supposition is the fact that he appears to know no more of the contents 
of the work than the three extracts given by Eusebius, all of which he 
reproduces, in more or less condensed form, under a single heading 
(‘Concerning Theodotus’). On the other hand, he does not connect 

* The two Theodoti are dealt with in succession by Hippolytus in Philos. vii. 
35 and 36, and again in x. 23 and 24. Three other heretical names mentioned 
in our fragments—Asclepiades, Hermophilus, and Apollonides—are not found 
in the Philos.; but they may have been quite secondary personages, who;would 
find a place in an occasional treatise against a particular group of heretics but 


need not be noticed in a general work which dealt mainly with the great 
heretical leaders. 
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these passages directly with Artemon, to whom he devotes a separate 
paragraph (ii. 4). He had to say something about Artemon to satisfy 
Eusebius’ mention of him; but finding nothing about him in the 
Eusebian extracts, he appears to have assumed—naturally enough but 
erroneously—that Artemon must have been an earlier exponent of the 
views of Theodotus I and his followers. So far there is nothing to 
suggest independence of Eusebius. But whence did Theodoret derive 
the information that the work was entitled the Little Labyrinth, that 
it was ascribed by some to Origen, and that the style showed them to 
be wrong? It is conceivable that he possessed a copy of the work but 
was content to reproduce from it merely those items which Eusebius 
had judged to be of most interest. But this seems to me less probable. 
It is more likely that he found the above statements already made by 
some other writer who knew the whole treatise and was able to identify 
the passages quoted by Eusebius as belonging to it. If this be the 
true explanation, clearly the value of Theodoret’s evidence will be 
rather improved than diminished, since the authority for it will be 
thrown back to an earlier, and perhaps considerably earlier date. But 
still we cannot conclude with any confidence that our treatise origi- 
nally bore the title of the Little Labyrinth. Eusebius does not appear 
to have known it under that title, and the designation may have been 
invented by someone who knew the (larger) Labyrinth and recognized 
that the other treatise was related to it in content and style. We have 
seen that Photius ascribed both works to Gaius, though he does not 
entitle our treatise ‘ The Little Labyrinth’. 

Assuming the work to be by Hippolytus, is there any internal evidence 
for assigning it to an approximate date? Possibly some indication is 
to be found in the manner of reference to Zephyrinus. In the Philo- 
sophumena Hippolytus does not suggest that Zephyrinus was not the 
legitimate successor of Victor ; but he speaks of his office in a tone 
of contempt (‘ Zephyrinus at that time considering himself to have the 
management of the Church’),' and he describes him personally as 
‘rude and unlettered and unversed in the laws (Gpwv) of the Church’, 
and again as ‘ venal and money-loving’ (ix. 11). In contrast with this 
contempt and animosity, the tone of our fragments is entirely neutral. 
In the first passage Zephyrinus is described simply as the successor of 
Victor. It is not indeed his orthodoxy that is being defended, but that 
of Victor; yet it is implied that the teaching of the Church under 
Victor had undergone no change under Zephyrinus: it was orthodox 
under the former, as it continued to be under the latter. At the end 
of the second passage it is said that the confessor Natalius, who had 
been seduced by the followers of Theodotus I, ‘prostrated himself 
before Zephyrinus the bishop, rolling at the feet not only of the clergy 


* Scémew vopilovros ri éxxAnaiay, ix. 7 (240, 21). 
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but also of the laity’, and so was finally received back to communion 
—not by the bishop individually, but by ‘the compassionate Church 
of the merciful Christ’. These references are quite colourless: if they 
express no personal commendation of Zephyrinus, they suggest no 
hostility to him, and they clearly recognize him as the lawful bishop. 
But this is not the attitude and tone we should expect Hippolytus to 
adopt at any date later than the writing of the Philosophumena; it points 
rather to a date before his final breach with the Roman episcopate, 
which may have occurred only after the accession of Callistus, or at the 
earliest late in the pontificate of Zephyrinus. The latter had a long 
reign of nearly twenty years, in the course of which his relations with 
Hippolytus may have undergone considerable change, even if they 
had never been cordial. It does not seem to me necessary, or indeed 
reasonable, to interpret what is said of Zephyrinus in the ninth book 
of the Philosophumena as representing the situation at Rome during the 
whole, or even the greater part, of his episcopate. 

All things considered, then, I am disposed to place the composition 
of the Little Labyrinth within the episcopate of Zephyrinus. I find no 
sufficient reason for doubting the older view that its author was 
Hippolytus: what to my mind is more than doubtful is that it con- 
tained any mention at all of Artemon. If the reasons which I have 
given should be accepted, it will follow that Artemon must be dismissed 


altogether as a factor in determining the authorship and date of the 
work to which his name has been affixed. R. H. CoNNOLLY 
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The Authority of the Old Testament, by A. G. Hepert. Pp. 326. 
London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1947. 15s. 


THIs is a symptomatic book, symptomatic of an age which is seeking 
to apply a corrective to Old Testament studies. The successful pursuit 
of the methods of higher criticism has resulted almost inevitably in 
drawing attention away from the unity of the Old Testament and from 
its underlying purpose and theological implications. Father Hebert’s 
book attempts to reorientate Old Testament scholarship in the setting 
of this prevalent desire to interpret the scriptures, particularly those 
of the Old Testament, theologically. The claim is that the authority of 
the Old Testament lies in its interpretation in the light of the New 
Testament and of the Christian Church rather than in the light of 
its historical origin and growth. The danger which lurks in this 
approach, and is illustrated in parts of this book, is that of treating in 
too cavalier a fashion the labours and trials, the fears and hopes of 
those through whom God’s word was made known, and who in making 
it known were themselves sharing in the creative and redemptive work 
of God. 

The book begins with a chapter in which the differing approaches 
to Old Testament study are briefly characterized and their weaknesses 
revealed. In the second chapter Fr. Hebert continues in pursuit of 
his purpose by declaring that the Old Testament must be interpreted 
in the light of Israel’s faith in the divine kingdom. The Old Testament 
is the book of that kingdom, and the kingdom of Christ is its con- 
summation. This leads on to a treatment of the idea of revelation and 
of its relation to inspiration. Recognizing the part played by the 
human writers in the preparation of Scripture, but distrusting any 
psychological explanation of inspiration, Fr. Hebert distinguishes 
revelation, by which he means God’s revealing of ‘Himself by His 
personal action in His mighty acts of redemption’, from inspiration, 
which is the proper term to apply to the total record of the sacred 
history. The Bible therefore must be taken as a whole and to this 
the term inspiration applies. 

The next chapter deplores the failure of criticism to make the faith 
of Israel the foundation of its study. ‘The constructive work which 
waits to be done on the Old Testament will start as from within 
the faith of Israel’ (p. 131). There follows an admirable summary 
of the position of modern scholarship in regard to the history of 
the Canon—admirable but for the almost complete neglect of the 
canonical prophets. They are given their place in the Canon either 
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as having influenced the Book of Deuteronomy or as setting out 
the ‘ pattern’ of the messianic hope. The final chapters lead on from 
the use of the Old Testament in the New, its use by the early Church, 
and its place in the development of the Christian liturgy, to a closing 
chapter on Scripture and Tradition. It is held that the only way 
to resolve the many conflicting cross-currents of Biblical interpreta- 
tion and of church life is to recover a sense of the unique authority 
of the Biblical tradition as upheld by a united and true Church 
of Christ, the spiritual successor to the congregation of Israel. 

This is a challenging book, as it is meant to be. It has many things 
of importance to say and they are said unhesitatingly. The results of 
historical criticism are apparently accepted without reserve (although 
subsequent illustrations of theological interpretation are apt to cut 
across the findings of criticism). One’s first reflection on reading the 
book is that the author has done well to express so forcefully the 
essential authority of the Old Testament. Moreover, there is a timely 
emphasis on the necessity for any and every critic to study the Old 
Testament in the light of the faith through which it came into being, 
on the redemptive experience of the Exodus as the basis of Israel’s 
knowledge of God, and on the fact that the content of the revelation 
is God Himself and not doctrines about Him and that the personality 
of God and the personal relationship in which He stands with men 
dominate the whole story. 

But, on the other hand, one closes the book with an uneasy and 
uncertain feeling. Why, one wonders, does the author allow to the 
New Testament writers a freedom of personal interpretation of the 
Old Testament and with it a freedom of individual initiative which 
he is unwilling to allow to the writers in the Old Testament? Again, 
Fr. Hebert is willing to accept the results of Biblical criticism but 
lightly ranges it on the side of secularism: ‘behind the issue of Faith 
and Criticism there lay concealed the deeper issue of Faith and 
Secularism’ (p. 117). Some critics may lay themselves open to the 
charge but by no means all. We are also told of the ‘ perplexing 
dilemma between a critical study of the Bible which resolves it into 
a composite of human utterances and robs it of its divine authority 
as the word of God to man, and an assertion of the divine character 
of the Bible which regards it as being therefore free from all possible 
error’ (p. 8). ‘The antithesis cannot be so simply resolved. 

Much uneasiness and uncertainty will be felt about Fr. Hebert’s 
category of spiritual or theological interpretation. It seems that he 
Would allow some passages and texts to be capable of interpretation 
in two ways. They have a literal meaning and a spiritual meaning. 
For the latter we may be dependent on the New Testament for the 
clue. (There lies here a danger of putting the clock back and of 
XLIX G 
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returning to the threefold patristic interpretation.) Interpreters of the 
Old Testament have no right or desire to deny that the scriptures 
have a theological purpose running through them; indeed, they must 
recognize, and do recognize, that many passages of scripture have a 
theological import from the very beginning, though it may be that 
the term theological will bear different shades of meaning. But they 
have a right and a duty to study the history of the text and its inter- 
pretation. Where both a literal and a theological meaning are found 
in the subsequent use of a passage it may well be that the theological 
meaning results from a reapplication of the passage in a new set of 
circumstances. By ignoring this development of scripture, which has 
been called its Nachgeschichte, forced exegesis very quickly creeps in. 
There are examples of this in Fr. Hebert’s book. The translation of 
Ps. ii. 2 found in Acts iv. 26 is accepted without question, thus implying 
a messianic origin for the psalm (p. 227). Similarly, Ps. cx is accepted 
as messianic apparently on the basis of an ‘illustrative’ use of its 
‘imagery’ in the New Testament (pp. 212, 218). Illustrative uses of 
Old Testament texts such as that in Matt. ii. 15 of Hosea xi. 1; ‘Out 
of Egypt have I called my son’ are taken up into what Dr. Phythian- 
Adams wishes us to call the Exodus ‘homology’. (In the reviewer's 
opinion the Exodus homology is overdrawn. Even in the second 
Isaiah, where the idea of the second Exodus is made explicit, it is 
surely used by way of illustration and as a lesson from experience, not 
as a ‘“‘spiritual”’ or “ mystical” interpretation of the story of the first 
Exodus, as giving the pattern of a new and greater Deliverance’ (p. 
146). The imposition of a ‘ pattern’ appears to be a necessary element 
in this type of theological interpretation for we are told also of a 
messianic pattern (pp. 145 ff.) which was first articulated in the later 
canonical prophets and became the framework of the Gospel story. 
Each feature of the pattern as it is set out in this book is traced to 
one or other of the prophets but nowhere in the Old Testament do 
we find the ‘ pattern’ set out as such and as a whole. It has become 
an organic unity or pattern in our author’s handling of it.) 

But to return to exegesis: Gen. xii. 3, despite Fr. Hebert’s own 
admission that its original meaning was more restricted, is interpreted 
theologically and made to serve as a portmanteau for all that is to be 
said about Israel’s universal mission (p. 207); and ‘glory’ in Hag. ii. 
7 most naturally refers to the ‘desirable things of all nations’ and not 
to the tabernacling presence of God (p. 151). 

The authority of the Old Testament lies, we believe, in its own 
intrinsic quality and its unity lies in the unity of its history. This 
history is that of the redemptive activity of God and is seen (after- 
wards) to have been moving towards the Incarnation which is the 
crowning act of God’s redemptive love. The movement is a forward 
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one and does not give us the right to go backwards and to impose 
later patterns on the earlier material. 

One weakness of Fr. Hebert’s book is his neglect of the creative 
part played by the human figures in this history. The great canonical 
prophets are almost passed over in silence. This may be because the 
pattern of the messianic hope by which so great store is set can more 
readily be found in the later prophets. The prophets were essentially 
creative figures: they handled the word of God and transmitted it to 
their people. Once uttered it weaved itself and its creative-redemptive 
effect into the all-embracing purpose of God. Again and again in the 
scriptures we may see a creative interweaving of at least three elements : 
the bare event or fact of history, the faith of those who experience it 
and of those who record it, and the underlying purpose of God which 
gives it meaning in the whole scheme of things. 

L. H. BRocKINGTON 


Exechielfragen, by Nits Messet. 1 vol. Pp. 156. Skrifter utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, Il. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 
1945, No. i. Dybwad, Oslo, 1945; Kr. 13.00. 


Tue solution which this Scandinavian scholar, writing in German, 
offers of the problem of Ezekiel follows those of Hélscher, Torrey, 
Smith, Herntrich, and Irwin in that it denies, as they do, the unity 
and in great part the integrity of the book. 

The right approach to the problem of Ezekiel, Messel holds, is by 
way of determining who are the Golah to whom the prophet speaks. 
It is not, he says, the Golah living in Babylon, as is commonly held, 
but the returned exiles, who formed a monotheistic community 
offering worship to Jahweh alone, while the population which had 
remained in the land were syncretists. This, of course, as Messel points 
out, gives an explanation of the difficulty felt as long ago as the time 
of Smend, whether one living in Babylon but addressing oracles to 
Jerusalem could be regarded as a true prophet; the oracles reached 
the people of Jerusalem because they were delivered in their presence. 
It also explains why there is, as Messel holds, so little reflection in the 
book of the condition of the exiles in Babylon. It also solves the 
question why Ezekiel makes no use of the calamity of 598 in his 
preaching. 

As to the exact time when Ezekiel worked in Palestine, Messel 
brings evidence, partly from an examination of the situation at the 
time round about Nehemiah, partly from the Elephantine papyri, and 
partly from a note in the Archaeology of Josephus, to show that it was 
after Nehemiah himself, and about 400. At this time there was party 
strife in Jerusalem, in which the possession of the Temple played a 
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part. When Ezekiel wrote, the Temple was in the hands of the syn- 
cretists, who are the idolaters and the men who committed abomina- 
tions mentioned in, e.g., chapter 8. 

Not all of the present book, however, is from Ezekiel’s hand, and 
the work of the redactor is so extensive, Messel believes, that one 
ought to speak of the result of it as eine neue Ausgabe. The greater 
part of Messel’s book is taken up with an analysis of what is original 
and what is redactorial, and he gives a number of criteria for separating. 
One of them is, that by what the redactor introduced into the text 
he made Ezekiel’s preaching of judgement carry direct references to 
specific happenings of the year 587. This Ezekiel himself had not 
done: he had not carried the fiction of time and place into the matter 
of the prophecy itself; but the editor did so. In chapter 17 (the 
parable of the Cedar, the Vine, and the Two Eagles), for example, 
Ezekiel speaks of his own time; but the redactor, by insertions, has 
made it refer to the time of Zedekiah. 

As to the purpose of the redactor, Messel holds that he had four inten- 
tions: (1) to combat the idolatrous worship of his time (c. 350), which, 
though it had ceased in Jerusalem, still continued in the country and the 
smaller towns ; (2) by proclaiming Jahweh’s judgements on the neigh- 
bours of the Jews, to keep open the breach which separated Jew from 
heathen (Messel holds that the reason why he inserts no oracles against 
the Samaritans is that he hoped for the rebirth of a great people of 
Israel); (3) by means of oracles against Egypt to discourage Jews from 
joining with Egypt in her war with Persia; (4) to promote the holiness 
of the Temple and the separation between holy and profane. 

This solution which Messel offers to the problem of Ezekiel is far 
from impossible, and demands careful and detailed consideration, for 
it has much that is attractive in it. But before a final verdict can be 
passed upon it, two things would be desirable, from the pen of Messel 
himself: the first, a fuller explanation why Ezekiel adopted the ‘ fiction’ 
of the exilic setting; the second, some account of the writer’s views 
on the relation between Ezekiel and Ezra. For to adopt the date of 
Ezekiel put forth in this book involves the necessity to approach not 
a few questions in post-exilic Judaism from a new angle. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that the last monograph on Ezekiel, Irwin’s, also sees in 
the prophet the child rather than the father of Judaism. 

Of the two main problems confronting Ezekiel-criticism at the 
present time Messel has touched, of course, only on the one, that of 
the historical setting. The other, that of the prophet’s many-sided 
personality, does not arise for him, because the contradictions which 
set it are largely ironed out, not only for him but also for the critics 
mentioned at the beginning of this review, by the assumption of so 
extensive editing. But the recent article by Broome in the Journal of 
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Biblical Literature‘ may cause us to reconsider whether for Ezekiel 
literary and historic approaches alone are sufficient. It may well be 
that this prophet’s personality is in fact, for the Old Testament, 
unique. If it is, then we must widen the methods by which we seek 
to understand him. Davip M. G. STALKER 


The First Epistle of Peter, the Greek Text with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. W. Beare. Pp. x+ 184. Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. 153. 


To have within two years two commentaries on 1 Peter of the 
quality of Dean Selwyn’s and Professor Beare’s is a rare piece of good 
fortune for students of the New Testament. The two books are 
completely independent, and, what is particularly stimulating and 
challenging, they are written from widely differing points of view. 
The student who has either of these works may absorb happily: he 
who has both must think hard and learn to make up his own mind. 

Professor Beare claims that his is the first commentary in English ‘based 
upon the thesis, now widely accepted, that First Peter is a pseudo- 
nymous work of the post-Apostolic age’ (p. ix). He adopts the view 
of Perdelwitz, accepted and defended by Streeter, that the main body 
of the document is no letter at all, but a baptismal discourse. ‘The 
letter, in which this discourse is now embedded, belongs to the period 
of persecution described from the official Roman standpoint in Pliny’s 
report to Trajan (Ep. x. 96). It may thus be dated about a.p. 111-12. 
The baptismal discourse is then earlier than this, but, in Dr. Beare’s 
opinion, probably not very much earlier. This dating at once excludes 
the traditional authorship by St. Peter, with or without the collabora- 
tion of Silvanus. The arguments for and against this hypothesis are 
given in the Introduction (sections III, 1V, and V1); but the acid test 
is the commentary itself, which is written with this theory of the 
character and occasion of the document as its basis. Naturally it means 
that at certain crucial points there is sharp disagreement and even 
flat contradiction between Dean Selwyn’s explanation of the text and 
Professor Beare’s; and the reader who is still wavering is likely to be 
in a strait betwixt the two. As an example we may take their com- 
ments on ili. 15, particularly the phrase wavrc 7@ airodvte buds Adyov. 
To one it ‘indicates conversation rather than police enquiry’; to the 
other it ‘can only apply to a judicial interrogation’. One’s conclusion 
on the questions of date, authorship, and character of 1 Peter can only 
come, if it comes at all, as the resu!t of a multitude of smaller decisions 
on such points as this. It is a decided advantage to have the detailed 
pros and cons so clearly before us. 


' Edwin C. Broome, Jr., ‘Ezekiel’s Abnormal Personality’, #.B.L., vol. lxv, 
pt. iii, Sept. 1946, pp. 277 ff. 
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In addition to those on the topics already mentioned the Introduc- 
tion has sections on the title of the Epistle (II), its destination (V), 
and its theology (VII). There is also in section I a discussion of the 
textual material. To the list of uncial manuscripts should be added 
S (eighth or ninth century), 048 also numbered / 559 (fifth-century 
palimpsest containing part of chapter i; apparently not yet fully 
deciphered), and 0206 formerly P*5 (P. Oxy. 1353: fourth-century, 
contains v. 5—13: readings in Holzmeister’s apparatus). With regard 
to Y, the readings of which Dr. Beare quotes occasionally from the 
apparatus to the sixteenth edition of Nestle, it may be noted that von 
Soden gives fuller information for what it is worth." For example, 
Dr. Beare’s apparatus to iv. 1-6 could have cited (teste v. Soden) 
in support of nw (ver. 3) and xpwovre (ver. 5). To the Old Latin 
authorities should be added g and m. The statement on the Sahidic 
version that ‘there is apparently no complete manuscript of any single 
book of the New Testament’ gives an unduly gloomy picture: we 
have complete manuscripts of John, Acts, and the Pauline Epistles. 
These texts were published by Sir Herbert Thompson in 1932. 

The text and notes occupy pages 47-184. The arrangement is that 
the epistle is divided into paragraphs. For each paragraph we are 
given in succession the Greek text, Dr. Beare’s translation, a select 
apparatus of variants, and the critical and exegetical notes. ‘Text and 
translation read straightforwardly. The apparatus deals with a larger 
number of variants than Souter’s ; but it is often less informative about 
particular readings, especially in the matter of patristic support. The 
most valuable part of the work is the commentary. Here the notes are 
concise and to the point. The fact that 1 Peter is a religious docu- 
ment written by a Christian for Christians is kept steadily in the 
forefront; and the emphasis is placed where it properly belongs, on 
the Christian faith, worship, and rule of life implied in this document. 
What Dr. Beare has to say on these topics is both illuminating and 
stimulating. No student can work his way through the commentary 
without gaining a keener appreciation and a deeper understanding of 
the text. 

There are a few small points which might be corrected in future 
editions: p. 4 the date of the Peshitta; p. 85, 1. 17 for ¢@aprod read 
Pbaprijs; pp. 95, 164 read Sanhedrin; p. 138 read la Langue; p. 151 
read Tischendorf; p. 183 1. 20 for ‘him’ read ‘his’. 

T. W. Manson. 


A considerable selection of Y readings is given by Holzmeister in his 
apparatus. 
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The Challenge of New Testament Ethics, by L. H. MarsHALt. Pp. 
xii+ 364. London: Macmillan, 1946. 15s. 
The Way of Life: A Study in Christian Ethics, by C. J. BARKER. Pp. 

280. London: Lutterworth Press, 1946. 215. 

BotH these books on Christian ethics are intended for the interested 
layman as well as for scholars, and it is probable that they will be 
found more useful to the former than to the latter. The book by 
Mr. Marshall, of Rawdon College, abounds in telling illustrations 
which will be appreciated by teachers and preachers, and it carries 
throughout a powerful apologetic argument which aims at showing the 
superiority of New Testament ethics over its modern substitutes. 
Mr. Marshall undertakes a careful exposition of the relevant texts of 
the gospels and of St. Paul’s epistles, and his writing is always fresh and 
readable. A summary of his position can hardly do justice to the quality 
of the book, since it will tend to show up the inadequacy of Mr. 
Marshall’s treatment of the New Testament teaching, while failing to 
communicate the real power and persuasiveness of those aspects of the 
truth which he sees. He rightly notes that the key to the ethical teaching 
ot Jesus is to be found in the teaching about the kingdom of God; and, 
though fully aware of the difficulties, he wholeheartedly accepts Luke 
xvii. 21 as the clue to its meaning, interpreting €vrds dudv as ‘ within 
you’ (pp. 26 ff.). The kingdom of God is thus a disposition of the 
heart, made possible by contact with Jesus, and in its external aspect 
it constitutes a New Humanity. Mr. Marshall inevitably finds that 
there is a difference of emphasis between Jesus and Paul: ‘Jesus held 
that man could lead the good life if he would while St. Paul held that 
man would lead the good life if he could’ (pp. 22 ff.). According to 
Mr. Marshall’s view the root of sin is not pride but inordinate self- 
love. The inquiring layman would scarcely gather from this exposition 
that the Christian ethic in its New Testament manifestation was the 
way and rule of life of a redeemed society living a supernatural life 
as the result of an eschatological fulfilment of Israel’s history. Mr. 
Marshall discusses and dismisses the eschatological interpretation o: 
New Testament ethics as given by J. Weiss and A. Schweitzer, but he 
does not consider the eschatological ethics of R. Niebuhr; for him the 
ethical imperatives of Jesus are not ‘impossible’: His yoke was easy 
(p. 21). There is indeed no reference to Niebuhr in Mr. Marshall’s 
copious index. 

In The Way of Life the Vicar of Great Torrington does not attempt 
any serious exegesis of the New Testament, nor does he expound its 
leading themes in any systematic way. The merit of his book lies rather 
in its personal and impressionistic portrayal of ethical problems as they 
appear toa Christian mind of broad culture and deep spiritual sincerity. 
The presentation of the subject ranges over a large number of questions, 
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so that it is difficult to summarize the argument; Mr. Barker’s wide 
classical humanism illuminates the Christian ethical ideal—and, we 
must add, obscures it. He attempts to deal honestly with the eschato- 
logical setting of Christian ethics and to relate the whole matter to 
the life of the Christian within the Church. The tension between the 
classical and the biblical approach to ethics is not transcended. The 
book was largely completed, we read, before the publication of 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures on Human Nature and Destiny; and 
Mr. Barker devotes an appendix to their consideration. (But Niebuhr’s 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics was published in this country in 
1936.) He agrees that much in Niebuhr is helpful; but one who holds 
that ‘the universe must justify itself at the tribunal of human reason’ 
(p. 273) is bound to find Niebuhr’s dialectical tensions perplexing and 
the biblical standpoint hardly less so. Yet in his chapter on ‘Sin’ he 
had noted that ‘a perverted reason may easily be as bad as a perverted 
will’ (p. 259); had he followed up this insight he might eventually 
have reached a solution of the antinomy between classical scientia and 
Christian faith, as St. Augustine did. ALAN RICHARDSON 


R. P. Casey: ‘ The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Part 2,'The Short 
Recension.’ Studies and Documents, edited by K. Lake, S. Lake, 
and C. Hégc, xiv (2). London: Christophers, 1946. 15s. 

Despite the large and unexpected amount of new material which has 

come to light since Dr. Joseph Lebon of Louvain nearly twenty- 

five years ago announced in the R.H.E. xxi (1925), pp. 524-30, his 
sensational discovery of a variant text of Athanasius’ De Incarnatione, 

a generally agreed solution of the problems raised seems still a long 

way off. It is true that we are no longer confined to the two manu- 

scripts originally known to Dr. Lebon, the late Cod. Dochiariou 78 

and the Syriac version in Vat. Syr. 104, catalogued by the Assemani. 

Kirsopp Lake and Dr. Casey had the good fortune to find almost at 

once substantially the same text in the tenth-century Athens Cod. Gr. 

428, which antedated the best of Montfaucon’s French manuscripts 

by some two centuries. This manuscript also created fresh problems, 

as it presented a series of corresponding variants in the companion 
treatise Contra Gentes. It was further observed by Lebon and others 
that many early catenae and florilegia commonly cited the new, and 
not the Vulgate, text of Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione, and by thus 
establishing its wide diffusion in the later patristic period these scholars 
proved that it was no freak. In 1935 Opitz was able to announce yet 

another witness to practically the same text in the Ambrosian Gr. 235 

(D 51 sup.), a manuscript which though of late date clearly preserved 

early readings. The text of De Incarnatione in this Milanese manu- 

script was seen to be very closely allied, if somewhat inferior, to that 
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in the Athens codex, and it was complete, whereas through a defect 
in the manuscript nearly half of that in Cod. 428 was wanting. 

In his original articles, Lebon (without giving detailed reasons) 
expressed his belief that the variant text was the work of Athanasius 
himself and the traditional text a non-Athanasian revision. Lake and 
Casey were more cautious. After dismissing as improbable two other 
views, they inclined in 1926 (H.T.R. xix. 270) to the opinion that both 
texts were the work of Athanasius, the Athens being the original and 
the Vulgate text a later recension. 

Four years later, after further study, which had now included a 
detailed examination of the variant text of Contra Gentes, Casey upheld 
the priority of the traditional text. He summed up: ‘ The study of the 
minor variants in both treatises makes it appear probable that the Long 
and not the Short Recension’ is the original, but the question is one of 
psychology rather than of textual criticism, and unanimity on such 
complicated evidence will hardly be expected. Similar differences 
of opinion may be expected also in the classification of the minor 
variants’ (p. 64). But those who went carefully through Dr. Casey’s 
evidence must have suspected that the appeal to psychology was really 
a way of saying that the conclusion did violence to some of the facts. 
A more guarded course would have been to ask whether the problem 
had been rightly posed. For a detailed study of the readings seems 
to establish beyond question the twin conclusion that (1) at some 
points the traditional text could not have arisen out of the new text, 
and (2) at other points the new text could not have arisen out of the 
traditional. Nevertheless, the Entweder-Oder of ‘ Long’ and ‘ Short’ 
continued to provide the framework of further discussion. The subject 
was taken up by Opitz in his Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung der 
Schriften des Athanasius (1935), who dismissed the supposed origina- 
lity of the Short Recension on theological grounds. He held that one 
of the passages peculiar to it reflected Christological controversies 
foreign to the age of Athanasius, and on the basis of a rather precarious 
piece of evidence inclined to assign it to Diodore of Tarsus. At about 
the same date Lebon (R.H.E. xxxi (1935), pp. 761, 786 f.), abandoning 
the claim he had made ten years earlier for the new text, now main- 
tained that the traditional text after all alone came from Athanasius 
and that the revision, of a piece with that suffered by Athanasius’ Ad 
Epictetum, was the work of a ‘moderate Apollinarian’. Incidentally, 
the opposing suggestions from different quarters that the revision 
betrayed Antiochene and Apollinarian interests would seem to have 
created a considerable presumption against the revision being doctrinal 
at all. Indeed (if I may for clarity’s sake state my own belief at this 


' The considerably shorter text of the new recension, especially in Contra 
Gentes, had led the two recensions to be dubbed ‘ Long’ and ‘Short’. 
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point), I have no doubt that stylistic and other internal considerations 
compel the conclusion that both recensions are the work of Athanasius 
himself. 

Though the Study under review has been announced for over ten 
years, it is to be feared that most of those who, like the reviewer, 
had set high hopes on its publication will be disappointed. Dr. Casey 
makes no profession of having found a satisfactory solution of the 
problems involved. But he would bea severe critic who was diss..cisfied 
with Casey solely on this ground. The case against him is rather 
that he never gets to grips with the problems at all. Nor does he seem 
willing to confess his failure to find a solution. The result is that the 
discussion at many points lacks direction and purpose, and the whole 
has somewhat the appearance of a batch of fragmentary and ill-digested 
notes, made over a long period of time and perhaps finally dispatched 
in despair to an insistent editor or printer. 

The outward structure of the work reflects this indecision. ‘There 
is no preface to assist the reader to find his way about; and his first 
reaction must be one of puzzlement when he finds the first and 
shorter half of the book with the conventional prefatory pagination in 
roman numerals, described as ‘Introduction’ (pp. xi-xl), followed 
by a collation of the Dochiariou MS. (pp. xli-l), whereas the longer 
and seemingly substantive half of the book (pp. 1-86 with arabic 
pagination) turns out to be simply a reprint of Robertson’s 1893 
Vulgate text of De Incarnatione. The only profession of originality 
in this latter item is the correction of a misprint and the restoration 
of two missing accents.’ Its raison d’étre is to provide a standard of 
collation for the ‘ Introduction’ (and for Professor G. J. Ryan’s work 
on the Long Recension in a separate fascicule), and thus so far from 
being the substantive part of the monograph it is properly an appendix. 
It may be divined (cf. p. xi, l. 19, ‘this edition’) that these pages 
were planned to contain an edition of the Short Recension; and that 
the proposal was only abandoned in desperation. 

It may be convenient first to examine the Study in relation to the 
four chief witnesses to the new text. 

1. The one manuscript of which the reader limited to printed sources 
has hitherto been fully informed is the defective Athens MS. C, thanks 
to Casey’s full collation of both Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione 
in the Harvard Theological Review, xxiii (1930), pp. 65-89. The only 
cavil likely here is about the way in which the evidence is presented, 
that while De Incarnatione is collated against Robertson’s text (practi- 
cally Seguerianus, Cod. Par. Cois. 45), Contra Gentes is done against 
the eclectic text of the Benedictines. To have revised the Benedictine 


1 Incidentally, a misprint at 9. 29 has been taken over unnoticed ; and, more 
important, Robertson’s useful, though brief, critical apparatus has been dropped. 
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text as a collational standard for Contra Gentes would perhaps have 
been a counsel of perfection at that stage; but for further work it is 
most desirable to have the data presented with uniformity. In the 
work under review Casey adds little, if anything, new about the Athens 
codex. 

2. We pass on to the closely allied Ambrosian MS. 235 (D 51 sup.), 
cited as D. Here the two opuscula are separated (unusually) by an 
independent item, the ‘Homily on the Deceits of the Devil’, published 
by Casey in this JOURNAL, xxxvi (1935), pp. 4-10. ‘The text of D for 
Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione’, we are told, ‘is neither early nor 
pure. It is a mixed text, closely allied to C, with at least two in- 
filtrations from the Long Recension; one it has in common with C, 
the other was acquired independently. It is by no means as pure a 
text as S [Vat. Syr. 104]’ (p. xv). Reasons are adduced for questioning 
Opitz’s contention that the corpus in this manuscript goes back to 
Antioch. In the text of ch. 25 (in a form not paralleled in the Long 
Recension), the reading dcaAvcer is rightly defended, after Opitz, against 
GeAjoer, the dogmatically interesting correction of C (p. xvi). Not more 
than a few sporadic readings of this manuscript, however, are given, 
nor is it stated whether the author is basing his discussion on a 
systematic collation or occasional readings." And there are some 
inaccuracies in the discussion. Something has clearly gone wrong with 
the first table on p. xvii, where readings are listed for C from Rob. 
45. 8, 46. 12, and 47. 6, though the manuscript terminates at Rob. 
45. 2 (so H.T.R. xxiii. 89). At p. xxi, |. 20, D is incorrectly reported 
(it reads €v ouijpatc). Curiously, no reference at all is made to the 
readings of D in the long footnote of p. xvi. The discussion of the 
two tables on pp. xvi and xvii is too brief to be intelligible, and it is 
not clear whether, as the sequence of page references suggests, the 
second table is a continuation of the first, or whether, as the sentence 
immediately preceding the second table perhaps implies, the two lists 
contain the coincidence of doch Syr. and D Syr. respectively. 1 am 
able to confirm from a set of photostats of D that the readings in the 
second list are those of this manuscript. But what was clearly needed 
was not a few occasional readings, but a full presentation of the text 
of D which is as yet nowhere in print. 

3. The third item is the Syriac text, preserved in Vat. Syr. 104. 
This manuscript, which bears a date equivalent to A.D. 564, is several 
centuries earlier than any Greek manuscript, and in Dr. Casey’s view 
the best witness to the Short Recension text. Unhappily even here we 
are given no connected account even of its more important readings 


1 From one or two indications it would seem that Dr. Casey was not fully 
informed of its contents, e.g. the last reference on p. xl corresponds to Rob. 
48. 29. 
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and only rarely can they be gleaned incidentally. Nor are we told 
how the difficulties in citing a version as a witness for a Greek text 
were overcome. Where such strong claims are made for the authority 
of a particular manuscript (‘[Syr.] preserves within the limits of its 
medium not only the oldest but the purest text of the Short Recension’, 
p. xii), the reader might have expected a complete collation as well as 
a precise account of the arguments which have led to this conclusion. 
Instead, the greater part of the section on Syr. is taken up with two 
incidental items, an account of the history of the manuscript and a 
list of places where C D Syr. in conjunction agree against doch.’ It is 
perhaps not impossible to harmonize the assertion just cited on the 
superiority of Syr. as a witness to the Short Recension with that on 
p. xx that its singular readings ‘present no special features and are 
conventional in character’. But such an uncommon conclusion should 
at least have been fortified by a full defence. 

4. There remains Cod. Dochiariou 78.* Of the text of De Incarnatione 
in this manuscript, where it is sandwiched between homilies of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom, the work under review contains a full 
collation supplied to Dr. Casey by Lebon. This is an invaluable addi- 
tion to our knowledge and the most important item in the volume. 
Specially interesting are the very remarkable additions at Rob. 66. 2 
and 69. 15 of some 180 and 230 words respectively. Both these 
passages are wanting in D and also, it would seem, in Syr. (though 
this is not explicitly asserted of the latter); and, in view of the general 
agreement of C with D, it may be safely presumed that they were 
also absent from C (here defective). The former is concerned to show 
how men, by reason of their rejection of the good, stood in need of 
instruction and healing; the latter sets out the reason for the death on 
the Cross and attacks the unbelief of Jews and Greeks. The occurrence 
of these two passages, found in no other manuscript, is of fundamental 
significance for the whole problem of the text of De Incarnatione. 
For considerations of style and language make it virtually certain that 
they are by Athanasius. These passages, which prima facie suggest a 
* Third Recension’, meriteda much fuller discussion than they receive on 
pp. xxiiff. It should also be noted that in the list of readings on p. xxiii 


' The latter item, though obviously important for doch, seems mainly 
irrelevant in a section on Syr. On p. xix, after 7. 24, add ‘om.’, at least for C 
and D. 

2 The monastery has degenerated to‘ Dochariou’ on the headings of pp. xliv-I. 
May a gentle protest be made against Casey’s description of this manuscript 
as d, the siglum assigned by Opitz to Vat. Gr. 401? The unique range of Opitz’s 
investigations into Athanasian manuscripts surely entitles his sigla to be con- 
sidered definitive. Per contra, the abandonment of the ambiguous symbol 
‘Ath’ used in the 1926 and 1930 H.T.R. articles for Athens 428 is a definite 
gain. ‘Ath’ was equally suggestive of ‘ Athens’, ‘ Athos’, and ‘ Athanasius’. 
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drawn up to illustrate the literary aspect of the ‘ Dochiariou revision’ 
not all are relevant, since some (e.g. 53. 19, 61. 29, 63. 6) are common 
to doch and D. 

So much for the manuscripts. As regards the catenae and florilegia, 
Casey has collected a good deal of evidence, mainly from printed 
sources. In the case of the florilegium in the Laurentian Cod. plut. 
IV. 23 he has had recourse to the manuscript for passages which 
Schwartz did not print out in his edition of the Athanasian ‘ sogennante 
scemo major de fide’. The other catenae drawn on are from the Anti- 
Chalcedonian collection in Vat. Gr. 1431 (3 quotations from De Inc.), 
‘Lheodoret’s Eranistes (4 quotations), Anastasius’ Hodegos (1 quotation), 
the florilegium of Timothy Aelurus (1 quotation), Leontius of Byzan- 
tium’s Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos (4 quotations), and the works of 
Severus of Antioch, so far as published by Drs. Lebon and Sanda in 
the C.S.C.O. (10 quotations). The list should also have included 
citations in the important Doctrina Patrum ed. F. Diekamp (1 quotation 
from De Inc. and 3 from C. Gentes), and in Justinian’s Ep. ad Monachos 
Alexandrinos (1 quotation). 

Most, but not all, of these citations come from the ‘ Short Recension’ 
text. Special interest attaches to those in Severus of Antioch, where 
there are a number of quotations thoroughly in the style of Athanasius, 
but not found in any of the other known texts. Thus in the passage 
from De Inc. xv. 5, after daipovas (Rob. 23. 19), occur the further words 
‘si autem aquas quoque nonnulli adorabant: videntes illas ipsi cum 
tremore subditas et Dominum super illas pedibus suis ambulantem, 
desinebant ab adoratione illorum et illum Filium Dei esse, per quem 
omnia facta sunt, agnoscebant’ (Lebon’s Latin rendering of the Syriac). 
Shorter additions to the Vulgate text are found at Rob. 23. 25 and 
75.28. Particularly noteworthy are two extracts of considerable length 
that cannot be fitted into their context in the Vulgate or Short Recen- 
sion texts at all, though here again their style is so wholly of a piece 
with the rest of the opuscula that there can be no reasonable doubt 
about identity of authorship and the correctness of Severus’ attribution. 

Before we attempt a brief examination of the problems involved by 
these variant texts, the interesting light thrown by the Short Recension 
on two points of detail should perhaps be noticed. Both come from 
the section of the treatise where C is wanting and hence have not 
hitherto received attention. 

1. The first is the crux at De Inc., xxxiv. 3 (Rob. 51. 10), where it 
is said of the Logos that riv trép adbrod Sivayw Kai ro mpos Has 
avopoov Tis diaews Sinyeirac 7 ypady. The izép adrod of the tradi- 
tional text here cited has long created problems. Nannius had rendered 
the passage ‘potentiam illius, naturaeque eius cum nostra dissimili- 
tudinem recensens’, while the Benedictines, also virtually ignoring the 
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irép adrod, had ‘ ejusque potentiam ac naturae differentiam his verbis 
Scriptura explicat’. A writer in the Classical Review for 1890, p. 182, 
proposed for rijv brép adrod d¥vayw the emendation tiv brepdiiAov 
ddvapuy, i.e. ‘His exceeding immaterial power’, which Robertson im- 
proved to tiv dmepdiidov adrod Svvapww. The solution, however, is 
given by the Short Recension; for D and doch here read iép dvOpwrov 
avrod, which fits the context excellently and is clearly right. In D, at 
any rate, dv@pwmov is written in the contracted form avov, which would 
readily explain the omission of adroé by homoioteleuton.’ This is a 
good illustration of the value of the Short Recension in correcting 
the traditional text. (Another striking instance is the presence in the 
Short Recension of 7 at Rob. 7. 1, thus confirming the conjecture of 
Charles Marriott at this point.) 

2. The new text of the passages in chs. 41~—5, which are of paramount 
interest for Athanasius’ Christology, also merits close attention. They 
are incidentally a remarkable vindication of Stiilcken’s thorough and 
still unsurpassed treatment of the subject.* Stiilcken held, it will be 
remembered, that Athanasius’ usual formula in Christological matters 
(where his treatment is seldom more than indirect) is that the Logos 
assumed a o@pa and thereby became an avOpw7os, and that he did 
not normally refer to the Logos as assuming an av@pw7os or ‘manhood’. 
But at pp. 92 ff. Stiilcken pointed to a notable group of six exceptional 
instances in De Incarnatione, chs. 41-5 (Rob. 63.5; 63. 30; 64. 5; 64.9; 
65. 12; and 67. 9), in which dv@pwzos is used of what the Logos 
assumed; and he found an explanation of this exceptional usage in the 
particular turn that the argument had taken at this point. Be this as 
it may, it is very remarkable that in all these six instances the ‘Short 
Recension’ text presents one or more variant forms which bring the 
language into closer conformity with Athanasius’ terminology else- 
where. In doch dv@pumwov oda is consistently substituted in all six 
places for dv@pwzos of the Long Recension (the substituted expression 
is attested as Athanasian in the Long Recension in this very context, 
cf. Rob. 63. 12). D also alters the text in five of the six cases. In 
three it reads simply owparte for avOpu7w ; in certainly one and probably 
two of the remaining instances av@pu7ois (the text of D is corrupt at 
Rob. 69. 9); and in only one (Rob. 65. 12) is there no change. The 
facts are of the greatest interest. Unfortunately it is unprofitable 
to carry their discussion further until we are in possession of the 
readings of Syr. 

But to return to the main problem. The existence of these manifold 


' Those expert in Greek contractions can perhaps draw from the misreading 
conclusions as to the provenance of the Vulgate text at this point. 

* ‘Athanasiana, Litterar- und dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchungen’ in 
T. U. xix, 4 (Leipzig, 1899). 
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variant texts is a phenomenon perhaps without parallel in patristic 
literature. That they are all the work of the same author is, I think, 
certain. But what explanation is to be given? In default of com- 
pelling evidence for any particular theory, we are thrown back on 
conjecture. Did Athanasius employ his student years, or perhaps his 
long periods of exile, in constantly making fresh drafts of these works? 
It is clear from several of his writings that he was very ready to 
reiterate a point on different occasions in closely similar language. Or 
were the treatises originally derived from lecture notes, often repeated, 
with slight modifications from year to year?’ But it is particularly 
difficult to explain the address to Macarius on this theory. There is, 
however, one fact which may be relevant if it is desired to reduce this 
multiplication of original drafts. As far as our present evidence goes, 
it seems never to happen that more than two versions are found at one 
place (apart from minor textual variants of the order of those found in 
any critical apparatus). This would be consistent with the supposition 
that all the existing variants go back to two original Athanasian re- 
censions which at the fountain-head of the manuscript tradition were 
placed in two parallel cclumns, and that a series of exemplars were 
made by several independent scribes who sometimes followed the one 
and sometimes the other (just as innumerable ‘ mixed’ editions of A.V. 
and R.V. could be produced by copyists who adopted this procedure 
from a Parallel Bible). This is merely a possibility, mentioned in order 
to make concrete the nature of the problem involved rather than as 
having any likelihood of describing what actually took place. Per- 
sonally I still think a series of rewritings by Athanasius himself remains 
the most probable solution; but as to the when and why it is perhaps 
not profitable to speculate further until we are in possession of all the 
evidence, especially that of Syr. It is a thousand pities that Dr. Casey 
did not use his opportunity to give us a full collation of Syr. and D 
to supplement his own earlier collation of C and Lebon’s of doch in 
the present work. 

Among corrections of varying degrees of importance needed are: 
p. xi, l. 13, for I, 2, p. 30 read I, 3, p. 29f.; p. xvii, first sentence does 
not construe and its meaning is obscure; p. xix, l. 6, add the reference 
(Rob. 24.16); p. xix, l. 9 surely ‘by S’ not ‘from S’; p.xx, to note on 30. 
22, read before rHv D; p.xxi, Il. 20, 25 rod owparos is the variant of 
doch, not D, which reads ev owpari; p.xxii, 1. 3, for avOpwruww 2° 
read avOpwrw; p.xxii, 1. 4, to the references add 64. 5; p. xxiii, note on 
3- 16, Senyourrat. F. L. Cross 


' The literary aspects of this familiar process can be studied in Cook Wilson’s 
Statement and Inference. 
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An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, by W.H. P. Hatcu. Pp. 
ix + 286; 200 plates. Boston: published for the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences by the Harvard University Press, 1946. $25.00. 


In this Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts Professor Hatch performs 
for students of Syriac a service similar to that which he did for New 
Testament scholars in his invaluable Principal Uncial Manuscripts of 
the New Testament. As is explained in the Preface the purpose of the 
present volume is twofold—‘first to illustrate the development of 
Syriac handwriting from the time of the earliest dated manuscripts 
down to the end of the sixteenth century, and secondly to provide 
materials for determining the approximate date of undated codices’. 
All users of this work will agree that the twofold purpose is served 
most admirably, and the Editor and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on a production which is both a large and beautiful book 
and an indispensable aid to all interested in Syriac palaeography. 
Within the compass of one volume we are furnished with 200 
facsimiles, all clear, legible, and beautifully reproduced. Each plate 
represents a page of a dated Syriac manuscript. The earliest, Plate 1, 
is taken from the British Museum Add. MS. 12150, which bears the 
date A. Gr. 723 (A.D. 411), and 108 of the pages are from manuscripts 
which are dated earlier than the eleventh century, almost a complete 
collection of specimens which antedate A.D. 1000. The plates are 
grouped according to their script: I-xcIv are in Estrangela writing, xcv- 
CLIX in Serta, CLX—CLXxx1II in Nestorian, CLxxx1v—cxcvil in Melkite, 
and cxcvili—cc in Palestinian. Dr. Hatch has drawn on the resources 
of eighteen libraries, the British Museum with some 110 entries being 
the largest contributor. Each plate is accompanied by a short descrip- 
tion of the manuscript, and many points of interest are briefly dis- 
cussed and references to relevant literature given. Although many 
editors of Syriac writings give facsimiles of their manuscripts, and 
although compilations of specimen pages are included in such works 
as Land’s Anecdota Syriaca, Wright’s Cat. of Syr. MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus., and Tisserant’s Specimina Codicum Orientalium, nothing com- 
parable to the present collection in range or in completeness has ever 
appeared. Here, in readily accessible form for the first time, we have 
the materials on which to base a scientific study of Syriac palaeography. 
In his Introduction Dr. Hatch covers in sixteen short chapters the 
following topics: Writing Materials; Pens; Ink; Mode of Writing; 
Columns; Ruling; Colophon; Dating; Miniatures; Quires; Styles 
of Writing; Observations on the Forms of Certain Letters; Seyamé, 
the Single Point, Qashshayaé and Rakkaka, and Linea Occultans; 
Punctuation; Gershini; Periods in the History of Syriac Handwriting. 
These sections are a very useful introduction to the study of Syriac 
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manuscripts, and the conclusions reached in such discussions as that 
on the forms of certain of the characters are all the more valuable in 
that they are based entirely on the dated manuscripts here represented. 
Twelve indexes add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 

A few points call for comment. 

Page vi. Hatch says ‘he knows of only one dated Syriac manu- 
script written before 1000 A.D. which is not represented in the present 
collection’. A comparison of Index I with Wright’s ‘ Table of Dated 
Manuscripts’ (op. cit. iii. 1236 ff.) reveals that Dr. Hatch has excluded 
some sixteen of Wright’s entries, mainly, I take it, on such grounds as 
that the date-note is defective, e.g. the note is partly illegible in Add. 
14609, while in Add. 12158 it is added by a later hand over an erasure ; 
or that the date is an inference only, e.g. the note in Add. 14431 states 
that the manuscript was collated, not that it was written, in A. Gr. 856, 
while in Add. 14635 (fols. 16-18) it is a purchase note which bears 
the date A. Gr. 866; or that he disagrees with Wright’s interpretation 
of the colophons to such manuscripts as Add. 12171 (fols. 65-8), 
14645, and 17193. ‘These facts can be found by examining carefully 
the descriptions of the excluded manuscripts in Wright’s Catalogue, 
but it is not so clear why Dr. Hatch excludes the Syriac MSS. 42 and 
106 G of the Mingana Collection. According to the Catalogue of the 
Mingana Collection, i. 110, MS. 42 bears the date 1146 of the Greeks 
(A.D. 835); it contains part of a New Testament, including the Four 
Gospels according to the Harclean Version. MS. 106 G consists of four 
leaves from a Lectionary, and according to the Catalogue, i. 262 it is 
dated A.H. 305 (A.D. 917). 

In a footnote to the passage we have quoted from page vi Dr. Hatch 
explains that he had been unable to include a specimen page from ‘an 
Estrangela manuscript in the Herzog-August-Bibliothek in Wolfen- 
biittel which is said to have been written in the year 945’. The colo- 
phon, in Hebrew characters with a Latin translation, and a description 
of this manuscript are given in Annales Literarii (Helmstaddii, 
MDCCLXXXII), ii. 1-6 where it appears that the year 945 is of the Greek 
era. The manuscript was collated by P. J. Bruns who published his 
results in Repertorium fiir Biblische und Morgenldndische Litteratur, xv. 
153-68 and xvi. 107-17. 

Page 30. At note 32 add: M. Black, A Palestinian Syriac Palimpsest 
Leaf of Acts xxi (14-26), with two facsimiles. (Bulletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, vol. xxiii, no. 1, April 1939.) 

Page 87. The reference should be Joshua viii. 5, 7-12. 

Page 97. Plate xLvi isa facsimile of fol. 32” of the famous palimpsest, 
Cod. Syr. 30, in the Library of St. Catharine’s Convent on Mount 
Sinai. The under-writing in this manuscript is mainly the Old Syriac 
version of the Four Gospels, and mention might have been made by 
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Dr. Hatch of Hjelt’s Syrus Sinaiticus (Helsingfors, 1930), an edition 
which presents the whole codex in facsimile. It is, however, for the 
dated upper-writing that this plate is included. Unfortunately there 
is a tear at the top of fol. 181° immediately after the date. It was 
conjectured by Rendel Harris that on a fragment of the vellum now 
missing from the edge of the tear the letters in had been inscribed. 
This restoration, which has the effect of altering the date from A. Gr. 
1009 (A.D .698) to A. Gr. 1090, was accepted by Mrs. Lewis, Burkitt, 
and Hjelt. But in her Old Syriac Gospels, p. x, Mrs. Lewis suggested 
that a mere flourish may have stood where the hole now is, and there- 
fore she urged the possibility of the earlier date. Dr. Hatch in the 
present note accepts this date. He conjectures that ‘the hole may have 
been in the leaf when the colophon was written’. But a study of the 
upper text on the recto of this folio in Hjelt’s edition reveals that on 
both sides of the gap are mutilated letters, which proves that this 
imperfection of the codex here is later than the writing. Further, it 
seems from the appearance of the verso of the folio in Hjelt’s repro- 
duction that a fragment of the missing vellum has merely been folded 
back. If this is a true interpretation of the photograph enough of the 
manuscript may still be extant to enable us to decide between the two 
dates. If not, then the problem can be solved only on palaeographical 
evidence, and, against the opinion of Bensly who supported the later 
date, Dr. Hatch concludes from a study of the script that ‘it is highly 
probable that the date as given in the colophon at present is correct’. 
Pp. 118 and 152. There is an apparent discrepancy between the 
description of the B.M. Add. MS. 12153 given by Dr. Hatch and that 
found in Wright’s Catalogue, ii. 423. Dr. Hatch says that the scribe 
wrote in Estrangela as far as fol. 152, when he reverted to Serta, while 
Wright places the change after 139. Mr. C. Moss kindly informs me 
that Wright is substantially correct for there is a change in the style 
of the script at fol. 140, but in defence of Dr. Hatch it is to be noted 
that after 152 the cursive character becomes even more pronounced. 
Page 134. The description of Cod. Syr. 3 from the collection of 
Chester Beatty must be revised in the light of the new information 
adduced by Dr. P. Kahle in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1946), vi. 208 ff., under the title The Chester 
Beatty Manuscript of the Harklean Gospels. Dr. Kahle shows, from a 
colophon on fol. 230”, that the manuscript was written ‘by Ishd‘ bar 
Rdminés, priest and monk in the Monastery of the Most Holy Deipara 
Maria, situated above Tella d’Arsinés, and was finished in the month 
of Tammiz A. Gr. 1488, on the feast of the Holy Mar Thomas, the 
Apostle, i.e. 3rd July a.p. 1177’. 
Page 142. The text of Pl. xci is taken from the Harclean Version- 
Page 177. Four of the Bodleian manuscripts are given wrong refer- 
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ences: CXXVI, CXLVII, CLIII, and CLIx are not from Marshall MSS. (i.e. 
Thos. Marshall or Mareschal; hence the Bodleian shelt-mark Maresc.), 
but from Marsh MSS. (i.e. Narcissus Marsh, Archbishop of Armagh). 
‘The two collections are quite distinct.’ 

Syriac scholars will welcome this volume. They will be grateful to 
Dr. Hatch for performing so ably the task of assembling and editing 
this large collection of facsimiles, and to Professor Jewett of Harvard 
University, to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and to 
the American Council of Learned Societies for making possible its 
publication. WiLiiAM DurF McHarpy 


Codices Latini Antiquiores, a Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
prior to the Ninth Century, edited by E. A. Lowe. Part IV, Italy: 
Perugia—Verona. Pp. xxviii + 40. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 70s. 


THE Second World War has caused a serious setback to the publication 
of this standard work, but our first feeling must be one of thankfulness 
that it has not ceased altogether. The third part appeared in 1938 
and was noticed in vol. xl, pp. 292 ff. The libraries concerned here are 
those of Perugia, Piacenza, Ravenna, Rome (Angelica, Casanatense, dei 
PP. Maristi, Vittorio Emanuele, Vallicelliana), Sarezzano, Trent, Turin 
(Archivio di Stato, Nazionale Universitaria, di S.M. il Re), Vercelli, 
and Verona. The manuscripts described are nos. 407-516 in Dr. Lowe’s 
series, and older readers of the JOURNAL need not be told of the great 
importance of the Turin (Bobbio) and Verona collections for they have 
been the object of notable articles by Turner, Spagnolo, and others. 
‘The more recent work of Carusi and Lindsay on the Verona scriptorium 
is not, | think, well known in this country. Lowe’s plates have all the 
beauty and significance we have learned to associate with the earlier 
parts; the descriptions are equally informing and the bibliographies 
as exhaustive. 

The palaeographer will perhaps rejoice even more in the introduc- 
tion, to which the word ‘entrancing’ may be fittingly applied. It is a 
survey of all the pre-a.D. goo manuscripts of Italian origin described 
in vols. i, iii, and iv, and there is nothing comparable with it any- 
where else. As one who has never believed in or taught the theory 
that part of the Cassiodorian Library passed to Bobbio, the present 
reviewer may be pardoned for expressing his satisfaction that Dr. Lowe 
has finally killed it. Valuable light is also shed on such questions as 
measurements, prickings, ruling and arrangements of leaves, gatherings, 
punctuation and omission marks,’ abbreviations, spelling and syllabi- 

' For this information I am indebted to Dr. A. F. L. Beeston. 

2 See now the author’s article ‘The Oldest Omission Signs in Latin Manu- 


scripts; their Origin and Significance’ in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, vol. vi 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1946) (= Studi e Testi, 126). 
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fication, types of script, Italian centres, Verona, Bobbio. All this valu- 
able information is so succinctly arranged that it is impossible to 
summarize it here, and probably no living palaeographer, however 
distinguished, will fail to learn much from it. 

I have noted the following misprints: ‘ Bergmann’ for ‘ Bergman’ 
(p. xxi); ‘Felix. Ennodius’ for ‘ Felix Ennodius’ (p. 24); ‘ Reiffercheid’ 
for ‘ Reifferscheid’ (p. 34); ‘Deslisle’ for ‘ Delisle’ (p. 34). 

A. SOUTER 


Introduction et compléments a l'étude de la patristique, by J. DE 
GHELLINCK, S.J. Pp. xi+416. Gembloux: Duculot; Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1947. 300 /rs. 

Tuis is volume ii of Fr. de Ghellinck’s contributions to the Jesuit 
series ‘Museum Lessianum’ under the general title ‘ Patristique et 
moyen age’. The first volume, on the Apostles’ Creed, was noticed 
by the present writer in the JouRNAL for July-October 1946; and as 
that was not directly a history of the Creed but a review of the 
literature dealing with that history, so the present volume is not a 
‘Patrology’ in the sense of a formal and systematic account of the 
‘Fathers’ and their writings taken one by one in more or less 
chronological order (as, for example, in the Patrologie of Bardenhewer), 
but a comprehensive survey of what may be called the genealogy of 
most of the patristic or ecclesiastical works which have come down to 
us through the ages—the circumstances of their birth, the causes or 
accidents of their survival, the means of their transmission, and their 
ultimate preservation by the printing press—with particular attention 
to works which have, one may say, escaped destruction or loss ‘ with 
the skin of their teeth’. Of this class are of course the papyri, to which 
the author devotes abundant attention (see the column and a half of 
references in his index, p. 402), and such unlooked-for and amazing 
recoveries as that of the Greek text of the Apology of Aristides. Then 
there is the restitution of spuria, which have paraded under the names 
of celebrated writers, or that of anonymous works, to their true 
authors; or again the justification of traditional attributions which 
have been denied or questioned by editors and critics. 

As regards these last, I am gratified to read, on page 86, that the 
question of the authorship of the De Sacramentis, so long denied to 
St. Ambrose, ‘semble de plus en plus se résoudre . . . en faveur de la 
paternité ambrosienne’. I cannot, however, read with equal satisfaction 
the statement on page 88, that at least the sixth, if not all six, of a 
group of homilies on the Pascha among the works of St. Chrysostom, 
which Fr. Charles Martin, S.J., has claimed for Hippolytus, ‘a toute 
chance d’appartenir 4 Hippolyte de Rome’. I have elsewhere stated 
the arguments which appear to me to require the rejection of this 
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attribution (in 7.7.S. xlvi. 192 ff.; July-October 1945: referred to in 
his note by Fr. de Ghellinck)—the general style, the formulae ot 
Scripture citation, and the vocabulary at large, but particularly the 
employment (six times, and to the entire exclusion of zapovoia) of the 
noun émdnpia to denote the Incarnation or first coming of Christ. 
No such use is found in the Apostolic Fathers or in the remains of 
the early Apologists (consult Goodspeed’s Index Patristicus and Index 
Apologeticus). 1 venture to assert further that this use is not to be 
found in the Greek remains of Irenaeus or anywhere in Hippolytus; 
mapovoia Or 7) mpwrn mapovoia is their regular term. Nor is the word 
found as a current term in Clement of Alexandria. In his great index 
to Clement Stahlin gives only four references, one of which is in error 
(that to vol. ii, p. 396, 25, where the word in the text is émdcaporis), 
while of the other three only one has reference to the Incarnation, 
following zapovoia in the previous line (ii. 327, 29). In Clement it is 
, not yet a technical term. Its first appearance as such is in the writings 

of Origen, who so employs it times out of number; was it not he who 
first endowed it with this special sense? I hasten to say that I do not 
. suggest him as the author of the homily in question; I am arguing 
only that it can hardly be by any author of an earlier date than Origen. 
A single word may have its story to tell; and émdnpia is one that 
would seem to repay interrogation. 


hes 


I hope I may be excused for thus mounting a hobby-horse and 
7 digressing so far from my proper business, which is to give some 
- account of a great and valuable, and I may add fascinating, work. How 


- 


difficult it is for a reviewer to do this adequately within the limits of 
a few pages, only those who have read, or even cursorily perused the 
book, can form any idea. The author himself in his Avant-Propos 
(p. viii) has given only the barest résumé, which conveys but a faint — 
idea of the rich mass of information, on all manner of topics, with 
which he is about to present us. He writes: 


*C’est surtout a histoire littéraire que se référent les chapitres 
de ce volume. Ils présentent un tableau sommaire de toute la y 
transmission des ceuvres patristiques, de leur mode de diffusion 
immédiate, de leur utilisation au lendemain de leur apparition ou 
dans la suite des Ages.’ 
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In reality this last clause covers the whole field of the literature— 
early, medieval, and modern down to the end of the year 1946—which 
the study of the Fathers has called into existence, and of which Fr. de 
Ghellinck shows a complete mastery. One has only to look at the 
exhaustive index of names and matters, of thirty-four pages long, or 
the immense documentation in the footnotes, to realize that he has 
taken account of practically every book or study that has dealt, in 
general or particular, with his subject down to the present day. But 


~~ 
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this is not all: the reader will find here whole disquisitions on selected 
topics intimately related to the history of patristic literature. To 
indicate these in short it is enough to direct attention to some of the 
longer items in the index—those referring to subjects rather than to 
authors. Of these I may single out the following: Apocryphes, 
Authenticité, Bibliothéques, Disparitions des écrits, Langue et stvle, 
Lettres, Libraires, Papyrus, Parchemin, Patrologie, Philologie, Progrés 
critique, and P. des études patristiques, Tachygraphie, Traductions. 
The work is partitioned into two Etudes: I (pp. 1-180), ‘Progrés 
et tendance des études patristiques depuis quinze siécles’; II (pp. 
181-377), ‘Diffusion et transmission des écrits patristiques’. Where 
almost every page contains something of special interest it is hazardous 
to commend any one section as outstanding; but the present writer 
may say that he has been particularly attracted by chapter iv of the 
second part, that dealing with the causes of the disappearance of so 
many early writings, orthodox as well as heterodox, and especially of 
the ante-Nicene period. Here the author radically modifies the sweep- 
ing verdict of Harnack, that the cause was for the most part dogmatic 
intolerance. Finally, in a book of such kaleidoscopic contents, in 
which a reader might easily find himself in a maze, the admirable 
index—a model to be commended for imitation—comes as a guide to 
his steps at every turn of the way. The book is one for every student 
of the Fathers to have and consult constantly. §R.H.CoNNOLLY 


The Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury 1414-1443, 

edited by E. F. Jacos. Vol. iv. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 215. 
Some ten years have passed since the appearance in print of the first 
instalment of this important register, and Dr. Jacob may be congratu- 
lated upon the persistent industry which has brought his work to 
completion. The contents of the present volume, from the concluding 
portion of the second volume of the register, are briefly set forth in 
the preface and comprise a series of commissions, a large number of 
miscellaneous documents, a small formulary of royal writs, and records 
of ordinations. These last are anything but perfect; no single year is 
fully represented and the ordinations for twelve years, including the 
last six years of Chichele’s pontificate, are entirely wanting. As Dr. 
Jacob points out, the admirable standard of registration maintained 
up to 1425 slackens considerably after that date, save in three im- 
portant respects, viz. the records of institutions to benefices and of 
the acts of Convocation, and the splendid collection of last wills and 
testaments. It is possible that such omissions from the register, which 
are by no means peculiar to this particular example, were due to 
negligence on the part of the registrar; but in this case it certainly 
seems that in Chichele’s later years the clerks in charge of the register 
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took a different conception of their duties from their predecessors and 
entered little correspondence that had no practical use as a precedent 
for themselves, without taking into account any interest that posterity 
might derive from it. 

Some special details in the miscellany are noted by the editor, 
especially the documents regarding relations between England and the 
papacy, cases of heresy, and the extremely interesting series relating 
to Lincoln and other colleges at Oxford. Some of these, e.g. the record 
of the case of the heretic John Claydon in 1415, have been already 
printed, but new texts were highly desirable, especially as regards 
Wilkins, whose freedom in the transcription of texts for his Concilia 
is illustrated by his conflation of the two versions of the papal concordat 
with England which appear in this section of the register. Documents 
dealing with heresy are numerous. Among the heretics concerned are 
members of Sir John Oldcastle’s household, and in 1428 Chichele was 
corresponding with the official of the archdeacon of Canterbury about 
a number of persons from Tenterden and other parishes in that part 
of Kent, including Romney and Wittersham in the Isle of Oxney, 
who had evaded by flight summons to appear before the archbishop 
or his commissaries. This and other cases involved breaches of 
Arundel’s constitution which forbade unlicensed preaching, and among 
licences granted for sermons in Latin and the vulgar tongue is one 
issued in 1418 to William Lyndwood, then official of the Court of 
Arches. 

Of the distinguished clerks who acted as commissaries for Chichele 
Lyndwood was the most conspicuous, and he appears also as engaged 
in a suit for the prebend of Hunderton in Hereford Cathedral, which 
he obtained in 1422 and held until his promotion to theseeof St. David’s 
twenty years later. Other well-known clerks, such as John Kempe, a 
future archbishop of York and of Canterbury, appear in similar 
capacities to Lyndwood, and once William Alnwick, who was to hold 
the sees of Norwich and Lincoln, is named in a commission. Thomas 
Colston, who received a dispensation, as a married lay clerk, to act as 
scribe or registrar in ecclesiastical courts, was in later years Alnwick’s 
registrar at Lincoln, where he served several prelates in succession. 

The relations of the archbishop with his cathedral chapter were 
uniformly peaceful and he exercised some control over the appoint- 
ment of obedientiaries in the priory. Thus, at the time of his enthrone- 
ment, he made considerable alterations in its personnel, and throughout 
his period of rule selected holders of offices from three names sub- 
mitted to him in each case by the prior and convent. There are a few 
interesting documents which concern foundations within the diocese, 
such as the confirmation of the foundation deed of the small college 
of an archpriest and fellows by Archbishop Langton at Ulcombe, and 
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of the foundation by John Wotton, the first provost of Courtenay’s 
college at Maidstone, of the chantry of St. Thomas the Martyr at the 
altar near which he himself is buried. From the closely connected 
diocese of Rochester in 1422 comes the agreement between the prior 
and convent of the cathedral church and the parishioners of the altar 
of St. Nicholas within its walls by which the parochial services were 
transferred to the chapel on the north side of the churchyard. In the 
metropolitan diocese, no less than in others, unseemly disturbances 
would occur. Excommunication was incurred by John Maysham and 
Nicholas Poteman for a violent attack on a priest in Saltwood church. 
Even more sensational was the bitter hostility shown on Easter Day, 
1417, by Richard, Lord Lestrange, to Sir John Trussell, both worship- 
pers in St. Dunstan’s in the East in the archbishop’s London peculiar. 
Insults after mass were followed by open violence at vespers, culminat- 
ing in the murder by Lestrange and his followers of a harmless 
gentleman who intervened on behalf of Trussell. The winter after, 
three or four priests were slain in London by miscreants, one in the 
precincts of St. Paul’s, and in 1421 the vicar of Wadhurst was 
assaulted by three men who had admitted the crime but showed no 
disposition to avoid the most extreme form of excommunication. 

It is a relief to turn from such incidents to the account of the stately 
ceremony in St. Stephen’s at Westminster on Candlemas Day in the 
year of Agincourt, at which Henry V himself was present and made 
offering of his taper and gold to the archbishop. Chichele, attended 
by Benet Nicolls, bishop of Bangor, Robert Gilbert, later bishop of 
London, and Lyndwood as his chancellor, received the other offerings 
and distributed them after necessary formalities among the canons of 
St. Stephen’s. From these examples some notion may be obtained of 
the varied interest contained in this collection of letters and mandates. 
It is followed by an index to the register, excluding the wills, itself a 
work of great accuracy, presenting in some 300 pages a standard of 
topographical knowledge on which the editor may well be compli- 
mented, and supplemented by an index of procedure which has its 
special value to the student of canon law. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to note that in the licence for changing the dedication of the rebuilt 
parish church of Benenden from 24 Feb. to 4 July (p. 193) the word 
*Mathei’, a not unusual error for ‘ Mathie’, should be marked with 
(sic); but the statement in a note on p. 96 that Joan, countess of 
Hereford, was the mother of Thomas of Woodstock is somewhat 
perplexing until we remember that she was actually his mother-in-law. 
The modern name of ‘ Mulford’ (p. 55) is Moulsford. It is worth 
noting that there is a version of the commission to Thomas Langley, 
bishop of Durham (p. 57), in Langley’s register, with a different date 
(28 June 1417 instead 28 July), and with the addition that the site to 
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which Sir John Pelham proposed to remove the priory of Hastings was 
known as Tornorsland. The somewhat significant substitution of 
auctoritate ordinaria for auctoritate apostolica is the most important 
of a few variations. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON 


The Medieval Province of Armagh, 1470-1545, by AUBREY GwYNN, S.J. 
Pp. 287. W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 1946. 215. 


In this scholarly monograph, based on the three primatial registers of 
Octavian, Cromer, and Dowdall, Fr. Gwynn illustrates from the 
province of Armagh the ecclesiastical administration of the Church of 
Ireland during the last generation of the fifteenth century and the first 
half of the sixteenth century, including the extension to Ireland of the 
Reformation of Henry VIII. The resultant volume is essentially a work 
for students; it is well documented, erudite, and lucid; it tells its 
story in a plain and direct manner without pretension to graces of 
literary style; and it is cautious and reserved in its judgements. The 
writer divides his subject into four subdivisions; treating first of the 
four last medieval primates of Armagh, John Bole, Octavian del 
Palacio, John Kite, and George Cromer; passing thence to a survey of 
the diocese of Armagh itself and the organization of its clergy, secular 
and religious; examining next the relations of the primate with his 
nine suffragan sees; and concluding with a narrative of the Henrician 
reformation which embraced the last years of Octavian and the primacy 
of his successor George Dowdall. 

It may not be expected of such a closely written and documented 
study that it should yield its information to the casual reader. It 
merits and requires careful reading. From such reading the student 
will glean a great quantity of detailed information and some general 
conclusions about the state of the province of Armagh at the close of 
the Middle Ages and the introduction of the Reformation, which may 
be compared with similar evidence for the Church in England. It is 
evident that Ireland suffered much from absentee bishops, both of the 
Italianate kind and the aspiring English political prelates. The sees of 
Meath, Down and Connor, and Dromore particularly, were ill served 
by absentee English bishops, and the evidence collected by Fr. Gwynn 
of Irish diocesan bishops who forsook their flocks in order to act as 
suffragans to English diocesan prelates is a measure of the harm suffered 
by Ireland thereby. Indeed episcopi vagantes were the curse of the. 
province of Armagh. Nor did the diocese of Dromore enjoy better 
fortune when to a series of careless English prelates there succeeded 
bishops of French and Greek origin. Against this generally sombre 
background the figure of Bishop O Fallon of Derry was a shining 
example of pastoral solicitude, supported by the Observantine Friars; 
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and the reforming energies of Primate Octavian were equally note- 
worthy. It is unfortunate that the primatial registers give comparatively 
little information about parochial life and diocesan organization; and 
such light as is,shed points to ruined cathedrals and churches, with 
little to encourage the secular clergy in their pastoral cure. A full 
account is given of the religious houses in the diocese of Armagh and of 
their condition. 

In good part the obstacles to efficient ecclesiastical administration 
were political in character. The fatally partial nature of the English 
conquest left results disastrous to the unity and homogeneity of the 
Church. Within the primate’s own diocese of Armagh evidence 
abounds of the insuperable barrier of its division into an Irish northern 
half with its clerus inter Hibernicos and a southern English part served 
by the clerus inter Anglicos. Into the northern half the primate rarely 
penetrated; and its administration was virtually in the hands of the 
dean and dignitaries of Armagh cathedral (meri Hibernici et inter 
Hibernicos conversantes); whilst the actual cathedral of the primate was 
at Drogheda. To this racial division there must be added the rivalries 
of Irish septs (much of whose fortunes may be traced in the personnel 
of the bishoprics of Ardaghand Kilmore), and above all the ambitions of 
the powerful Kildare family. When the introduction to Ireland of the 
Henrician reforms was superadded to these existing elements of strife, 
unrelieved confusion was to be expected and ensued. All four Irish 
archbishops took the oath of supremacy to Henry VIII, and there followed 
the cross-word puzzle of a series of rival nominations, royal and papal, 
to Irish sees. Resistance to the Reformation came from the Irish lower 
clergy, particularly from the clerical proctors in the Dublin parliament. 
English students of constitutional history will read with especial interest 
of the survival until the reformation of the Irish clerical proctors in 
parliament as a separate estate, and the extinction which they brought 
upon themselves by their resistance to Henry VIII's ecclesiastical 
reforms. A first attempt to reorganize the Irish clergy in obedience 
to the papacy by a Jesuit mission failed; but the Protestant policy of 
Edward VI succeeded, for Primate Dowdall was a Henrician Anglo- 
catholic, who went into exile during the reign of Edward, returning 
under Mary ‘to reorganize his diocese and province with the hope of 
a lasting catholic restoration in England and Ireland’. There Fr. 
Gwynn leaves his subject. His book will earn the lively gratitude of 
students of church history for its authoritative and impartial survey of 


the province of Armagh at the close of the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the Reformation. 
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The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White, with an introductory 
survey, by S. A. TEMPLE, Jr. Pp. 169. King’s Crown Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. 145. 


BisHop WILLIAM WHITE was a patriarchal figure of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America. Not only did his 
long life cover eighty-eight years, but he lived through the period of 
the War of Independence, played a large part in settling the constitution 
of that Church after the American colonies had achieved their indepen- 
dence, and became first bishop of Pennsylvania. Dr. Temple is 
convinced that, whilst full recognition has been accorded to White’s 
work as organizer and bishop, justice has not been done to his theo- 
logical importance; and this book, consisting of forty-seven pages of 
biographical and theological introduction, and nearly one hundred pages 
of selections from the bishop’s theological writings, followed by a 
comprehensive bibliography, is intended to remedy this defect. 

The rehabilitation of an eighteenth-century divine, whose ideas 
moreover were recognizably those of his age, is not an easy task; but 
Dr. Temple has enthusiasm for his subject and a greater clarity in 
exposition than his hero possessed. Bishop White had a mixed religious 
ancestry, and received an unusual education for his times, being 
brought up in the new school founded by Benjamin Franklin and 
William Smith, ‘the first institution of its kind in the country, in which 
daily chapel service was not required and in which no revealed religion 
was taught’. Moreover he was indoctrinated with the ideas of John 
Locke and other seventeenth-century writers; and throughout Locke 
was the most powerful influence on his own thought. He had a strong 
aversion to ‘enthusiasm’; and like most eighteenth-century Christian 
theologians, his faith rested on the basis of what he believed to be 
the historical facts of the Gospel. Immortality to him must rest on 
the resurrection of Christ. Reason exercised its province in testing the 
data provided by revelation, not vice versa. He accepted also the rudi- 
mentary methods of biblical criticism of his age. In regard to the 
contemporary controversies between Calvinistand Arminian concerning 
the original state of man, the fall, and its effects upon human nature, 
White approached these questions by way of Locke’s commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (what would our Barthians think of 
this?). Accordingly he held that the result of the fall had not plunged 
human nature into total depravity; and he therefore advocated the 
elimination of the Thirty-nine Articles from the American Prayer Book 
because of their Calvinistic tincture in these respects. In his doctrine 
of the Church and the Sacraments, White was a theologian of the 
latitudinarian tradition. He held to episcopacy as of the bene esse of 
the church, but would not have it regarded as indispensable where 
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external conditions made its continuance orestablishment impracticable. 
Theoretically he stood with Hooker and Whitgift; and practically the 
results of his views were seen in the restricted powers of the bishop 
in the Episcopal Church of America and the association of laymen with 
the episcopate in most branches of its administration. In his exposition 
of the Sacraments he emphasized their corporate relationship, denying 
that they could impart an indelible character, and interpreting baptism 
as the incorporation of the individual into the Church of God. The 
Eucharist he regarded as ‘a mere memorial’, insisting that this made it 
‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace’, and 
that ‘the grace is involved in the subject commemorated and therefore 
must be imparted by the celebration’. In opposition to the views of 
Hickes and Johnson, he contended that the only sacrifice in the 
Eucharist was that of ‘ praise and thanksgiving’; and he stressed its 
character as a pledge ‘that we are very members incorporate in the 
mystical body’ of Christ, ‘ which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people’. 

Bishop White was therefore a typical and representative eighteenth- 
century divine. The summary of his position given by Dr. Temple 
in his introduction is developed in the selections from White’s writings 
which follow; and these carry the impression of being representative. 
Dr. Temple perhaps overestimates the relevance of some of Bishop 
White’s opinions for our own day; but his work is valuable as illus- 
trating the prevalent temper of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States at the time when circumstances placed William White in a situa- 
tion of influence and authority in the establishing of the doctrine and 
order of that church. NORMAN SYKES 


The Early History of the Liturgy, by J. H. Srawley. 2nd edition, revised. 

Pp. xviii+ 240. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 10s. 6d. 
THE first edition of this book, apparently unnoticed at the time in this 
JOURNAL, was published in 1913 in the series entitled Cambridge 
Liturgical Handbooks, and has been out of print for a long time. It 
established itself as an invaluable text-book and aid to the student of 
the early development of the eucharistic liturgy. Its reappearance, 
therefore, in a revised form which takes into account much of the work 
done in this field in the intervening period is most welcome. It is also 
timely, because Dr. Srawley, who might not ineptly be called the 
doyen of Anglican liturgiologists since the death of Bishop Frere, writes 
without that Tendenz which is apparent in some recent studies of the 
subject. 

In the present edition the original work has been largely rewritten, 
but the author tells us in his preface that, in his opinion, the main lines 
of treatment in the earlier volume still hold good, despite the need for 
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dealing differently with particular portions of the evidence (e.g. the 
history of the Church Orders, the authorship of the treatise de Sacra- 
mentis, and the interpretation of particular patristic texts). The plan 
of the work is, therefore, almost unchanged. 

Dr. Srawley has considerably clarified his treatment of ‘ The Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist and its Celebration in the Apostolic Age’, in his 
opening chapter, by dealing first with the setting of the Last Supper 
before going on to discuss in detail the New Testament accounts of it. 
After mentioning the attempts made by Chwolson, Dalman, and Jere- 
mias to solve the difficulties raised by the apparent inconsistencies in 
the Gospel accounts of the Last Supper as a Passover meal, he 
concludes that ‘none of them can be pronounced satisfactory’. The 
alternative Kiddush theory is equally unsatisfactory. Dr. Srawley 
rightly treats with extreme caution the suggestion, favoured by Oester- 
ley, Cirlot, and Dix, that the Last Supper was a Habarah meal. ‘It 
may be doubted ’, he says (p. 3), ‘ whether anything so formal as this 
represents the real situation. Yet Jesus and His disciples did con- 
stitute a fellowship, which found expression in the common meal, or 
“table fellowship”, at which He was the host.’ Again, the author 
now draws attention to the eschatological significance of the Supper 
which has been stressed by recent writers, notably by C. H. Dodd and 
by T. W. Manson. The latter’s dictum that we have in the Gospels 
‘a long series of significant common meals, of which the Last Supper 
is in truth the last’ is apparently accepted by Dr. Srawley although it 
is not actually quoted. Similarly, he now gives a slightly fuller treat- 
ment of the conception of anamnesis. The conception of the heavenly 
priesthood of Christ in Hebrews, reflected in Clement of Rome and 
Origen, is shown to underlie many later liturgical prayers, while the 
pictures in the Apocalypse of the worship in heaven figure in the later 
liturgies of East and West. 

The vexed problem of the Agape and the Eucharist receives less 
attention than one would expect in a book dealing with the origin 
and development of the eucharistic rite, especially in view of the con- 
siderable literature on the subject. The author still holds that the 
distinction between the terms Agape and Eucharist as applied to the 
conditions described in 1 Corinthians is probably an anachronism, 
while the ‘ actual date of the separation of the common meal from the 
Eucharist’ may have varied in different localities. Thus the ‘later 
Agape’ took the form of a charity supper, was not universal, and in 
course of time just ‘dropped out’. But no explanation of the separa- 
tion is offered, nor any suggestion why an original fellowship meal plus 
a eucharistic thanksgiving became a eucharistic thanksgiving plus a 
‘service of the word’. Dom Gregory Dix has recently attempted to 
explain these phenomena, and the student would have been grateful 
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for Dr. Srawley’s mature judgement on the matter. In his discussion 
of the Didache, he appears to accept the suggestion of Kattenbusch, 
Connolly, and Vokes that Did. ix and x describe the Agape, Did. xiv 
the Eucharist. The confidence which he expressed in his first edition, 
that the forms of prayer for use in connexion with the Eucharist, and 
the general description of the Eucharist, given in the Didache are both 
primitive in character, has clearly been shaken by the theory of a 
Montanist provenance for the work put forward by Connoily and en- 
dorsed by Vokes and Telfer. He refers briefly and almost apologeti- 
cally to ‘those who accept an earlier date (e.g. Creed)’ (p. 23), and 
relegates the articles in this JouRNAL by Streeter and Creed to a foot- 
note at p. 19, where he says ‘the various views are summed up by 
Vokes, Riddle of the Didache’. In view of his earlier belief in the 
primitive character of the Didache, it is most surprising that Dr. 
Srawley, in common with Vokes, omits all mention of the late J. Vernon 
Bartlet’s long article in the Extra Volume’ of Hastings (D.B.) and his 
Birkbeck Lectures for 1924.’ 

The development of eucharistic liturgy and doctrine is traced 
through Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Irenaeus, 
illuminated by such light as is thrown upon them by the corre- 
spondence of Pliny and the practices of the Gnostics. Much of the 
material in this section has been recast. For example, the author no 
longer follows Lightfoot’s interpretation of Pliny’s letter to Trajan as 
closely as he did previously, but he still quotes that scholar’s opinion 
that secum invicem implies antiphonal singing among the early Christians. 
I have shown elsewhere? that Lightfoot was misled by Socrates’ story 
(H.E., vi. viii) of a vision vouchsafed to Ignatius at Antioch which 
caused him to introduce antiphonal singing there. This custom was not 
introduced at Antioch until the time of Leontius (344-57); and, apart 
from the one passage in Socrates, all the evidence shows that the psalmus 
responsorius, derived from synagogue practice, was generally employed 
until the fourth century. The Reader chanted the psalm as a solo, and 
the congregation repeated the last words of the chant (cf. Const. Apost. 
11. lvii). This would almost certainly be the method of recital in 
Pliny’s time, even if the carmen Christo of his letter was not a psalm 
but some other ‘form of words’ (Newman), or an ‘invocation of 
Christ’ (Connolly), as Dr. Srawley hints. 

The subsequent history of the liturgy is discussed in five closely 
written chapters which deal in turn with the development of the 
eucharistic rite at Alexandria and in Egypt, in Palestine and Syria, in 


* Published in 1904. 
* Church-Life and Church-Order during the First Four Centuries, ed. C. J. 
Cadoux, Oxford (1943). 
3 The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, p. 97 f. 
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other Eastern churches, in Africa, and in north Italy and at Rome. 
The two concluding chapters are concerned with a brief review of the 
evidence set forth in the preceding pages, indicating the main lines 
along which the liturgy developed in East and West, and an examina- 
tion of the early conceptions of the Eucharist (e.g. theories of con- 
secration, of the eucharistic sacrifice, of the unio mystica) drawn from 
the foregoing survey. 

Dr. Srawley’s cautious judgement and ripe scholarship are apparent 
on almost every page. For instance, in discussing the developments 
characteristic of the Egyptian rite, he prints side by side part of the 
Preface leading up to the Sanctus, the Epiklesis, Institution Narrative, 
and short Anamnesis, as reconstructed by Dom Puniet, from the well- 
known Oxford papyrus discovered in Upper Egypt, and the parallel 
passages from the Liturgy of St. Mark. Portions of the fragment also 
found in Sarapion are marked in italics. In the first edition of his book 
Dr. Srawley printed in the translation of the papyrus fragment of the 
Preface ‘ with twain they covered their face, and with twain their feet, 
and with twain they did fly’. In the present edition (p. 60) he has 
altered ‘their’ into ‘the’, adding in a footnote ‘zpéowzov. So LXX 
in Isa. vi. 2. St. Mark and St. James (z7péow7a) have been retouched.’ 
He does not allude to Origen’s interpretation of Isa. vi. 2, according 
to which the seraphim did not cover ‘ their (own) faces’ but ‘ the face 
(sc. of God)’, nor to Cyril of Jerusalem’s apparent acceptance of the 
same interpretation (Catech. xxiii. 6). But at least he does not jump 
to the conclusion that Sarapion and the Oxford papyrus assume the 
Origenistic interpretation—still less, that Cyril can be used as evidence 
of an original Jerusalem Preface borrowed from the Egyptian rite of 
Alexandria: he is content to point to the LXX and record the fact 
that the passage was retouched in the later rites of St. Mark and St. 
James. 

Similarly he refuses to accept Dix’s conjecture that in the fourth- 
century Jerusalem rite the Epiklesis followed immediately after the 
Sanctus merely on the ground that Cyril passes from one to the other 
without mentioning any further thanksgiving or the recital of the 
Institution. He points out that there is a similar omission in the case 
of the people’s offering, and rightly regards it as highly improbable 
that these features were absent from the rite, not only because the 
liturgical development at Jerusalem had reached an advanced stage in 
other respects in Cyril’s time, but also because Cyril has already 
expounded the Narrative of the Institution in the preceding Catechesis 
(pp. 76-7). 

On the other hand the author assumes perhaps too readily that the 
Logos-Epiklesis in Sarapion is native to Egypt, because it ‘accords 
with the evidence of Athanasius and with the spirit of the Alexandrine 
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tradition reflected in Clement and Origen’ (p. 55, cf. pp. 198-9). He 
does not even mention the view of Schermann and Lietzmann that it 
may be due to borrowing from some source outside Egypt, possibly 
Syria. The difference between an Invocation of the Logos and an 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit may be considerable, and calls for 
explanation, but it is not so great as the difference between the doctrine 
underlying an Invocation of the Logos or the Spirit, on the one hand 
—iva yévnrat 6 dptos o@pa Tod Aoyot (Sarapion,§ 15); iva éemdorrijoav 

. adyudon Kal mov Tov peév aprov Tobrov aMpa adyov Xpiorod (Lit. 
of St. James, in Brightman, L.E.W. i, p. 54) respectively—and that 
underlying Sarapion’s ‘ preliminary epiklesis’, on the other—zA7jpwaov 
kal tiv Ovoiav tavrnv tis ons Suvdpews Kai Tis ans petadmpbews 
(Sarapion, § 11)—which, as Lietzmann points out, is ‘typisch und 
urspriinglich agyptisch’.' Dr. Srawley’s preoccupation with the pre- 
sence of a Logos-Epiklesis instead of an Invocation of the Holy Spirit 
has apparently obscured from him the still more primitive character 
of the 7Ajpwoov-Epiklesis in the Egyptian rite. 

In accordance with the indication given in the preface, the treatment 
of the evidence of the Church Orders has been considerably revised. 
Dom Connolly’s epoch-making monograph on the so-called Egyptian 
Church Order did not appear until three years after the publication 
of the first edition of Dr. Srawley’s book. Its appearance radically 
altered our understanding of the importance of the texts published by 
Hauler and Horner, and it remained one of the major defects of The 
Early History of the Liturgy that its treatment of them was out of date 
almost from the start. Dr. Srawley has now rearranged and expanded 
his discussion of the Church Orders, while pruning out much that can 
be taken for granted since Connolly. In like manner, he accepts the 
arguments of Dom Morin and Dom Connolly for the Ambrosian 
authorship of the treatise de Sacramentis. On the basis of the genuine- 
ness of this work, and of two Latin eucharistic prayers from north 
Italy found in fragments of a work by a western Arian (published 
by Mai in 1828 and reprinted by Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, pp. 
539 ff.), together with the rediscovered Apostolic Tradition, he has 
largely rewritten his chapter on the liturgy in north Italy and at Rome. 
He reprints from his earlier edition the prayers of the Canon as given 
in the de Sacramentis and, in a parallel column, the corresponding 
prayers of the Roman Canon from Wilson’s edition of the ‘Gelasian’ 
Sacramentary (pp. 157 ff.). There now follows an interesting discus- 
sion of the divergences of the former from the latter, in which he 
reinforces Dom Morin’s view that, in its main features, the Canon of 
the de Sacramentis is ‘the incontestable ancestor of the actual Roman 
Canon’ (p. 180). 

1 Messe und Herrenmahl, p. 76. 
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e This older western Canon reveals traces of a rite in which emphasis 


it on a ‘moment of consecration’ and a doctrine of ‘conversion’ is ab- 
y sent. The phrase quod figura est corporis et sanguinis (de Sacr.) has a 
n different ring from the familiar ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat of the 
ir *Gelasian’ Quam oblationem, and is much nearer the ra avtituma too 
e ayiov owpatos Kai aipartos of the Invocation in St. Basil. Again, as 
d Dr. Srawley notes, the conception of the sacrifice is primarily eucha- 
W ristic rather than propitiatory (pp. 162, 226-7). 
t. In the earlier stages in East and West, represented by Hippolytus, 
at the Roman Canon, Sarapion (in the main), and the Liturgy of Addai 
DV and Mari, he concludes, the action of the rite moved steadily forward 
IS to, and was concentrated upon, the approaching communion. With 
id Cyril of Jerusalem and Chrysostom in the East, with Ambrose and 
e- Augustine in the West, new conceptions of the eucharistic gift and 
it sacrifice came in, which began the tendency that reached its full 
er expression later in what Edmund Bishop once summed up in the 
phrase ‘the devotion of the Mass’, though the process was retarded 
nt for many a day by the belief in Christ’s High-priesthood in heaven 
d. and the reception of the Church’s gift upon the heavenly altar. 
in This is a book to read and to refer to again and again. It will 
om remain, as it has been since its first appearance, an indispensable 
ly guide to the study of the liturgy in the early period. The bibliography 
Dy has been revised by the omission of some older works and the inclusion 
he of many new ones. If some that might have been included have not 
ite found a place in this second edition, the fact is probably due to the 
ed necessity of keeping within the limits of space imposed by the original 
an format. For the specialist this will be no serious loss; the student 
he will find more than sufficient to enlighten his study of the liturgy. 
an C. W. DuGMoRE 
\e- 
‘th Monumenta Hispaniae Sacra, Serie Liturgica, vol. 1: Oracional Visigé- 
ed tico. Edicién Critica por el Dr. D. Jost Vives; Estudio paleographico 
Ip: de los Cédices por el Dr. D. Jer6NiMo CLaveras. Pp. liv + 434. 
las Barcelona: Balmesiana (Duran y Bas, 9), 1946. 
ne 


C’est en 1741 que |’Oratorien Joseph Bianchini publia 4 Rome le 
célébre Libellus Orationum mozarabe, dont Maffei venait de découvrir 
ng une copie manuscrite a Vérone (MS. 89). Malgré la réédition de 1746, 


- les exemplaires de cette source trés ancienne (viiI® s.) de la liturgie 
nl mozarabe étaient pratiquement introuvables. Les tentatives modernes 
he de réédition n’avaient pourtant pas manqué; ce que ni W. C. Bishop,’ 
of ni Dom Feérotin,? ni W.M. Whitehill? n’avaient réussi a réaliser, le 
an 


* Cf. Férotin, Le Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, col. 880. 

* Cf. D.A.C.L., sub verbo ‘Férotin’, t. v, col. 1396. 

3 Cf. J.T.S. xxxv (1934), 266, n. 1. 
XLIX I 
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Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas vient de le mener a terme 
par les soins du Dr. José Vives, déja connu par ses études sur la 
liturgie mozarabe et par les Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia dont il est 
directeur. 

L’ouvrage est plus qu’une réédition de Bianchini. Le codex de 
Vérone était lacuneux, et le premier éditeur avait fait de nombreuses 
fautes de lecture; les lacunes sont comblées par le texte d’un manu- 
scrit analogue provenant de Silos et conservé au British Museum (MS. 
Add. 30852); le tout est complété par trois manuscrits de Toléde 
(35- 4, 35- 5, 35- 6). L’apparatus donne les variantes des manuscrits 
et celles des textes imprimés, lorsqu’il y a lieu. Les fautes de Bianchini 
sont corrigées; par ailleurs, la comparaison minutieuse que nous avons 
faite d’un fac-similé du codex de Vérone (fol. 80r.)' avec la partie 
correspondante de |’édition (p. 214 f.), nous a permis de constater la 
plus entiére exactitude de celle-ci, ce qui n’est pas un moindre compli- 
ment étant données les complexités de la tache. La série liturgique des 
Monumenta Hispaniae Sacra se trouve ainsi brillamment inaugurée. 
Les liturgistes avaient entendu dire que le Libellus Orationum mozarabe 
était un document majeur; ils peuvent maintenant en apprécier les 
multiples richesses, dans une édition excellente, clairement imprimée 
sur papier robuste, précédée d’une étude paléographique due au Dr. 
Claveras, et que de nombreux indices rendent parfaitement maniable. 
Les théologiens aussi auront a se familiariser avec son contenu si ori- 
ginal, auquel la sonorité des redondances n’enléve rien a !’enthou- 
siasme des convictions. 


Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codices manuscripti recensiti. Codices 
Reginenses latini, T. II: Codices 251-500 recensuit ANDREAS WILMART, 
presbyter et monachus Ordinis S. Benedicti. In Bibliotheca Vati- 
cana, 1945. 4'°. Pp. viii + 992. 

Le premier volume du catalogue des Reginenses avait paru en 1937 

(voir 7.7.S. xxxviii. 430-2) et avait recueilli d’unanimes témoignages 

d’admiration: le renom de son auteur, sa science paléographique 

consommeée, la maniére supérieure dont il avait congu et réalisé ce 
monument descriptif des 250 premiers codices du fonds de la Reine, 
l’avaient mis d’emblée au rang des maitres dans un genre de travail 
qui requiert des qualités multiples et maries par une longue expérience. 

Le deuxiéme volume, paru en 1945, a hérité toutes les qualités du pre- 

mier. Avant d’étre obligé de quitter Rome lors de |’entrée en guerre 

de I’Italie, Dom Wilmart avait eu le temps de préparer soigneusement 
toutes les fiches des manuscrits 251-500 et d’en corriger les premiéres 
épreuves; dans ce travail considérable, il a été aidé par Mme Bignami 

Odier, archiviste paléographe, ancien membre de |’Ecole Frangaise de 

* Reproduit par Férotin, a la fin de son Liber Moz. Sacr., pl. II. 
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Rome, qui fit, pour ce second volume, ce que Dom Godu avait fait 
pour le premier: révision des détails de chaque notice, vérification des 
références aux sources imprimées, confection des Initia operum et des 
Indices nominum rerumque, prenant en plus une part spéciale a l’examen 
des manuscrits historiques et hagiographiques et, finalement, aprés la 
mort de Dom Wilmart (21 avr. 1941) et avec la collaboration de Mgr. 
Pelzer, remplacant l’auteur lui-méme dans la correction des épreuves 
et dans l’établissement des Addenda et Emendanda. 

Les mémes régles d’édition que pour le premier volume (voir p. 
xiii-xviii de la préface de ce volume) ont été suivies pour le second. 
Tous deux rentrent dans la classe des catalogues descriptifs trés déve- 
loppés et détaillés. La richesse extraordinaire des renseignements 
fournis apparait a la simple inspection des nombreuses tables: celle 
d’abord des Initia operum qui, en 66 pages, contient environ 2700 incipit 
de traités et de piéces de toute nature figurant dans les 250 manuscrits 
analysés ; celle ensuite des Indices rerum nominumque qui ne couvre pas 
moins de 183 pages, 4 deux colonnes par page. Tous les moyens de 
garantir les identifications ont été accumulés pour le bénéfice des 
chercheurs. 

Si l’on regarde l’4ge des manuscrits, les plus nombreux sont ceux des 
Ix*-xv° siécles et ceux du xviI®; deux manuscrits seulement appartien- 
nent au Xvili® siécle. Quant aux plus anciens, la plupart analysés déja 
dans le premier volume, ils ont l’avantage d’étre presque tous des 
documents de premiére importance: c’est d’abord un S. Fulgence, du 
vi® siécle (n° 267), puis les célébres livres liturgiques connus sous les 
noms de Missale Gothicum, vie-vii® s. (n° 317), Missale Francorum, 
Ville s., ante med. (n° 257), enfin le plus célébre de toute la collection, 
le Sacramentarium Gelasianum (n° 316): ces trois derniers manuscrits, 
Dom Wilmart les connaissait depuis de longues années, et ses descrip- 
tions en sont trés précises, bien qu’on sente une discrétion et une 
sobriété manifestement voulues. Cependant, ses conclusions sont trés 
fermement indiquées, en particulier sur le dernier et le plus important 
de ces trois manuscrits; on notera donc qu’il maintient, pour le Gelasia- 
num, le milieu du viti® siécle (‘ paucis annis ante 750, ut nunc videtur ’) 
comme date de composition, et qu’il lui assigne, comme scriptorium, 
le monastére de Corbie (‘nuncconfidenter licet Corbeiae scholis codicem 
adscribere ’) et non pas celui de Saint-Denis: il est du reste en plein 
accord avec Lowe sur ces deux points, lesquels entrainent les plus 
importantes conséquences. ; 

A cette cuvre monumentale, qui clét si dignement la carriére de 
’érudit bénédictin, on edt peut-étre souhaité voir s’ajouter une der- 
niére perfection, celle qui edt consisté a rassembler en deux ou trois 
pages préliminaires, la liste compléte et succincte des 250 manuscrits 
(deux ou trois mots caractérisant chaque numéro), de fagon a éviter au 
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lecteur le maniement d’un grand nombre de pages, lorsqu’il veut se faire 
une idée rapide du contenu de la collection. Tel qu’il est, cependant, 
le catalogue des Reginenses de Dom Wilmart mérite d’étre proposé 
comme un modéle du genre et d’étre qualifié simplement de magnifique. 
Louis Brou 


The English Clergy and their Organization in the Later Middle Ages, 
being the Ford Lectures for 1933, by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
Pp. xv +327. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1947. 20s. 


In these six lectures, delivered in 1933 and now published with a 
wealth of footnotes and seven appendixes (pp. 187-298), Professor 
Hamilton Thompson has combined for us in one volume the interest 
and erudition in those specialized aspects of ecclesiastical history to 
which the long list of his writings bears witness. Concerned primarily 
with the organization rather than with the beliefs or ideas of the clergy, 
the present work deals in five chapters with (i) the episcopate, (ii) the 
organization and administration of the diocese, (iii) cathedral and colle- 
giate churches and chapters, (iv) parsons, vicars, and curates, (v) chan- 
tries and colleges of chantry-priests. The sixth chapter embodies 
‘some general remarks . . . upon the state of the monasteries’ for the 
period, but they are remarks from a point of view which makes them 
by no means the least enlightening or useful portion of the book. 
The choice of the men who ruled the twenty-one English and Welsh 
sees had always been a matter which touched the crown closely, and 
in the period under review the author shows how these royal wishes 
became the dominant influence, despite some early obstructions by 
Martin V. In practice the king’s nominee was notified to the chapter, 
and then elected ; notified to the pope, and then provided. The Bull 
of Provision saved the dignity of Rome, but on performing homage 
for his temporalities the new bishop renounced its clauses prejudicial 
to the king. As a result of this collusion between the crown and the 
papacy, both the ancient rights of the chapter to elect and of the 
metropolitan to confirm were reduced to a mere formality. In these 
circumstances it is scarcely surprising that the English church in the 
fifteenth century furnished neither saints nor statesmen. The prelates 
were chosen for their ability—high birth was an additional rather than 
a necessary qualification—but their ability was that of able clerks, ‘ the 
“sublimes ” and “ litterati’””» who had won preferment and amassed 
pluralities in the service of the Crown’ (p. 38). Not only did this 
state of affairs make easy the introduction of the Royal Supremacy 
under Henry VIII, but it emphasized the English character of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana. The relations between the bishops, as between 
their metropolitans, remained undisturbed by violence or quarrels. 
The archbishops of York were acquiring an interest—one can hardly 
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be more specific—in the diocese of Man (formally united with the 
province of York in 1542); but otherwise no changes in diocesan 
territorial organization occurred. And this at a time when in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Scotland the papacy was setting up new arch- 
bishoprics more rapidly than at any time since the twelfth century. 
The English church, with its honorific primacies and legatine conces- 
sions, presented a calm which is in marked contrast to the troubled state 
of contemporary politics, but was the calm of obsolescence rather than 
the quiet strength of supremacy. 

This loss of early vigour was also noticeable in diocesan administra- 
tion, where the forms and methods of offices and business had been 
worked out in preceding centuries, and now in the fifteenth showed 
at best a splendid stability. Professor Hamilton Thompson stresses 
the judicial aspect of the bishop’s office in his diocese ; his duty above 
all else was ‘to plant virtues and extirpate vices with the hoe of his 
ordinary correction’, But as the bishops became increasingly occupied 
in politics their personal share in diocesan affairs languished, and in 
their stead we find the accredited representatives of episcopal power— 
usually canon lawyers, as vicars-general, officials, receivers, and com- 
missaries-general. The distinctions between the gracious jurisdiction 
exercised by vicars-general and the contentious jurisdiction of the 
official—often in practice united though not amalgamated in the person 
of one man—are clearly described ; and Appendix I contains an illu- 
minating selection of the forms of appointment of these functionaries 
from the York registers. Similarly the duties and commissions to 
bishops in partibus employed as suffragans, and their definite subordi- 
nation to the vicar-general receive a valuable appreciation both in the 
text and in Appendix II. For the more extensive question of the 
duties and privileges of archdeacons and rural deans, the reader is 
referred to the author’s Raleigh lecture of 1943 (Proc. Brit. Acad. 
xxix), but here we are given some reasons for the dislike in which 
archdeacons were held, of the development of the payment of pro- 
curations which supplanted archidiaconal visitations, and of the ex- 
ceptional position of the archdeacon of Richmond. In addition there 
is an interesting analysis of the geographical aspect of rural deaneries, of 
the status of their incumbents, and in particular of their freedom from 
the archdeacons’ control. 

The influence, extent, value, and constitution of religious corpora- 
tions receive a clear treatment in the author’s chapters on cathedral 
and collegiate churches, chantries, and their inhabitants. The differences 
between them were minute, and endless; but the distinction between 
the beneficed and the unbeneficed priest, with all its vast social impli- 
cations, was fundamental. In the older bodies, usually presided over 
by a dean, the full capitular canon had attached to his stall a freehold 
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benefice which constituted his prebend. This might be either a church 
or a manor; if a church, the prebendary was the rector, but without 
cure of souls, and a vicar or deputy, himself considered a beneficed 
clergyman, might be appointed; or the church might be committed 
to the charge of a chaplain, making it a perpetual curacy, with the 
chaplain receiving a fixed stipend. The fifteenth century saw a rapid 
development, closely connected with the growth of the middle class, of 
chantry chapels in which the chaplains were generally but not invariably 
unbeneficed and in receipt of stipends. The founder, it might be a 
guild or an individual, as at Tattershall, would specify minutely the life 
to be followed. A selection of such statutes is printed in Appendix V 
for the chantry and college of Sibthorpe, whilst in the text the author 
enumerates and appraises the various types of chantries, their influence 
on the evolution of other colleges later more famous for their learning 
than for their piety, and the connexion between their statutes and those 
of post-Reformation cathedrals. 

Perhaps it may seem ungrateful to ask for more where so much has 
already been given, but a discussion of Convocation along the lines of 
Professor E. F. Jacob’s introduction to the Register of Archbishop 
Chichele (reviewed in this JOURNAL, 1944), would have been welcome 
in such a book. As it stands, however, the work is a mine of informa- 
tion for the scholar as well as a scholarly survey for the informed general 
reader. The selections from Bishop Alnwick’s Court-Book, here tran- 
scribed and printed for the first time (Appendix III), reflect some of 
the lighter as well as the more brutal and the more credulous sides of 
medieval life. For those who like dignified Latin there are several 
excerpts from Preambles to foundation charters; for those who like 
statistics there are estimates of the number of appropriated churches in 
the counties of York and Lincoln, or an analysis of ordinations con- 
ducted by bishops in partibus suffragan to York and to Bath and Wells. 
Printer’s errors in dates are on pp. 196, 203, 204; the reference on 
p. 206, n.1, appears to be aslip; a ‘not’ seems to be required in the 
last full line of large print on p. 293; and n. 1 on p. 50 looks like a 
mistake; Stubbs does note Richard Wilson as suffragan at York. The 
index is admirable, and the bibliography and footnotes serve to dis- 
play the ease and learning of the author in printed and manuscript 
material, not least in episcopal registers from which he selects with a 
bewildering but enviable familiarity. I. P. SHaw. 


The New Testament: Revised Standard Version, and Introduction. [The 
International Council of Religious Education, 1946.] New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1946. 

Tuis American version of the New Testament is not an altogether new 

work, but a ‘comprehensive revision of the King James and American 
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Standard Versions’. Since the American Standard Version, first pub- 
lished in 1901, is the American edition of the Revised Version of 1881, 
from which it does not greatly differ, the new version may be regarded 
as simply a further revision of the Revised Version. The Preface men- 
tions two reasons why such revision was needed. First, the English 
style of the R.V. is unidiomatic ; the translation is ‘mechanically exact, 
literal, and word-for-word’. It is strange that there is no explicit 
mention here of the archaism of the English, which is the English of 
the Elizabethan Age, carefully retained (with as little change as possible) 
from the version of 1611, but that omission is made good in the 
Introduction, pp. 54 ff. Second, scholars have now ‘new resources, 
both for seeking to recover the original text of the Greek New 
Testament and for understanding its language’ (pp. v ff.). The work 
of revision was entrusted to a committee of nine scholars. It was 
intended to invite the collaboration of British scholars, but unhappily 
this proved to be impracticable in war-time. British scholarship was, 
however, admirably represented on the American committee itself, 
for Dr. James Moffatt served as its executive secretary from the effec- 
tive beginning of its work in 1937 until his death in 1944. And among 
his colleagues were such scholars as Professor E. J. Goodspeed of 
Chicago and Professor H. J. Cadbury of Harvard. If the finest scholar- 
ship were a sufficient equipment for the work of translation, then this 
version would be beyond criticism. Unfortunately, translation is a 
delicate and difficult art, and—as the R.V. proves—exact scholarship 
is apt to be a hindrance as well as a help in the practice of it. 

Since one main reason for the revision was that new resources are 
now available for establishing as nearly as may be the original text of 
the New Testament, the first task of the revisers was a thorough revi- 
sion of the text which they were to translate. On this they seem to have 
spent much time and trouble, but to small result, for the text at which 
they arrived differs very little from that of W-H. A study of the textual 
notes in the Gospel according to Mark reveals only four differences 
from W-H.,noneof which really affects the meaning. But it must be said 
at once that it is quite unsafe to depend upon those notes, for the choice 
of variant readings to be mentioned in them appears to be altogether 
arbitrary. Thus in Mark vii. 3 the revisers seem to have preferred 
the reading, found only in 4 syr*!" sah, which omits both wvypA 
and wuxvad. This preference is in itself strange enough, but still stranger 
is the absence of any note mentioning the other readings. Yet in the 
next verse two variant readings, which are no more significant and no 
better attested, are judged worthy of mention. Again, in John i. 18 
the reading preferred is povoyevis vids, and the much better attested 
and intrinsically more probable povoyev7s Beds is not even mentioned. 
The variant readings which are mentioned are introduced with the 
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phrase, ‘Some (or, Many) ancient authorities read’, just as in the R.V. 
This is misleading rather than helpful to the ordinary reader; how 
can he know that ‘some’ may mean, now the great majority of those 
ancient authorities (as in Luke viii. 43), and now only one or two of 
them (as in Luke viii. 45)? The reading which is preferred in verse 
43 is in fact found in only three important authorities, B syr*i" sah, 
while that which is rejected in verse 45 has the support of the same 
three and syr® as well; on what grounds, then, was the former 
accepted and the latter rejected? In three of the four instances just 
cited (Mark vii. 3; John i. 18; and Luke viii. 45) the revisers differ 
from W-H.; in none of them is it easy to see that they had good 
grounds for differing. Nor have I been able to find any instance in 
which they have departed from W-H. because of fresh evidence which 
has become available since it was constructed, or because of the greater 
importance now conceded to the ‘Western’ text—unless, indeed, 
Mark vii. 3 is such an instance. It seems very doubtful whether we 
are yet in a position to improve greatly upon that text, and still more 
doubtful whether, even if we were, this task could best be undertaken 
by acommittee. When ‘the eclectic principle’ (as President F.C. Grant 
calls it) has to be applied by a committee it seems likely to lead to 
results which are often apparently arbitrary and sometimes very 
surprising; it certainly has done so in this revision. 

The second part of the revisers’ task was to give the meaning of the 
Greek text more accurately than was possible in 1881. We have now 
a much fuller knowledge of the ordinary Greek of the New Testament 
period than was then available, yet it is seldom that this greatly affects 
our understanding of the meaning of a particular passage. The chief 
result is, as Dr. Cadbury suggests, to make us realize that the New 
Testament authors ‘wrote with neither grammatical precision nor 
absolute verbal accuracy’, and that therefore we must not be either 
too meticulous or over-subtle in translating them (/ntroduction, p. 52). 
In this regard the new version is a notable improvement upon the R.V. 
It does not, for instance, distinguish carefully between baptism ‘in’ 
and baptism ‘into’ the name of Jesus, or between baptism ‘in’ and 
baptism ‘with’ water. 

There are still some passages in the New Testament, fortunately 
very few, which remain hopelessly obscure. In dealing with these the 
revisers would have done well to admit this frankly, instead of giving 
a very dubious translation without any indication that there is any 
doubt or difficulty about it. In 1 Cor. iv. 6 Dr. Moffatt, in his trans- 
lation, admitted that the text and meaning of the phrase 76 py) izép 
d yéypanmrat are ‘beyond recovery’. The R.V. gives an almost literal 
rendering, ‘not to go beyond the things which are written’; this does 
not make much sense in the context, but it does keep close to the 
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Greek, and the italics warn the reader that the words ‘to go’ have 
been added by the translators. Our revisers translate, ‘to live according 
to scripture’, which is very much further from the Greek and yet 
scarcely makes better sense. But though elsewhere they often give 
quite literal renderings to explain or justify translations which scarcely 
need either explanation or justification, here there is no note whatever. 
In another notoriously difficult passage, John viii. 25, the reply to the 
question, ‘Who are you?’ is rendered, ‘Even what I have told you 
from the beginning’. This is essentially the interpretation given in the 
A.V. and the R.V. (text), but the well-founded judgement of most 
recent commentators and translators is that it is almost certainly wrong. 
The rendering which is preferred by Moffatt and Goodspeed among 
many others, ‘Why do I talk to you at all?’, is given as an alternative 
in the footnotes, but no indication is vouchsafed to the English reader 
how it is possible to understand the same Greek words in two ways so 
utterly different. An even more interesting example of the revisers’ 
handling of such difficult passages is Luke xi. 41. Here the R.V. has, 
‘ Howbeit give for alms those things which are within; and behold, all 
things are clean unto you.’ The revisers are careful to change ‘ How- 
beit’ to ‘But’, and ‘all things are clean unto you’ to ‘everything is 
clean for you’. But they keep ‘for alms’, though surely our modern 
idiom is ‘as alms’ or, perhaps, ‘in alms’. And if wavra is to be ‘ every- 
thing’, ought not 7a évdvra to be ‘ what is within’? But ‘within’ what? 
Presumably, since one cannot give as alms what is ‘within’ oneself, 
within the cup or the dish mentioned in verse 39. But then the ordin- 
ary modern English for this would be ‘inside’, or, better, ‘in the cup’ 
—which is also a slightly more literal translation of évdvra, if this is 
really what it means at all. But of course the real difficulty here is that 
‘give for alms those things that are within (the cup)’ does not really 
make sense here, and anyhow the Greek as it stands is a very strange 
way of expressing that. Is it really good enough to give an almost 
meaningless translation, and leave the ordinary reader to make what 
he can of it, without even a footnote to tell him that we simply do not 
know what the meaning is? Especially when the revisers might, with 
a good conscience, have reverted to the A.V. rendering of ra évdvra, 
‘such things as you have’, since it is accepted by such scholars as 
Zahn, Klostermann, and Goguel. Then in a note they could have 
indicated that this interpretation is far from being certainly right. 
The third and by far the most important of the revisers’ tasks was 
to express the meaning of the Greek text—about which there is usually 
no real doubt—in clear and idiomatic modern English. In this they 
have in large measure succeeded; the new version is unquestionably 
a very great improvement upon the R.V. In fairness to the nineteenth- 
century revisers, however, it must be remembered that they had been 
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explicitly enjoined to make as few changes as possible in the language 
of the A.V. The American revisers were under no such restriction. 
And if the new version is judged by what might have been expected 
from a group of scholars so distinguished, it must be pronounced 
disappointing. They have still retained from the older versions (and 
sometimes have even introduced on their own account) words and 
expressions which are either obsolete or obsolescent in contemporary 
English usage; they have often written what can only be called 
‘translation English’; they have not achieved the consistency desirable 
in the rendering of frequently recurring words and phrases; and if 
their English style is nearly always lucid, it is seldom marked by any 
real distinction. It would be tedious to give here many examples of 
such defects; a few, taken almost at random, must suffice. 

A conspicuous feature in the Greek of the Gospels, especially 
Matthew and Luke, is the frequency with which {Sov is used as a kind 
of interjection. In the A.V. usually, and in the R.V. almost always, 
this is translated ‘behold’. It is doubtful whether this use of ‘ behold’ 
ever was really idiomatic English, and quite certainly it is not idio- 
matic English to-day. Yet in the new version it occurs forty times in 
Luke alone. Eight times in that gospel ‘Sov seems to be left altogether 
untranslated ; if this rather too easy way of dealing with a difficulty 
is permissible at all, then it might well have been taken much more 
often. But though this use of ‘Sod may be a Semitism in the Gospels, 
it is not an altogether meaningless one, and an adroit translator ought 
to be able to express otherwise the slight difference that its presence 
makes to the meaning. ‘ Likewise’, in the sense of ‘similarly’, is now, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, obsolete except as an 
archaism taken from Luke x. 37. The revisers seem to have recog- 
nized this, for three times they have used what is surely the obvious 
modern equivalent, ‘in the same way’. But usually they have kept 
‘likewise’, and three times they have used ‘ in like manner ’, which is 
equally archaic. Twice ‘ put away’ is used to translate azoAvew when 
it means ‘to divorce’; if the reason is that in both places the phrase 
‘a certificate of divorce’ (Bi:BAiov drooraciov) immediately precedes, it 
would surely have been easy to turn the whole sentence differently. 
Perhaps the use of the phrase in the marriage service is some justifica- 
tion for keeping ‘ put asunder’ in Matt. xix. 6 and Mark x. g, although 
the same word is usually translated ‘separate’. In dealing with the 
occasional references to clothing in the New Testament the revisers 
seem to have given up any attempt to avoid archaisms. ‘Apparel’, 
‘attire’, ‘mantle’, ‘raiment’, ‘ robe’, which all occur, are seldom used 
except rhetorically or figuratively in ordinary speech to-day. ‘Garment’ 
too is little used, and according to the Oxford Dictionary is ‘now 
somewhat rhetorical’, but since we seem to have no other single word 
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corresponding to the Greek iudzcov in the sense of ‘a piece of clothing’, 
there is no valid objection to its retention in such a passage as Mark 
ii. 21. Often, however, iudzov has a more specific sense, as in Matt. 
v. 40, where the revisers rightly keep the A.V. rendering, ‘cloak’. 
The meaning must be much the same in Mark v. 27, where the woman 
with the issue of blood touches Jesus’ iudriov, but here the revisers 
(again following the A.V.) have ‘garment’. In the next verse the plural 
is used, and the revisers have ‘garments’, although the only natural 
rendering in modern English is ‘clothes’. They seem, indeed, to 
have a special liking for ‘ garments’, for they use it at least four times 
in Acts alone in passages where the A.V. has ‘clothes’. And why, one 
wonders, was xit@vas in Mark xiv. 63 translated ‘mantle’, and (udria 
in the parallel passage in Matthew (xxvi. 65) ‘ robes’, although the A.V. 
has ‘clothes’ (the ordinary word in the phrase ‘to rend one’s clothes’ ) 
in both places? Is the high priest supposed to have been wearing his 
ceremonial vestments at the meeting of the Sanhedrin? 

Examples of ‘translation English’ are the regular rendering of ed0fe 
followed by a dative as ‘it seemed good to’ and of yuwordy éorw as 
‘let it be known’ or even ‘be it known’. Equally indefensible is 
‘Whom do you make yourself to be’ (John viii. 53), where what is 
wanted is ‘ make yourself out to be’, or if that is too colloquial, ‘claim 
to be’. 

It is a sound principle in translation, and especially in translating 
the Bible, that the same word or phrase should be rendered, if this is 
possible with due regard to idiom, in the same way whenever it occurs. 
The revisers seem to have accepted this principle (v. Introduction, 
p. 19), yet they have often departed from it without obvious reason. 
Thus dzopovy is translated ‘endurance’, ‘steadfastness’, ‘ persever- 
ance’, ‘patient endurance’, and ‘patience’. ‘Patience’ is the usual 
translation of paxpoOvpia, but twice ‘forbearance’ is used instead. 
The usual rendering of S:xacodv is ‘justify’ (it is not till Gal. ii. 16, 
strangely enough, that we have a note, ‘Or, reckoned righteous; and so 
elsewhere’). Some of the other renderings that are used (in a very 
few passages) seem far from happy; perhaps the least satisfactory is 
Acts xiii. 39, ‘by him everyone that believes is freed from everything 
from which you could not be freed by the law of Moses’. What 
objection was there to the use of ‘justified’ here? And what justifi- 
cation is there for using instead so vague a word as ‘freed’, especially 
when there is nothing in the rest of the sentence to define its particular 
sense here? 

Although the new version is, as it could hardly fail to be, a very 
great improvement upon the R.V., and much better suited for present- 
day use whether in public worship or in private devotion, there is still 
much room for further revision and improvement. But it seems 
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doubtful whether there can be any opportunity for this, now that the 
work has been published in what was intended to be its final form. 
J. Y. CAMPBELL 


Aesthetic Experience in Religion, by Geppes MacGrecor. Pp. 264. 
London: Macmillan, 1947. 15s. net. 


Tuis is a book over which a great deal of trouble has been taken, and 
it bases its discussion upon a very considerable range of scholarship. 
I confess that I was a little tired of learning before I had finished 
reading it, and a little unsure whether its main point could not have 
been made more simply and directly. But that complaint, if it is a 
complaint, is perhaps unfair, since Dr. MacGregor has not only chosen 
a difficult subject, but one in which it is singularly difficult to use 
words accurately. And this difficulty is greatly increased when the 
main discussion rests upon two authors whose outlook differs so greatly 
that there is hardly a common term in their philosophies, Croce and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Quite apart from the inherent difficulty of the subject the author 
has planned his book to cover a very considerable range of evidence. 
Essentially it is a study of Catholic mysticism, considered as indicating 
the essential character of religion, and examined from the twofold 
approach of Croce’s aesthetic theory and of Thomist scholasticism. In 
working out his main thesis, ‘ that the function of aesthetic experience 
in religion is one of paramount importance’, Dr. MacGregor begins 
by making a survey of the history of aesthetics from Plato and Aristotle 
to the present day. This brings him to Croce and the Estetica, to 
which he devotes two chapters of exposition and critical appreciation, 
accepting Croce’s view of the primacy of the aesthetic experience, as 
‘the form of knowledge upon which all knowledge is grounded’, and 
thereby of intuition identifying itself with expression. But he rejects 
Croce’s form of idealism with its deep-seated metaphysical agnosticism, 
and turns to a version of Lipps’s aesthetic theory of Einfiihlung, not 
quite in its original meaning of ‘a kind of inner mimicry’, but in the 
richer sense of the apprehension of the sensible object and the specific 
mental activity which results as one inseparable activity. 

This enables him to escape from the uncertainties of Croce’s posi- 
tion and to introduce a positive and objective metaphysic. He rests 
this primarily, though again not uncritically, upon St. Thomas, while 
admitting that St. Thomas could not, in his day, have developed an 
aesthetic theory upon modern lines. He is, in fact, obviously very 
much under the spell of the modern revival of Thomism, an influence 
which comes out clearly in his understanding of the aesthetic experience 
as knowledge, in a sense which, as the book goes on, moves a long 
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way from Croce’s version of that hypothesis. It is in part a matter of 
words, but in this case the words are important, for when it comes to 
an evaluation of the mystical experience it is precisely the claim that 
this experience, so closely akin to Einfiihlung, constitutes knowledge 
of God that is at issue. 

Here again Dr. MacGregor enters upon a very wide field. It is no 
small matter to deal with St. Thomas and his recent expositors, 
Maritain in particular, and he goes on to devote nearly half his book 
to a critical exposition of some of the major developments of mysticism 
in the Catholic tradition. This cannot be criticized here in detail, but 
attention may be drawn to his useful employment of the conception 
of empathy, and the very valuable distinction between the enjoyment 
of a work of art and the enjoyment of a friendship. Here the 
Einfiihlung really falls away and gives place to a process or experience 
of another order, both higher and more profound. That the mystics 
do enter into this higher experience in their approach to God, and 
indeed not mystics only, but many plain folk who would be astonished 
to call themselves by that name, need not be doubted. But whether 
this involves the primacy of aesthetic or the primacy of something far 
richer, far simpler, and far harder to put into words, I am not so sure. 
The real trouble is, I think, that ‘aesthesis’ is being made to serve two 
purposes, as the function of intuitive apprehension of reality and as 
the function of appreciation of the beautiful. That these are related 
there is no doubt, but to treat them as one is quite another matter, 
though here the fault goes back to Croce and does not lie with his 
interpreter. And the distinction by Croce between logical thinking and 
aesthetic intuition, like that between knowing and willing, while 
obviously necessary, does not make it easier to see what is intended. 

But in making this comment I do not mean to suggest that the 
author has not seen and discussed this problem fully and fruitfully. 
It is here indeed that the precise distinctions of St. Thomas are brought 
effectively into play. Nevertheless, though he gives full value to the 
Thomist approach, and though he can say that ‘there is no major 
question in Christian philosophy or theology that can be adequately 
treated without reference to St. Thomas ’—a remark which I am not 
prepared to leave unchallenged—he is quite aware that Thomism has 
necessary limitations, and discusses them fruitfully. In fact he begins 
his own contribution to the discussion by declaring that ‘on the relation 
of the aesthetic appearance to reality, both St. Thomas and Croce fail 
us’. Indeed, it is largely as the background of Western mysticism, 
widely surveyed in his later chapters, that Thomism is significant for 
his argument. The concluding section of the book shows that the 
argument, if long, has been well worth while. 

A full and well-documented appendix on the psychological aspects 
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of the subject opens up a quite different field of inquiry and deserves 
attention on its own account. 


Revelation and Reason, The Christian Doctrine of Faith and Knowledge, 
by Emit BruNNER, translated by Otive Wyon. Pp. xii+ 440. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1947. 255. net. 


BRUNNER’S important work, Offenbarung und Vernunft, was published 
in Switzerland in 1941, and not unnaturally was slow in making its 
way into the hands of English scholars. The enterprise of the Student 
Christian Movement Press has now given us an unabridged translation, 
and the translator, Miss Olive Wyon, is to be congratulated upon her 
work. She has managed to combine accuracy and clarity with a perfect 
freedom of English style which leaves the reader completely at ease, 
and quite unconscious that he is enjoying a translation. 

The book itself is timely and wise, even if, in the manner of 
continental theology, its wisdom is severe in manner and rather long 
drawn out for some of those to whom it would be of most value, such 
as members of the Student Christian Movement. For there is a real 
concern to-day about the Word of God, though not always one that 
expresses itself in the language of the Barthian debate. Probably this 
is still felt most strongly in connexion with the Bible, and Brunner’s 
chapter on Biblical Faith and Criticism is likely to help many who see 
the absurdities of a crude Fundamentalism and yet do not feel that the 
methods of scientific criticism are capable of exhausting or even of 
discovering the essential Gospel. Here Brunner’s main thesis, explicitly 
expressed in his title, that for the Church we begin not with reason 
but with revelation, enables him to retain all that is valuable in critical 
scholarship and at the same time to hold firmly to the Word of God 
apprehended by faith. For the Christian, faith and not reason is the 
supreme organ of knowledge. ‘So we perceive that the labors of 
historical critics are not, as the champions of the old orthodoxy thought, 
works of the Devil, hostile to the Christian faith, but they are a help 
for the right understanding of the word of God.’ ‘It is a good thing 
that not all believers are so critical as a man like Bultmann, and that 
not all critics are so conservative as a man like Schlatter, but who 
would be without the work of the one or the other as expositors of the 
New Testament?’ 

The same broad principle is applied to the problem of the relation 
between science and ‘the miracle of revelation’. They are not anti- 
thetic and only become antithetic when scientific method is given 
priority, for ‘the miracle of revelation is the miracle of the freedom 
of God contrasted with the limited powers of the creation as a whole’, 
and yet, despite this contrast, ‘it includes all the “lower” spheres of 
existence, and does not eliminate or exclude them’. But we cannot 
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understand this, we ‘merely become aware of it’, and that only when 
‘we see in a singular unique Event the intervention of the freedom of 
God in the sphere of human freedom in the person of Jesus who is 
the Christ. All in Him is truly human, truly natural, and yet at the 
same time visible to the eye of faith alone, truly supernatural, the 
miracle of revelation.’ 

The final sections of the book deal with the problem of the possi- 
bility of a Christian philosophy. Brunner recognizes that the step from 
fides to intellectus is easier for the Catholic Christian philosopher, such 
as Gilson, than for one who makes ‘faith’ central in the Reformation 
sense. For the Catholic theologian ‘ the transition from faith to thought 
does not mean moving into another dimension, but simply an expan- 
sion of the sphere of thought’. For the Protestant the break is at 
another point, ‘not between theology and philosophy, but between 
theology and faith’. Christian philosophy is possible and necessary, 
but while using to the full the critical methods of reason it has its 
own special character and obligation, since it only becomes ‘ possible 
because faith does not ignore or coerce the thinking reason, but leads 
it back to its original purpose’? Brunner’s careful treatment of the 
theistic proofs admirably illustrates this principle. 

It will be clear, even from these fragmentary notes, that this is a 
profoundly religious book. But it is none the less a book of acute 


thinking based on wide and always sympathetic reading in many fields, 
and shrewd comments on many topics add greatly to its interest. 


Christian Apologetics, by ALAN RICHARDSON, B.D. Pp. 256. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1947. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a very useful addition to the literature of apologetics, not so 
much in its achievement of any finality in its discussion as in its clear 
recognition of the fundamental purpose with which apologetics should 
be undertaken and of the need for re-statement in terms of to-day. 
That Canon Richardson leans perhaps more upon St. Augustine than 
upon any other writer does not alter the fact that his outlook is modern, 
without being in any degree modernist. It is possible to read his book 
with a succession of queries about points of detail and yet to be im- 
pressed by the strength and suggestiveness of the argument as a whole. 

The first part of the discussion is concerned with fundamental prin- 
ciples. Canon Richardson starts by sharply distinguishing apologetics 
from apology, so sharply that his book is likely to perplex many of his 
readers, who, finding Marx and Freud mentioned in the Index, will 
expect to find some account of and answer to their views. Actually 
they will find practically nothing about these writers beyond the bare 
mention of their names for ‘it is not the task of apologetics, as a 
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theological discipline, to meet a particular attack upon Christianity... . 
Apologetics deals with the relationship of the Christian faith to the 
wider sphere of man’s secular knowledge—philosophy, science, history, 
sociology, and so on—with a view to showing that faith is not at 
variance with the truth that these enquiries have uncovered.’ I am 
not at all happy as regards the sharpness of this distinction. It 
certainly results in a book which to me is more like a treatise on the 
philosophy of the Christian religion than a text-book of apologetics. 
To say this, however, is not to condemn a very interesting study, even 
if it contains nothing at all about dialectical materialism and other 
modern views. 

Canon Richardson’s concern is to establish Christian theology as an 
empirical science, having its own proper categories which establish both 
its independence of the other sciences and its relation to them. I find 
myself a little perplexed here by the looseness with which the terms 
‘category’ and ‘hypothesis’ are used. The subconscious mind and 
the theory of projection, cited as categories of psychology, seem to be 
exactly the sort of things that ought to be called hypotheses and not 
at all on a level with mechanism and organism as categories of physics 
and biology. I am not at all sure that to call revelation a theological 
category does not result in a rather serious lack of balance in some 
later sections of the argument, removing the whole discussion of 
miracle, inspiration, and faith too far from the sphere of the natural 
human reason. It would be quite unfair to call Canon Richardson a 
reactionary, but I can envisage the possibility that somebody of less 
ability and less general knowledge might give his argument a very 
reactionary twist. 

I am sorry that Canon Richardson likes and uses the fashionable 
and confusing term ‘ existential’, but he does at least make absolutely 
clear what he means by it, following a definition given by Karl Heim. 
I found his work very interesting and illuminating upon ‘ ideology’ 
and also upon ‘the character of historical thinking’. The later chap- 
ters, though resting throughout upon the preceding discussion, are on 
more conventional lines. They ‘include the nature of revelation in 
general and of the Christian revelation in particular, the validity of 
the traditional arguments of Christian apologetics from miracle and 
prophecy, the inspiration and authority of the Bible, and the relation- 
ship between faith and reason’. 

Finally, the preface, which might also be read as an epilogue, is, 
despite its brevity, the most suggestive part of the book. 

What a contrast it all is to the great Apologetics of A. B. Bruce, 
written only fifty years ago! But between the worlds of 1895 and of 
1947 there is indeed a great gulf fixed. L. W. GRENSTED 





